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CHURCHILL'S    LABOUR   SCHEMES 
A   NEW    IMPERIAL    LIFE. 
CHARLES   DARWIN. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE   A!«. 
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Cyclone 

Spring:  Coil 

Fence. 


ADVANTAGES. 


DURABLE. 

EASILY   HANDLED. 

STRONG  AND    ELASTIC 


GIVES   LEAST  TROUBLE. 
IS   MOST   RELIABLE. 
THE    WEB   IS   PERFECT. 


NEVER   SLACKS   OUT. 
NO   WIRE   HOLES   NEEDED. 
HOLDS  ANY   STOCK. 
REQUIRES   FEWER   POSTS. 

!HE    CHEAPEST   AND    MOST    SUITABLE    PBNCB     POR    AUSTRALIAN    USE 


SENT  OUT   IN   FIVE-CHAIN   ROLLS. 


GET  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


CYCLONE    FENCE    AND    GATE    COMPANY, 

SWANSTON    STREET    (corner   Franklin   Street),   MELBOURNE. 
59    ST.    ASAPH    STREET      -         -         -       CHRISTCHURCH,   N.Z. 


BOOHS!  ^oons|  boors ! 

WE    SELL    THE    FOLLOWING  : 

Connectives   of  English    Speech,   6s.    6d. 
English    Synonyms,   Antonyms   and    Prepositions,   6s.   8d. 
Foreign    Classics    in    English   (Wilkinson),   £1    19s. 
Literature  :     Its    Principles  and   Problems   (Hunt),   5s.   8d. 
John   Brown   and    His    Men,   6s.   8d. 
William    Lloyd   Garrison^   6s.    6d. 
Supplement   to  the   Standard    Dictionary,    158.    6d. 
John    G.    Whittier,    68.    6d. 
Frederick    Douglass,   6t.   6d. 
Wendell    Phillips,   68.   6d. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Practical   Quotations,  12s.  6d. 
The   Above    Prices   include  Postage. 


U  the  title  of  any  one  strikes  you,  write  to  us  for  particulars  of  it.     A  Postcard  will   suffice. 
We  will   reply   by   return    mail. 

THE  MANAGER  "Review  of  Reviews,"  T.&  G.  Life  Building, Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 
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The  wild  animal  collector  will  be  ont  of  a  job  by  the 
time  Roosevelt  is  throiig-h  hunting  in  Africa. 


^      MJ\    In   the   preparation      x$ 


^ 


of  Benger's  Food 
the  natural  digestive 
principles  are  combined  in 
proper  proportion  with 
those  elements  of  food 
which  are  necessary  to 
restore  health  and  to 
sustain  life.  It  assists 
nature  in  cases  of 
weakened  digestive 
powers. 


For     Children,    Invalids 
and  the   Aged. 


S<S.  Benger's 

jW  By  chenii 


Food  is  sold  in  tins, 
chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


MMv^^^^^Mv^ 


BABY    WILL    THRIVE 

when  fed  on 

Food 

Th2    Perfectly    Safe    Food 
for  the  frost  delicate  child. 

It  contains  all  the  essentials  for  flesh 
and  bone-forming  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  assists  teething,  relieves 
infantile  constipation,  and  when  used 
^vith  milk,  as  directed,  forms  a  com 
plete  diet  for  infants. 

NEAVE'S    FOOD   has    for   more -than 

80    years     been     the     infant     diet     of 

hundreds    of  thousands  of  strong  and 

healthy  men  and  women. 

Sold  in  I-lb.  Tins,  specially  packed  for  Austra- 
lasia   by    all    Chemists.    Grocers,    Stores,    etc^ 

Write  for  a  useful  bookkt,  "  Hints  about 

Baby."  by  a  trained  nurse,  sent  post  free 

Jasiah  R.  Neave  &  Co.,  Fordingbridge,  Eng. 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure. 

THE    F71MOUS    REMEDY    FOR 

COUGHS,    BRONCHITIS,    PNEUMONIA,    PLEURISY 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PNEUMONIA 

CURED   BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 

AFTEB  OTHEB  TREATMENT  HAD  FAILED. 

a}^'  T^iJ^-  R^'^-  J^^^I  Sir.— From  a  sta-ict  eense  of 
ZS./t  ^ J*tl  ^\J-  •^o'lld  publish  the  foUowi^^S 

w  T*°t'**®^y®'^*.*'^^'^  a,  life  is  In  danger  of  bein» 
ii^JTw^^P**"^^^'  P^^-  ^  I't^-l®  eirl.  aled  at  that 
wS^n^'^  ^*^™'  £?°tracb©d  measlea,  and  in  the  foUow- 
fcf.^^'"^'"  T^  attaoked  by  Bronchitis.  Pneumonia  Md 
£2oRfl^°°^*'L'^«  ^,^H^-  She  wa«  attended  by  a  le^uHy 
«uarified  doctor  of  high  Btanding.  but  his  treatoent 
was    not  auocessful    in    arreetin^the    proffreas    of    the 

h^^  fn^  i'i*  ^2^  ln.daii^i--that  toere  was  ^ery  h^le 
n?^f,4tL  ®h;  n^l^f^^^^^^^^  a^d  nights  ehe  h^  been 
fiki  ^  ^o+^^  Oough.  Pain  and  Fever,  and  waa  lying 
like  a  statue,  unoonsoloua.  At  this  etase  I  was  i>er. 
trith^it.^^^  *  1^^'^°^  to  obtain  Heame's  Bronchitlf  cS?e 
ttJ..  ^  th^^l'*'"^  medicine  for  the  Fever  and  Conget 
u«ii.f«  a^^v.?^'^^-  ^  directed  in  the  Catalogued 
Medcinea  which  aooompanles  each  bottle  of  the  BroS- 
ehitis  Onre.    I  gave  the  medicine  as  directed    and  there 

B^'nchitiT'cure^^^h'^"^  *^^  fi"'  d'^se  o'f^Hea'rne^ 
^,  h  il!:^^.  *^-  J^?  improvement  continued  after 
??*U  f^n^  ^i  *«•  ™<>dioine.  in  a  week  she  was  _perf ectl y 
Iree  from  the  Pneumonifi,  Congestion.  Cough  Pain  and 
l^7^^^?i.^'^^,  ''^"'  ^^"^  that  she  wa4  stm  weak.  In 
i^iln^^^^u*  ,!^®  ^i  'J"'*®  recovered,  and  is  noW  in 
■plendld   health,   and  stronger  than  ever.     Any   nersoS 

•nlL-h^^^-hi}-^  tJ^"^^^"^"^^     effects.       It    absolutely 
•natohed   my  child   from   an  early  erave.-Yours   grate- 
Polio,  aution,  O««loii«:  Bast.  Feb.  6,  1908. 

BRONCHITIS. 

A  BUFFEBEB  73  YEABfl  OF  AGE. 

THOROUGHLY  (JDBJED  BY  TWO  BOTTLES  OF 

HEABNE'8  BEONCCaiTIS  CURB. 

IMMEDIATE   EELIBF- EFFECT    WONDERFUL. 

B?^«M^f°*i  #^''"'T^  .''***i  "^""^  il'  ^t-1^  Influenza  and 
Bron(AitU.    A  friend  cf  mine  persuaded  xa&  to  try  vour 

L'i?*^'^**;^  ^'JT-  .^1*  ^f.*'  dose  gave  me  immeJilt^ 
relief,  and  after  taking  the  second  bottle  I  am  thoi? 
oughly  cured.  Its  effect  op  me  has  been  most  wonderful 
1   am  73    years    of  ae«e.     I   * ' 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

CURED   BY 

Hearne's   Bronchitis  Cure. 

AFTER  OTHER  TREATMENT  Hy  4)  PAILBD. 

t  Prndenoe  M'Kee,  of  Oarr-«treet,  Boath  Oeelong  la 
Tlew  of  the  imporUnce  of  a  person  making  it  a'ait* 
01OT.T  what  treatment  was  eoooeeefuJ  in  curing  a  serlouf 
and  complicated  case  when  the  medlome  directions  and 
treatment  of  a  legally  qualified  doctor  Jwd  failed,  it*t« 
as  loiiowB:  — 

My  son,  Henry  M'Kee,  then  aged  eight  years,  had  been 
him'^^jr^hS^  a  legally  aualifleddoctor,  /ho  pro^u^d 
^^r.^  be  suffering  from  Pneumonia,  Pleurisy  and  . 
f!:^??^!!:**'^^''^^^^*^*^^  °'  U"°»-  Under  the  doctor* 
^^n^^t^'H*'^^  "^^^^  gradually  got  worse,  and  the  docto? 
^^nH**"^""®,^  *^®.  ^^^  hopeless.  He  told  me  that  th. 
Mr  V°  a"*  ^°t  live  At.  this  rtage  I  obtained  from 
wIuZ:-  %  ^®?:??®-  Chemist,  of  Geelong,  a  bottle  o{ 
SfrH^nt%^';°if*'^i^'^  F°^-  a°d^«ave  it  to  the  5iild  ao 
^  f f  ^  Jte«*^„t,fi'^^''^°^  T5***°5l  accompany  each  battle 
Henr;,«'.  ar«i^illM'°^-o''°'®'^  ^'**^  *^«  «®«'nd  dose  of 
S^hT"  .bronchitis  Cure.  He  continued  to  improve 
^?hin^?h^'"°°'^®^'^^v^°^  ""^  Hearne's  Medicine  alone^^^d 
ZV^I^  h'H^lV  ^^  was  free  from  the  OoUgh.  Pneu- 
^^^iw  "^  ^^®  Pleurisy  and  the  Urine  was  passing  .a*i* 
^«™^filli  ^*  ^^^  J"^^  2^^  ^»d  at  the  end^  a  weet 
completely  recovered,  and  h«  is  now  in  perfect  health. 

PRUDENGB  M'KEJB. 
Oarr^reet,  South  Geelonr.  Feb.  6.  1908. 


years    of  age. 

ement   b: 

lity  generally. 

Seedy  Greek.  Viotorla. 


lir.H"'  J\  j'^n^'o  ."'   °'*^-.,  f   trust    you    vnll    make  use  of 

this   statement   by   publishing  it   for  the   benefit   of   hu- 

ly.     louirs  most  respectfully, 

THOMAS  E.    TKEZISE. 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  luEAVB  HI8  BED, 

A  OOMPLETE  CURE. 
Mr.  W  G.  Hearne.  Dear  Sir,—  I  am  writine  to  tell  to« 
about  the  wonderful  core  yoiir  mld^oiTie  hal  eff^tel^S 
fli^+^^fhl  ^^^^  ^^^  y^"^  aeo  I  began  to  cough^  M 
£!^^*^®  A°^t^  ^*'  °<>*  ««^re,  bu^  it  gradually  ^\ 
worse,  and  I. became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  nilht 
?^*^L.Pfi'°  '°  '^y  ^^.^^'  «°d  great  quantiti«  of  phE 
On  several  occasions  there  was  blood  in  '.he  exnectorlwi 

"^^^l-J-.^^i  ^^°  ^'■^^^  ^y  a  doctJ)r  who  KoT^^ 
my    case    to   be  consumption,    and    various    other    t7ftat 

^a^e'tbat  iTJT^\  ^"*  wi£ho\t  WSt.'^'lt  waY at'tU 
stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Oire.  and  sent  to 
IVi  l^X  tn  r^r^^  °^  ^^\  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I 
was  too  HI  to  leave  my.  bed.  but  i  commenced  taking  It 
fWt°i^'  f".*^  gradually  improved.  I  am  glad  to  ^y  that 
the  two   lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a  oom- 

gra^fully.  "^  **'**'**  "'^  ^^'"^  ^^  thanks.-YS?^ 

J.  BLAIR. 
Westminster   Bridge-road,   S.B.,   London. 


n«l«Hl^*T**'*'K''*^  "°"®  ***  ^^^  beneficial  effects  that  HldAKNE'S  Bronchitis  c5re  has      Con.! 
quently  It  has  become  necessary  to    draw    your   attention    to    this    i»ci    VnH    *^  I  . ' 

your  own  interests,  to  be  particular  to  ask'^for  HEaTnE'S    and  Lee  &  you  «t'^^^  ^°"'  *° 

.   ^.."jF.'S'^^?/^  BRONCHITIS  CURE,     Small  Size,  2/6;  Large   Si/e    46       Sold    Lv   «ll  rn.™.  . 

wari;;**Io".nv*!l^**"'  '*"S  •'^^'^^  Proprietor,  W.  O.  HEARNE.  ciemilt!Qee?i„g%|?  i^a      Por' 
warded  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally.  «=ciunK,  victona.     hor- 

NOTIOE.-Hoarne's  Bronchitis  Cure  No.  1a  does  NOT  contain  any 
Morphia  OF  any  Opium  whatever.  It  is  equally  benefloiallbr  the  yountfe.t 
•hlld  and  the  most  aged  person. 
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The  Bravest  Law  Maker  Yet. 
" '  "  A^bill  has  been  introduced   in  the  Illinois  Le^slatnre 
to  reg^alate  the  size  of  women's  hats — and  the  dangerous 
length  of  hat-pins  in  that  State." — News  Item. 


A  Kodak 

Makes  Pleasant  Days 
Pleasanter. 


Kodaks  cost  from  5s.  upwards.  No  Dark 
Room  is  needed.  Uet  full  particulars  free 
of  this,  the  most  delightful  hobby,  from 

Baker  &   Rouse  Pty.  Ltd., 

"The  Block,'  284  Collins  St.,  Melbourne, 

And  at  Sydney,  Adelaide   and   Brisbane. 


EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLINO  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  Of 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY  FOR  PREVENTINQ  AND  CURING 
BY  NATURAL  MEANS 

All    Functional    Oepangements   of  th«   LIvm>,   Temporafy  Con- 

geatlon  arising  from  Aioohollc  Beverage*,  Errors  In  Dl«t, 
BiH«u»ne««,   Slok    Headache,  GIddineee,  Vomiting,   Heartburn, 

Sournese  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 

Skin   Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish   Cold  with    High   Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  influenza.  Throat  AfTections  and 

Fevers  of  ail  kinds. 


INDICCSTION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS.  &<>.-"I  k«T«  often  thouffat  of  writinc  to  UU  jmx 
■h>t  'FKUTT  SALT'  hM  done  for  m».  I  naed  to  M»  psrtect  Bartrr  to  Indifftatioe  aod  BilioucneM.  Aboat  six  or  ••▼<« 
TMn  b&ck  mj  huiband  tugg«ti«d  I  sboakl  try  '  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  aed  tk«  r«0«lt  has  been  mArrellous.  I  wmrm 
kAT*  the  t«rnbl«  pains  and  sickncM  I  used  to  kare  ;  I  oaa  eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  io  the  house  aad 
mwirBiinrl  it  to  my  frieads,  as  it  is  tuofa  an  iarahiable  piek-aa«-np  it  yo«  hare  a  headache,  or  dont  fe«]  just  right 

Yours  truly (August  8,  !»••)." 

TiM  aflract  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT'   on   a   Olsordarad    Stee|»<«a«   and    Favarlsh    Condition    l«   simply  mapvolto«(«. 
It  Is,  In  fact,  Nature's  Own  Romedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION.— See  Oapsule  marked  Eno'a  *  Fr\»it  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  WoaTHi.ssa  lunAnoi. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.   END,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS.  uONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 
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LIGHT  NOURISHMENT  FOR   GENERAL    USE     " 

A  oomploto  Food,  made  from  pure 
pieh  milk,  and  whole  wheat,  both 
ingredients  being  largely  pre-digestad 
during  manufacture.  It  forms  an 
ideal  diet  for  Invsdids,  Dyspeptic* 
snd  the  Aged,  luid  oan  be  made 
in  a  minute,  by  the  addition  of  Mkmg 
wattr  only. 

The  "Allenburys"  DIET  is  a  food 
fop  Adults  and  is  quite  ^stinot  front 
the  "Allenburys"  Foods  for  Infants. 

FULL   PARTICULARS   ON   APPLICATION    TO 

ALLEN    k   HANBIRYS    Ltd.,    BRIDGE    aid    LOETUS    STREETS,    SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,    Indig^estion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com- 
plaints. They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  af>erient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  is 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  ^proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
i-alled  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  or 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  any 
other  disease  requiring  an  ai-)erient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
rase.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
•vhen  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller. '  The  patient  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  Aperient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leadin^,  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  ox 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  vou.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE.  Chemist,  Geelong,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
TPS'lfis  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  aperient. 
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The  Chink:  "  Well,  I  come  oat  aheid  when  it  comys 
to  supplying  some  of  the  fashions  of  the  world!" 

"The  export  of  Chinese  hair  has  reached  enormous 
proportioas  since  the  American  and  European  women 
have  adopted  the  new  style  of  dressing  the  hair."  —  News 
Item. 


KEEP    YOUR    STOCK 
WELIi    WATERED. 

"Steel  Star"  Windmills  are  very  efficient 

Each  Section  is  made  of  First  quality  Steel,  and 
g:alvanised  after  being  put  together — effectually  pro- 
tecting bolts,  nuts,  cut  edges,  etc.,  from  rust.  The 
Main  Casting  is  heavy  and  strong.  Bearings  long 
and  babbitted.  Wheel  and  turntable  revolve  against 
ball  bearings — reducing  friction  to  a  minimum  (which 
explains  one  of  the  light-running  features  of  the  Mill). 

Irrigation  Plants  to    work  by  Wind,  Hand, 
Steam,  Oil  and  ottier  powers   quoted   for. 

JOHN  BANKS  &  SON,  Prop.  Ltd. 

391  Bourke-st.,  Melb.     324-330  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 


JAMES  STEDMAN  LTD.,   Manufacturing  Confectioners, 

And  Importers  of  nigh-Class  English,  American  and  Continental  Sweets. 
THE  HOME  OF  PURE  AND  WHOLESOME  CONFECTIONERY 


OUR 
FAMOUS 
«  LION '» 
BRAND. 


Lion''  Brand 

Confecfioneryisrhebdsr 
There  is  no  beffei: 


PUREST  1 


SWEETEST! 


AND 


BEST! 


We  aim  to  please  our  Customers.     Our  Prices  are  Moderate,  and  Goods  of  the  Higheit  Quality  »t  all  timea. 
The  steady  growth  and  demand  of  our  famous 

«  LANKEE  -  BILL  "    TOFF-E, 

which  is  enveloped  in  novel  cartons,  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  this  highly  flavoured  and  wholeeonia 

Toffee.     If  you  require  the  Best  Confectionery— and  it  costs  no  more— you  will  order  STEDMAN'S 

"LION  BRAND"  SWEETS.     "These  are  Better  than  the  Best." 
The  well-known   and   highly-palatable   CilPSY  FORTUNE   TELLERS,  which   are   enveloped    in  preicy 
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Federal 
Policy. 


Melbourne,  July  21,  1909. 
During  the  month  the  Government 
has  settled  down  mto  harness,  al- 
though it  has  been  unable  yet  to 
make  a  start  on  the  road  of  public 
business.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  the  Opposition 
has  done  nothing  but  hang  round  the  Parliamentary 
coach,  preventing  its  starting.  The  opposition 
of  course  began  when  Mr.  Deakin,  directly  after 
taking  the  reins,  announced  the  road  that  he  in- 
tended to  take.  He  made  a  new  departure  by  read- 
ing a  brief  statement  of  the  business  which  the 
Government  intended  to  submit  to  Parliament,  in- 
stead of  making  a  policy  speech.  In  this  he  was 
wise,  for  he  was  able  to  make  his  remarks  without 
interruption,  a  most  desirable  thing  where  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  policy  is  concerned.  His  speech 
was  delivered  a  few  hours  later.  In  the  forefront 
of  his  statement,  Mr.  Deakin  placed  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  referring  to  them  as 
"  The  most  complex  series  of  measures  to  be  sub- 
mitted." In  connection  with  this  he  of  course  in- 
dicated the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Inter- State 
Commission,  and  intimated  that  in  addition  to  the 
power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  it 
would  be  authorised  to  work  on  similar  lines  to  the 
United  Kingdom  Board  of  Trade,  and  give  a  general 
oversight  over  production  and  exchange,  supplying 
information  with  respect  to  markets  and  foreign 
trade,  and  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  impro\e- 
ment  and  extension  of  Australian  industries.  The 
range  of  its  duties  will  be  exceedingly  wide  and 
varied.  They  will  include  those  appertaining  to  a 
proposed  Federal  Labour  Bureau,  which  will  cover 
also  a  study  of  unemployment,  and  a  scheme  for 
insurance  against  unemployment.  Mr.  Deakin  an- 
nounced that  the  Commission  would  also  assist  in 
supervising  the  working  of  the  existing  Customs 
Tariff  in  its  operations  upon  the  investment  of  Aus- 
tralian capital  and  labour  in  Australian  industries, 
advise  on  the  removal  of  fi.scal  inconsistencies,  and 
keep  an  eye  upon  any  opportunities  that  presented 
themselves  for  the  development  of  preferential  and 
other  trade  relations  within  the  Empire.  This  is  a 
very  wide  scope  indeed,  and  one  which  will  need 
broad,  keen  comprehensive  minds  to  grasp,  and  it 
mav   hf  taken   for  granted   th.it  unless  men   of   high 


Melhourno  PunchJ] 

The  Insolent  Obstructionists. 
C'  This  Government  is  incapable  of  performing  the  work 

of  the  country." — Mr.  Hu?hea.) 
Mk.  Hughes:  "Here,  I  say,  Deakin,  why  the  dence  don't 
yon  get  on  with  the  work  of  the  country?" 

calibre  and  a  certain  amount  of  imagination  are  ap- 
pointed to  tile  Commission,  their  work  will  largely 
lie  only  in  the  things  nearest  to  hand,  the  considera- 
tion of  divergencies  between  industrial  conditions  in 
the  several  States,  and  they  will  fail  to  grasp  the 
larger  issues.  These  diAergencies  exist  to-day  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  mav  be  dealt  with 
easily,  Ijut  the  utmost  care  will  be  needed  in  the 
selection  of  Commissioners  if  the  Government  ideal 
of  the  position  is  going  to  be  carried  out.  We  have 
long  urged  that  industrial  matters  should  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  authority  which  governs  the  whole  of 
Australasia.  The  Commission  will  be  without  doubt 
a  step  m  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  sweating  con- 
ditions, and  the  establishment  of  proper  conditions 
of  labour  and  reasonable  wages  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Among  other  things  mentioned  were 
an  Agricultural  Bureau,  which  we 
refer  to  elsewhere,  and  an  Immigra- 
tion policy,  and  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  High  Commissioner  with  widely-extended 
duties,  covering  the  financial  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  supervision  of  immigration,  and 
co-operating  with  the  Inter-State  Commission  in  fos- 
tering trade  and  commerce.  The  cheapening  of 
cable  charges,  the  extension  of  mail  service,  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  Northern  Territory,  the  compensation 
of  seamen,  the  prohibition  of  inequitable  rebates  by 
trusts  and  combines,  a  Patents  Act,  measures  con- 
solidating on  a  Federal  basis,  laws  relating  to  bills 
of  exchange  and  bankruptcy,  and  marine  insurance 
are  other  items. 

Needless  to  say,   the  Defence  pro- 
Defence,  posals  occupied  a  considerable  part 
of    the   statement.      Reference    was 
made  to  the  forthcoming  Conference 
in   London,    and   Colonel    Foxton's  mission   thereto. 
Mr.   Deakin  .stated  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  construct  docks,  shipyards  and  coaling  facilities, 
stating   that    ' '  the   policy   of  the   Go\'ernment   with 
regard  to  land  defence  will  be  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  universal  training,  commencing  in  vouth. 
and  continuing  towards  manhood.     A  Bill   for  this 
purpose  will  be  introduced,  founding  the  system  in 
the  schools,    where  immediate  preparations   will   he 
made  to  qualifv  senior  cadets."     Mention  was  also 
made  of  the   intention   to  establish   a   military   and 
probably  a  primary  naval  college  in  order  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  efficient  officers.     Mr.  Deakin 
also  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  seek  the  counsel 
of     •  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  com- 
manders of  the  British  army."     In  connection  with 
this.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Go\ernment 
has  been  successful   in  inducing  Lord   Kitchener  to 
spend  a  time  in  Australia  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
term  in  India,  and  after  he  has  visited  Japnn.  Lord 
Kitchener    will    confer    with    the    directors    of    the 
naval   and  military  forces,   and   the  Government  of 
the  day,  .and  give  his  advice  upon  the  momentous 
question  of  the  best  means  of  providing   Australia 
with  an  adequate  defence. 

Th    F  rf      .         ^'^^    Federal    farce    of    plaving    at 

faVr  politics    continued    till    the    counlrv 

was  sick  of  it.     The  Labour  Partv 

continued   its   .^^elf -imposed    task   of 

usmg  every  measure  it  could  think  of  to  block  busi- 

ifcess.      It  declared  its  intention  of  endeaAouring  t) 

allow   no   legislation    whatever   to  go  through,    and 

it  carried   out   this   senseless   and   useless   threat   to 


the  fullest  extent  that  it  could.      The  presumption 
ot    the   position    was   pitiable.      When   analy.sed    it 
might   be   taken   to   mean    that    the    Labour   Party 
imagined  that  no  useful  legislation  could  be  passed 
unless  It  was  dra^^  ing  Ministerial  salary,  a  proposi- 
tion   which    IS   as    amusing   as   it   is   ridiculous.*     It 
openly  vaunted   its  ability  to  block  all  business  by 
preventing  the  Government  getting  the  Supply   Bill 
through,    but,    alas  !    for   the   uncertainty   of   things 
mundane,,  the  Supply   Bill   went  through  as  every- 
body knew  It  would,   and  the  party  only  made  an 
exhibition  of  its  impotence.      No-  sooner,   however 
was  the  Supply  Bill  out  of  the  way  than  a  resolution 
was  tabled  that  the  Government  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  House.     Now  the  party  knew  very 
well      that      the      Government      did      possess      the 
Houses   confidence,    and   that   at   any   time   a    vote 
mightbe  taken   there,  would  be   a  very   substantial 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Government,  and  vet  the 
stupid  pretence  was  kept  up  day  after  day;  night 
after    night,    until     it     became     utterly    wearisome. 
Never,   possibly,    have  the  halls  of   Parliament  lis- 
tened to  such  a  display  of  empty  and  meaningless 
talk  and  foolish  twaddle.     Every  subject  under  the 
sun,    whether  appropriate  or  not,   was  used  to  pro- 
long  the   senseless   debate.      Of  course     the   result 
was  foreseen,  but  the  Government  would  have  been 
justified   in   the   eyes   of   the   country     had   it   lona 
before  brought  the  matter  to  a  head.     Hansard  has 
been   filled   with   columns  of  most  unqualified  rub- 
bish     One  wonders  often,  and  the  present  condition 
ot   things  has  brought  it  home  more  strongly  than 
e\  er.  what  u.seful  purpose  it  serves  by  the  perpetua- 
tion  of  these  drivellings  in   permanent  form.      But 
Nemesis   must   surely   overtake   any   party   that   de- 
lil>erately  stops  the  business  of  the  country  as  the 
Labour   Party  has   done.      It  is  nothing  short  of  a 
political  crime  for  time  and  money  to  be  squandered 
m  such  a  graceless  fashion.     One  extraordinary  per- 
son  absorbed   9   hours  and    40    minutes,     and     the 
resu  t  IS  duly  enshrined.     Of  course  when  the  matter 
IS   all    boiled    down   it   becomes   apparent  that   per- 
sonal rancour  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  vicious  con- 
duct.      Always    hypocritically    clamouring    that    it 
wants  to  be  alone,  the  party  has  suddenly  waked  to 
the    fact    that    political     loneliness     is     one    of    the 
greatest  dangers  that  can  menace  its  safety,   for  it 
gnes  the  electors  such  a  clear-cut  issue  as  they  have 
never    had    before,    and    with    clear-cut    issues    the 
Labour   Party   is   likely   to   lose.      The   strength   of 
Labour  in  the  past  has  Iain  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
'l^^.f  '^'^\  f"  ^''P  '".  in  most  cases,  between  rival  Can- 
dida res.  but  the  <-oalescing  of  the  forces  which  Labour 
has  antagonised  bangs  the  door  in  the  face  of  anv 
such    possibility    in    the    future,    and    Labour    sees 
with  clear  ^ves  the  dangers  that  lie  in  front  of  it 
Never    before,    however,    have    disappointed    hopes 
been  borne  with  such  terribly  bad  grace,   and  the  re- 
x-elations  of  personal  character  which  are  now  beincr 
made,  should  prove  a  severe  handicap  to  the  candi 
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datures  of  some  of  the  Labour  members  when  the 
elections  come  round.  The  history  of  the  last  few 
weeks  ought  to  convince  intelligent  Australians  that 
political  debasement  lies  in  front  of  Labour  Party 
power,  if  office  always  has  the  same  effect  upon  its 
members  as  it  has  already  done. 

The  weary  flow  of  words,  it  could 
A  Plan  That        hardly  be  called  a  debate,  came  to 
''^'''**''  an  end  on  the   i6th  inst.,   after  ex- 

tending over  three  weeks.     It  ended 
so  suddenlv  as  to  give  most  people  a  shock.     It  seems 
that   the   Labour    Party    was  bent  on   "dishing  the 
Government  "  by  ending  the  debate  abruptly.     They 
hoped  to  snatch  a  vote  when  a  number  of  the  Govern- 
ment supporters  were  absent,  but,  like  some  other  of 
"  the  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  men,"   the  plan 
failed,      the     cat    was    let    out    of    the    bag,     and 
the     Go\ernment     was     ready.       The      Government 
won      bv      a      majoritv      of      seven.        Several      of 
the  members  were  awa\ .   either  on  urgent  business, 
or    through    illness,    and    others    were    not    in    the 
precincts  of   the   House,   not   anticipating  the  early 
closing   of    the    debate.      Either   by    pairs  or   direct 
votes,'' th.'    LaliMur    Tarty    voted    its    full    strength. 
Had 'the  ^linistry  Ix-cii  able  to  get  the  votes  of  all 
its    supporters,    its    majority    would    have    been    13. 
This  does  not  take   any   count  of   the  vote   of   Mr. 
Fowler,    one  of   the   W.->t    Australian   M's.P.,    who 
has  left  the  Labour  Pan  v.  and  who  ranks  as  an  in- 
dependent, and  who  did  not  vote.     There  is.  there- 
fore, no  need  for  the  Labour  Party  to  chuckle,  and 
Mr.     Fisher's    delighted    chuckle    that    the    Govern- 
mt-nt's   majoritv    was   "coming  down"    was  hardly 
justified,     '(The  majority  over  the  Supply  Bill  was 
8.)      The    Labour    Party    so    far    has    been    badly 
hit.   and  it  deserves  all   it  has  got.      The  bitterness 
of  soul  aTid  the  rancour  that  have  been  manifested, 
have  been  humiliating  to  the  last  degree.     It  is  sin- 
cerelv   to  be  hoped   that   the   Government   will   now 
push' on   with  business,   applying  the  closure  if  the 
jjarty  shows  further  signs  of  garrulous  volubility. 


The  attack  from  one  point  of  view 

Letting  off  the      is  intensely  amu.sing.     The  wildest 

Steam.  attem])ts   have  been   made   to   rouse 

the  members  of  the  Government 
into  recriminations,  but  they  have  all  failed  dis- 
mallv.  The  Government  is  simply  letting  the  Labour 
kettle  l)oil  itself  over,  before  quietly  taking  it  off  the 
fire,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  Government  did 
not  wish  to  seem  as  if  there  was  any  attempt  to  gag 
s])eech,  the  farce  would  have  ended  long  before  by 
ap])liration  of  the  closure.  One  can  only  fervently 
hope  that  the  partv  that  has  such  an  utter  disregard 
of  its  responsibilities  will  receive  the  sharpest  of 
lessons  at  the  gen*  ral  elections. 


In  the  meantime  important  matters 

Important  wait    consideration.       The    defence 

Measures  Wait,     problem    needs    tackling,    and    this 

all-important  subject  must  lie  on 
the  shelf  because  the  Labour  Party  is  not  in  a  good 
humour.  The  question  of  the  population  of  our 
waste  places  literally  cries  out  for  settlement,  and 
it,  too,  must  remain,  although,  of  course,  the  Labour 
Partv  makes  no  .secret  of  its  desire  to  prevent  de- 
velopment in  this  direction.  One  feels  inclined  to 
give  up  trying  to  show  that  settlement  would  pro- 
mote industry  and  advance  the  cause  of  Labour. 
It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  session  draws 
near  to  a  close,  the  madness  of  the  party  will  re- 
turn lest  the  electors  shall,  in  their  quick  forgetful - 
ness,  lose  the  memory  of  what  has  transpired 
since  the  Hou.se  met.  With  a  wildness  that  borders 
on  ferocity  some  of  the  members  of  the  party  tiave 
been  prosecuting  a  platform  campaign,  which,  while 
political  in  its  name,  is  most  vicious  and  personal  m 
its  character.  Fortunately,  the  Liberals  have  taken 
no  notice  of  it.  and  it  is  fizzling  out,  but  it  will  pro- 
bably be  rene\ved  again  later  on.  and  it  is  well  that 
the  doings  ot  tlie  i)arty  should  be  put  on  record. 
"  lest  we  forget." 

The  pailv  i)rofesses  to  want  a  dis- 
Laboar  and  a       solution,  but  it  is  a  hypocritical  cry. 
DissolutiBii.         'phat   is   the   last   thing   the   Labour 
Party  wants,  especially  at  this  junc- 
ture,  for  it  is  an  open  secret  that  a  good  many  of 
the   Labour    Party    recognise   that   the   mpre   vicious 
spirits  in  its  j-ank's  have  seriously  jeopardised  the  in- 
terests of  the  party  by  their  wild  and  inflammatory 
.speeches.     There  is  no  more  likelihood  of  their  get- 
ting a  dissolution  than  there  is  of  their  coming  into 
power  again  this  session,   which  is  one  of  the  most 
unlikely  things  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Liberal  Government  did  wisely 

Our  Naval  in  that     when  it  made  an  offer  of 

Contribution.        assistance   to   the    British    Navy,    it 

did  not  do  so  in  terms  that  neces- 
sarily involved  the  giving  of  a  Dreadnought.  The 
offer  leaves  it  open  to  the  British  Government  to 
say  whether  anything  else  would  be  more  acceptable. 
In  those  terms  not  only  can  no  exception  be  taken 
to  it,  but  its  action  can  be  heartily  applauded.  As- 
sistance should  be  of  such  a  practical  character  that 
it  will  take  the  form  that  is  most  needed.  We  have 
alwavs  favoured  a  large  increase  in  our  naval  sub- 
sidy, but  if  the  question  of  local  defence  be  under- 
taken to  such  an  extent  as  to  provide  a  truly  efficient 
navy  which  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  Empire, 
and  be  utili.sed  in  common  wdth  the  Empire's  other 
forces,  adverse  criticism  mav  be  allowed  to  die 
away.  Colonel  Foxton,  who  has  gone  to  London  as 
the  representative  of  the  Government  at  the  forth- 
coming Imperial  Conference,  is  not  likely  to  favour 
anv  increase  of  subsidv  to  the  British  Xavv,  it  being 
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understood  that  strenuous  efforts  are  to  be  put  forth 
to  increase  our  own  local  power  so  that  in  any  time 
of  need  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  successful  de- 
fence of  our  own  shores,  and  at  the  same  time  guard 
the  interests  of  the  Empire.  Truly  we  need  it.  We 
can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  short  time  to  create  a 
navy  that  would  enable  us  to  take  the  sea  with  a 
strong  foreign  power,  but  we  can  certainly  provide 
such  an  one  that  will  enable  us  to  form  a  magni- 
ficent assistance  to  the  mother  country,  and  a  great 
menace  to  the  Empire's  foes.  That  is  the  aspect 
which  matters  are  likely  to  assume.  The  Confer- 
ence has  commended  itself  to  Australians,  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  practically  the  first  time  that 
we  have  been  recognised  as  having  an  opinion  on 
such  a  serious  matter  as  the  unity  of  the  Empire, 
the  first  time  we  become  recognised  as  active  partners 
in  the  business  of  Empire-making,  and  whatever  the 
result  may  be  as  far  as  the  plan  of  defence  is  con- 
cerned, that  result-  will  be  nothing  compared  with 
the  moral  effect  of  the  Conference. 

_.     ,        .  ,       The     Imperial     Press     Conference, 
Pr7sr'  ^^■'^^ch  has  just  closed,  bids  fair  to 

Conference.  take  a  prominent  place  amongst  the 
world's  Empire-shaping  events.  As 
things  turned  out,  the  Conference  expanded  into  an 
importance  that  was  certainly  not  anticipated  when 
the  delegates  left  Australia.  What  the  substantial 
tesults  are  we  can  hardly  know  yet,  for,  though  the 
Conference  was  connected  with  the  Press,  the  re- 
ports were  as  meagre  as  those  on  most  affairs  of  Em- 
pire moment.  But  the  moral  effect  in  Australia  has 
been  splendid.  Here  again  we  feel  as  though  the 
mother  country  was  beginning  to  better  understand 
the  enormous  possibilities  that  lie  before  the  Empire 
in  connection  with  over-seas  Dominions,  and  w^e 
greatly  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  the  closer  tie  which 
seems  likely  to  bind  us. 

It  is  no  satisfaction  to  sensible  peo- 
Bpoken  mil  pie  when  events  justify  prophecies, 
Troubles.  i^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^,^^^^  ^^^  smoothest  of  self- 

satisfaction  might  be  experienced 
by  those  who  warned  the  Broken  Hill  miners  of 
their  folly  in  the  day  of  their  madness.  Everybody 
but  the  poor  fellows  themselves  could  see  what 
was  going  to  happen,  and  it  has  happened.  The 
whirlwind  is  being  reaped  with  a  vengeance  by  those 
who  sowed  the  wind.  Some  thousands  of  men  still 
remain  out  of  employment,  and,  although  the  strike 
was  ill-advised,  and  there  was  no  necessity  whatever 
for  the  strong  measures  that  were  taken,  the  men 
now  expect  the  people  and  the  Government  that  they 
railed  against  so  bitterly '  to  find  employment  for 
them.  It  is  rather  a  hard  thing  for  society  to  have 
to  do.  The  social  order  suffered  through  the  ill- 
advised  action  of  the  men,  and  now  the  men  expect 
the  social  body  to  look  after  their  needs.  "  Feed 
us,"  say-  the  men,  and  rail  at  the  powers  that  be. 


The  powers  might  say,  though  they  do  not,  "  You 
are  hungry  because  you  disregarded  wisdom  and 
flouted  our  advice."  "  That  makes  no  difi'erence," 
reply  the  lawless,  "  we  may  have  blackguarded  you, 
indeed  we  did,  but  it  is  your  duty  to  find  work  for 
us  when  we  want  it,  even  though  when  we  have 
it  we  may  turn  it  aside  if  the  conditions  do  not 
plea.se  us,  and  may  trample  on  law  and  disregard 
authority  if  it  suits  our  particular  whim."  That  in 
effect  is  what  is  happening.  It  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory how  the  men  of  Broken  Hill  reviled  the  name 
of  Mr.  Wade,  and  now  in  the  bitterest  and  wildest 
of  terms  they  demand  that  he  should  find  work  for 
them.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  as  we  more  than  hinted 
last  month,  that  Labour  has  not  yet  developed 
brains,  and  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  logic  of  the 
position  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Men  have 
openly  suggested  the  wrecking  of  houses  and  the 
looting  of  shops,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  a  bene- 
volent people,  through  the  State,  gives  instructions 
for  the  relief  of  necessitous  cases.  Truly  the  after- 
math of  the  strike  must  be  bitter  to  the  strikers, 
for  they  not  only  lost  substantially,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  sue  in  the  most  abject  of  terms  for  assis- 
tance from  the  very  people  they  derided,  \\hen  to 
this  is  added  the  same  recklessness  and  wildness 
that  has  lately  characterised  the  Labour  Party  in 
Parliament,  it  leads  people  who  ha\e  responsibilities 
and  .social  interests  at  heart  to  beliexe  that  the 
kindest  thing  to  do  to  the  Labour  Party  is  to  rele- 
gate it  into  obscurity  for  a  generation  or  two  until 
it  has  developed  brains.  Truly  this  year  it  has 
acted  in  an  extraordinarilv  brainless  fashion. 

Matters  in  the  State  Hou.ses  cannot 
State  he  said  to  be  either  lively  or  enter- 

Politics,  taining.       In    Queensland    some    of 

the  Government  members  have  gone 
over  ro  the  Opposition,  but  it  is  scarcely  likely  they 
will  \<c  able  to  upset  the  political  equilibrium.  Mr. 
Kidstoii  considers  the  position  of  his  Government  per- 
r.-ctl\-  satislactnrv.  Tht-  Gox'ernment  lias  won  a  bye- 
fliM'tioii.  I'dc  lignrcs  being  rather  r<:markalile  : — J. 
Fursytli  (Ministerialist).  1586  votes  ;  J.  Denny 
(Labour),  725  votes  ;  W.  H.  V.  Joyner  (Indepen- 
dent Ministerialist),  543  votes.  This  meant  an  over- 
whelming victory  for  the  Governm.ent.  In  New 
South  Wales,  the  House,  like  the  Federal  one,  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  purposeless  want  of  confidence  de- 
bate. .  It  is  not  likely  to  result  in  anything.  The 
West  Australian  Cabinet  has  been  remodelled,  and 
the  new  Tasmanian  one  has  launched  out  on  its,  as 
yet,  uncertain  career.  It  has  survived  an  adverse 
motion,  winning  by  15  votes  to  11.  The  fiew 
Cabinet  is  compo.sed  as  follows  : — Premier  and 
Treasurer — Sir  Elliott  Lewis  ;  Attorney-General 
and  Minister  of  Education — Mr.  A.  E.  Solomon; 
Minister  for  Lands,  Works,  Railways,  and  Mines — 
Mr.  Alex.  Hean  ;  Chief  Secretary  and  Leader  in  the 
Legislative  Council — Dr.  Butler  ;  Honorary  Minister 
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in  the  Legislative  Assembly — Mr.  Joiin  Hope ; 
Honorary  Minister  in  the  Legislative  Council — Mr. 
C.  Russen.  In  South  Australia  Labour  won  the 
seat  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Price,  but  by  a  majority 
of  only  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  Torrens  is  a 
Labour  stronghold,  and  the  figures  are  eloquent  of 
the  loss  of  Labour  prestige. 

The  better  representation  of  the  peo- 
Electoral  pie  in  electoral  matters  throughout 

Reform.  ^j^g   whole  of  the   States   is  only   a 

matter  of  time.  Victoria  is  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Tasmania,  which  lately  conducted 
its  elections  under  a  system  of  preferential  voting. 
Tt  is  high  time  her  present  faulty  system  was  reme- 
died, for  at  the  present  time  she  stands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  States  with  regard  to  electoral  conveni- 
ences, but  under  the  Bill  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Murray  Government,  both  enrolment  and 
voting  will  be  simplified,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
more  effective.  Hitherto  enrolment  has  depended 
entirely  on  the  electors,  but  if  the  new  Bill  is  passed 
an  election  canvass  of  every  new  district  will  be 
taken  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  ascertain  what  per- 
sons are  qualified  for  Assembly  electors,  and  to  see 
that  every  qualified  person  is  on  the  roll.  One 
clause  of  the  Bill  deals  with  preferential  voting,  the 
mode  suggested  being  that  the  elector  puts  No.  i 
opposite  the  name  of  his  favourite  candidate.  If  he 
so  desires  he  may  also  indicate  the  other  candidates 
in  order  of  preference.  Where  there  are  more  than 
two  candidates,  and  no  one  receives  such  a  number 
of  first  preference  votes  as  to  give  him  an  absolute 
majority,  the  one  with  the  fewest  first  preference 
votes  will  be  declared  the  defeated  candidate,  and 
the  ballot  papers  counted  to  him  will  be  distributed 
among  the  others  in  order  of  the  voters'  preference. 
The  weeding  out  process  will  be  continued  until  it 
is  found  that  one  has  obtained  an  absolute  majority 
of  votes.  Or  in  the  event  of  only  two  candidates 
remaining,  no  member  having  an  absolute  majority, 
the  candidate  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
will  be  declared  elected.  This  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  haphazard  system  of  voting. 
One  very  important  feature  of  the  proposed  Bill, 
and  one  which  will  constitute  it  a  great  advantage 
over  the  present  antiquated  system,  is  that  voters 
will  be  allowed  only  to  register  in  the  district  in 
which  they  live. 


Old  Age 
Pensions. 


The  payment  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
by  the  Commonwealth  came  into 
operation  for  the  first  time  during 
the  month.  In  many  respects  the 
provisions  are  much  more  humane  than  under  some 
of  the  State  Acts.  The  work  of  changing  State 
certificates  for  Commonwealth  ones  will  necessarily 
take  some  time,  but  under  the  new  system,  when  it 
comes  perfectly  into  operation,  the  applications  for 
Old    Age    Pensions    will    be   very    much    simplified. 


Tlie  passing  of  this  measure,  and  the  bringing  of 
Old  Age  Pensions'  payment  under  a  uniform  Com- 
monwealth system,  marks  the  disappearance  of  an- 
other verv  well-defined  State  prerogative.  Hence- 
forth, under  the  Act,  applications  of  Australians,  re- 
sident within  the  borders  of  the  Commonwealth,  will 
make  the  basis  of  grants. 

An  indication  of  the  way  in 
Agriculture  which  the  farming  community  is 
CommJnwe'alth.  ^vaking  up  to  a  sense  of  its  impor- 
tance and  Its  privileges,  is  a  great 
convention  which  has  just  been  held  in  Bendigo  in 
connection  with  the  industry.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
a  deplorable  lack  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
producers,  who  really  occupy  the  most  important  of 
positions  among  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth, 
n  is  one  of  the  many  signs  manifest  lately  of  the 
waking  up  of  the  farming  community  to  their  needs. 
Australia  has  proved  such  a  fruitful  country  in  its 
virgin  condition  that  the  need  of  association  for  the 
purposes  of  education  and  protection  of  interests 
has  been  overlooked,  and  it  is  a  fine  sign  of  the 
times  that  the  country  is  waking  up  to  the  necessity 
for  the  tillage  of  the  soil  receiving  greater  considera- 
tion than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  With  the  creation 
of  a  Commonwealth  Agricultural  Bureau,  the  whole 
question  of  land  cultivation  of  a  more  practical  and 
intense  culture,  on  the  better  American  lines,  should 
receive  a  great  ifnpetus.  One  very  important  matter 
discussed  at  the  Convention  was  that  of  the  making 
of  forest  roads.  Hitherto  the  country  has  hardly 
waked  up  to  tlie  importance  of  road-making  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  new  districts,  and  the  pioneers  of 
the  country  ha\e  been  sadly  handicapped  by  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  have  settled  the  remoter 
country  districts.  An  aggressive  policy  in  this  re- 
gard would  do  more  towards  throwing  open  the  re- 
moter areas  of  the  country  than  any  amount  of  fancy 
legislation.  If  the  intense  loneliness  of  the  back 
districts  could  only  be  removed  by  the  making  of 
communication  easier,  and  if  a  way  could  be  ob- 
tained for  getting  produce  to  market  at  a  reasonable 
expense,  there  are  many  thousands  of  people  who 
would  be  willing  to  tackle  the  pioneering  problem 
without  any  other  assistance  from  the  Government. 
Another  matter  that  deserves  note  was  the  proposal 
that  the  Government  should  undertake  the  training 
of  young  farmers  all  over  Australia.  It  is  becoming 
recognised  that  if  this  fertile  land  is  to  yield  the 
magnificent  returns  that  it  is  waiting  to  do,  modern 
scientific  methods  must  be  brought  into  vogue.  In- 
dividuals cannot  get  this  unaided  in  the  degree  that 
is  necessary,  and  it  is  only  by  the  Government  step- 
ping in  and  providing  the  means  whereby  instruc- 
tion may  be  gained  by  somewhat  easy  methods,  that 
the  difl^iculties  can  be  overcome.  Before  an  Agricul- 
tural Bureau  established  by  the  Commonwealth  there 
lie  some  of  the  finest  possibilities  for  a  Government 
to  make  itself  a  very  real  and  effective  power.     It  is 
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of  little  use  to  open  markets  (although  it  is  necessary 
to  do  this  in  order  to  enable  the  producer  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  return)  unless  the  producer  is  taught 
the  wisest  and  most  effective  methods  for  grappling 
with  the  problem  of  the  soil. 

Sir  John  Quick  put  the  position  in 
X  llopefui  3  very  clear  light  when  he  said  in  a 

Utterance.         ^^^p^^  ^y  j^-j^  ^j^.^^  ^^,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

( 'onvention  : — "  It  would  be  a  fun- 
-damental  blot  on  our  Constitution  if,  whilst' we  had 
power  over  trade  and  commerce,  we  had  no  power 
•over  production,  which  naturally  precedes  trade  and 
commerce.  The  proposed  new  department  should 
include  quarantine,  improvement  of  breed  and  types  ; 
preparation  and  supervision  of  schemes  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  bounties ;  investigation  of 
improved  methods  of  storage  and  preser\ation  dur- 
ing transfer  of  perishable  products  ;  systematic  in- 
quiries as  to  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  Aus- 
tralia in  parts  where  agriculture  is  now  neglected  ; 
remedies  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  aft^ecting 
agricultural  products ;  promotion  of  the  export 
trade ;  inspection  and  certification  of  exported  food 
products,  thus  giving  a  Federal  guarantee  to  pur- 
chasers in  foreign  markets,  as  is  done  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada ;  securing  and  inspecting  ship- 
ping accommodation  for  the  export  of  Australian 
produce ;  reporting  and  advising  as  to  foreign  mar- 
kets ;  the  collection  of  information  relating  to 
primary  industries  and  production ;  furnishing  in- 
formation and  advice  respecting  agriculture  to  the 
State  Departments  in  Australia,  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner in  London."  When  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  speaks  like  this  there  is  hope  of  som.ething 
being  done. 

A  fresh  effort  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Victorian'"  Victorian  advocates  of  Scripture 
Sclioais.  Reading    in    State    Schools    to    get 

some  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  what 
they  ask.  New  South  Wales  has  an  admirable 
system,  which  has  worked  well  for  many  years,  and 
no  one  ever  takes  exception  to  it.  If  it  answers  so 
v/ell  on  the  north  side  of  the  Murray,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  why  it  should  not  work  as  well 
south  of  it.  Government  after  Government,  how- 
ever, has  refused  to  give  the  people  the  opportunity 
to  say  whether  they  desire  it  or  not.  That  is  all  the 
advocates  of  the  system  have  asked.  They  have 
not  demanded  that  it  should  be  introduced  against 
the  majority  of  the  wishes  of  the  electors,  but  have 
only  asked  a  very  democratic  right  when  they  ha^•e 
urged  that  the  electors  should  be  allowed  to  decide 
the  question.  There  seems  as  little  chance  now, 
however,  of  the  question  of  a  referendum  being 
settled  by  Parliament  as  there  has  been  for  a  long 
time.  The  present  Victorian  Government  is  divided 
upon  the  question,  and  the  Premier  refuses  to  in- 
troduce the  Bill  as  a  Government  measure.  In- 
deed, he  is  personally  opposed  to  it,  and  has  stated 


that  he  will  vote  against  it.  It  is  hard  to  see  where 
the  consistency  comes  in  of  a  Parliamentarian  who 
opposes  the  referendum,  when  he  has  been  elected 
to  the  position  he  holds  by  democratic  methods. 


The    Free-Trade    League    of    New 
free-Trade         South    Wales    is    evidently  .  deter- 
Manifesto.         mined  that  it  shall  not  lose  its  exis- 
tence or  its  fighting  platform,   and 
it  has  issued  the  following  platform  :  — 

1.  Reduction  of  Customs  duties,  beginning  with 
those  burdens  which  press  so  heavily  upon  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  masses. 

2.  Substitution  of  land-value  taxation,  without 
exemptions,  to  replace  the  revenue  lost  by  reduction 
of  Customs  duties,  instead  of  any  proposed  form 
of  graduated  land  tax  with  exemptions. 

3.  Discretionary  powers  of  Minister  for  Customs 
to  be  abolished,  and  all  tariff  schedules  to  be  de- 
finitely fixed  by  Parliament. 

4.  Economy  in  administration. 

5.  Equitable  adjustment  of  State  and  Federal 
finance. 

Although  the  fiscal  battle  is  for  the  time  ended, 
and  militant  fiscalism  is  in  suspense,  the  question 
is  bound  to  come  up  again  some  day,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  League  is  appropriate  at  the  present 
time  as  stating  definitely  what  the  Free-Trade 
League  stands  for. 

As    happens   generallv,    when   there 

a^SfVhe*"       ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  change  in  the  Ministerial 

Post  Office.        head  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 

some  of  the  law-breakers  who  have 
evaded  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  Act  by  aiding 
other  law-breakers  to  gamble  through  the  medium 
of  the  post  office,  and  who  have  had  their  corres- 
pondence stopped,  have  attempted  to  get  clear  of  the 
punishment.  Some  of  those  who  were  included  in 
the  late  Tasmanian  black  list  have  tried  to  get  the 
prohibition  removed.  The  Postmaster-General  has 
had  an  application  from  the  trustees  of  the  will  of 
the  late  George  Adams  for  the  removal  of  the  em- 
bargo placed  upon  their  correspondence.  They  set 
out  that  businesses  are  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
estate  other  than  the  sweeps,  although  they  admitted 
that  their  correspondence  had  included  letters  in- 
tended for  the  promotion  of  Tattersall's.  They 
also  made  a  proposal  which  somewhat  savours  of  ar- 
rogance and  impudence,  inasmuch  as  they  wish  to  put 
upon  the  Postal  Department  the  work  of  sorting  out 
the  good  from  the  bad  among  their  correspCndence. 
Their  proposal  was  that  their  correspondence  should 
be  opened  in  the  presence  of  an  Officer  of  the  de- 
partment, and  the  sweep  letters  separated  from  the 
others.  W^hat  a  brazen  face  law-breaking  abettors 
of  gambling  have  !  If  this  proposal  were  carried  out, 
the  department  would  be  besieged  by  applications 
from  all  those  who  are  on  the  black  list,  and  the 
Commonwealth  would  have  to  bear  the  expense  of 
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assisting  men  who  have  openly  flouted  the  law.  For 
all  such  law-breakers  the  law  provides  an  easy  and 
an  almost  too  reasonable  method  for  them  to  re- 
habilitate themselves.  They  have  simply  to  sign  a 
declaration  that  they  will  sin  no  more,  and  to  carry 
out  their  promise.  This,  however,  some  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  black  list  refuse  to  do.  Consequently 
they  must  bear  the  punishment  of  their  misdeeds. 
Australia  is  trying  to  cleanse  itself  of  the  gambling 
evil,  and  the  men  who  openly  oppose  it  in  its  efforts 
should  be  treated  with  short  shrift.  It  is,  therefore, 
satisfactory  to  know  that  Sir  John  Quick  speaks  of 
the  application  in  the  following  terms: — "The 
trustees  of  the  Adams  estate  have  not  since  under- 
taken to  cease  receiving  letters  in  connection  with 
the  sweep  business,  and  the  department  has  received 
a  copy  of  a  circular,  showing  that  the  trustees  have 
in\-ited  correspondence  to  be  sent  to  a  brewery  in 
Hobart.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  trustees  are 
tx)ntiiiuing  to  carry  on  lottery  business  under  the 
State  law,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  entitled  to  a  cancellation  of  the  order, 
which  will  continue  in  force  until  further  notice." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  con- 
South  Australian  sequence  of  the  position  taken  up 
Labour  Party.  by  the  South  Australian  Labour 
Party,  the  other  parties  in  the 
House  have  arrixed  at  a  mutual  understanding.  A 
working  agreement  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  Labour  Party  now  regards  itself 
as  the  Opposition.  This,  of  course,  is  no  more  than 
was  to  have  been  expected,  but  it  is  a  matter  for 
extreme  regret  that  the  South  Australian  Labour 
Party,  which  is  decidedly  of  a  finer  calibre  than 
that  in  any  of  the  other  States,  should  have  so  de- 
terminedly separated  itself  from  the  forces  of 
Liberalism.  But  this  .seems  to  be  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  party  at  the  present  juncture.  It 
must  spell  retrogression,  and  we  must  admit  that 
we  are  extremely  regretful  that  the  Labour  Party  in 
South  Australia  should  thus  have  put  itself  in  a 
measure  out  of  court.  Somehow  or  other,  people 
generallv  hardly  expected  this  of  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Labour  Party,  which  has  hitherto  maintained 
an  exceedingly  high  standard.  It  appears  that  the 
desire  of  the  party  that  the  Premiership  should  go 
to  one  of  its  members  might  have  been  granted,  but 
that  the  party  had  stated  its  intention  to  oppose  Mr. 
Peake  at  the  next  election.  It  surely  was  more  than 
could  be  expected  of  any  man  to  tamely  submit  to 
this,  and  practically  to  accept  a  suggestion  that  he 
should  politically  snuff  himself  out.  Under  the 
circumstances  there  was  nothing  left  for  Mr.  Peake 
but  to  do  as  he  did. 


The  Commonwealth  revenue  for  the; 
Commonwealth      vear  ending  June  30  has  not  come 
Revenue.  '^p  ^,j  expectations.     This  is  not  al- 

together unexpected.  The  total  re- 
venue amounted  to  ;£  14- 35°. 460,  but  the  shortage 
on  the  estimates  was  ;£226,8ii.  It  is  accounted  for 
in  Cu.stoms  and  Excise  revenue,  which  is  ;£i97.2i8 
short  of  estimate,  and  postal  revenue,  which  is 
^73,081  short.  When  allowance  is  made  for  small 
sums  such  as  the  repayment  of  the  States'  propor- 
tion of  pensions,  ^27,154,  and  transfer  from  the 
pension  fund  of  the  Commonwealth  for  its  propor- 
tion of  pensions,  ^^7536,  the  net  shortage  comes  to 
the  amount  stated. 

The  long-standing  dispute  between 
South  Australia's    Victoria  and  South  Australia  as  to 
Boundary.  the  ownership  of  a  strip  of  territory 

between  them  is  to  be  decided  in  a 
court  of  law.     Victoria  has  been  extremely  negligent 
of  her  duty  with  regard  to  it.     The  territory  in  ques- 
tion  covers   340,000   acres.      It   is   a   narrow    strip  ^ 
from   the  sea  to  the  Murray,    and   averages   about ' 
two  miles  in  width.     The  basis  of  the  dispute  lies- 
upon    the    following    facts  : — Before   the    State   of 
Victoria  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  the 
boundary  from  the  sea  to  the  36th  parallel  of  lati 
tude,  about  half  the  strip,  was  fixed  by  agreemei'i 
between  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia.      Later  on  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  an  error  in  the  survey,  the  correction  of 
which    would   give   South   Australia   an   advantage. 
Clearly  then  the  disputed  area  would  seem  to  belong 
to    South    Australia ;    but   Victoria   claims   the   dis- 
puted area  on  the  ground  that  the  line  drawn  was 
the  one  that  was  intended,  and  also  on  the  ground 
of    long    possession.      The    other    section    Victoria 
claims  on  the  ground  of  long  possession,   and  the 
correction  of  the  survey,  according  to  the  knowledge 
at  the  time  at  which  it  \yas  made.     The  South  Aus- 
tralian claim  rests  partly  on  an  old  Imperial  pro- 
clamation,   which   is   in  conflict   with   the   interstate 
agreement.     Victoria  has  trafficked  in  a  good  deal 
of   the   land.     30,000    acres    are    alienated   in   fee 
simple,  while  the  remaining  310,000  acres  are  held 
under  Crown  leases.     In  January,  1908,  Sir  Thomas 
Bent,  then  Premier,  agreed  with  the  late  Mr.   Price 
to  pay  South  Australia  ^jo-j.^oo  for  the  territorv 
on   condition   that    South    Australia   abandoned    all 
claim  to  it.     This,  however,  was  not  ratified  by  tl 
Victorian  Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  r. 
spectful   requests  by   South   Australia,   Victoria   has 
refused  to  do  anything.     Hence  the  present  justifi- 
able action.     It  is  very  likely  that  whichever  way  the 
derision  of  the  High  Court  goes,  the  Privy  Council 
will  be  appealed  to. 


Summer  Once  More. 


LONDON,  June  ist,  1909. 
The  first  five  months  of  the  year 
have  been  somewhat  inclement  in 
Britain.  Snow  and  frost  in  May 
are  unwelcome  visitors,  even  when 
they  come  in  the  midst  of  a  record  of  307  hours  of 
sunshine  for  the  month.  The  pleasant  weeks,  when 
a  belated  spring  imperceptibly  gives  way  to  an  early 
summer,  are  with  us  again,  and  Nature  and  her  children 
rejoice  in  jocund  revel.  This  month  is  to  be  one  of 
picnics  and  pageants.  The  first  British  party,  in  the 
shape  of  a  posse  of  Labour  M.P.'s,  has  already 
started  on  a  tour  through  Germany.  Late  in  the 
mjnth  the  most  remarkable  group  of  Christian 
bishops  and  ministers  of  religion,  with  a  few  Jews 
added  to  remind  them  of  the  origins  of  their 
faith,  will  leave. England  to  return  the  visit  which  the 
German  pastors  paid  to  this  country  last  year.  A 
deputation  from  the  London  County  Council  is 
visidng  Nancy,  also  on  a  return  visit.  The  Burgo- 
master of  Berlin  with  several  councillors  have  been 
in  London  as  the  guests  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
journalists  of  the  Empire,  who  have  been  invited  to 
spend  a  fortnight  in  the  Homeland,  are  already 
arriving  in  town,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
them  welcome.  They  are  the  articulate  spokesmen 
of  Greater  Britain. 

The  chemists  of  the  world  held  a 

The  Chemists       great   International   Congress  last 

the  World.         week    in    London.     There     were 

3,000  of  them  gathered  together 

from  all  the  countries  of  the  civilised,  world.     Five 

hundred  arrived  from  Germany  in  a  special  steamer, 

500  came  from  France,  130  from  Italy,  100  from,  the 

States,  and  100  from  Austria.    China  and  Japan  each 

sent  three   representatives.     The  polyglot    assembly 

printed  its  proceedings  in   tour  languages — English, 

French,  German,  and  Italian.     How  much    simpler 

it  would  be  if  everybody  learned  Esperanto  !     To  the 


Pageants. 


ordinary  man  in  the  street,  chemists,  from  being  mere 
makers  of  stinks,  have  come  to  be  the  magicians  of 
the  modern  world.  Who  can  tell  how  soon  one  of 
these  3,000  spectacled  priests  of  the  crucible  and 
hierophants  of  the  laboratory  will  make  some  dis- 
covery that  may  revolutionise  an  industry  or  destroy 
a  civilisation  ?  These  descendants  of  the  Alchemist 
may  present  us,  if  not  with  the  Elixir  of  Life  and  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  yet  with  some  very  effective 
substitutes  for  both.  When  the  chemist  invented 
Vril  in  Lytton's  "Coming  Race,"  war  ceased  because 
a  child  with  a  small  staff  could  annihilate  an  army. 
The  chemists  are  on  the  track  of  Vril,  and  when  they 
get  a  little  nearer,  the  aeroplane  will  give  them  a 
lift,  and  mankind  will  either  have  to  abjure  war  or 
go  back  to  savagery,  when  chemists  will  be  smelt  out 
like  witches  and  slain  without  mercy. 

The  gorgeous  pageantry  of  flowers 
and  flowering  shrubs  in  English 
woods  and  meadows  will  no  doubt 
be  the  pleasantest  thing  which  we 
have  to  show  the  editors  of  the  Empire.  But 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  other  attractions.  They 
arrive  just  too  late  for  the  Naval  and  Military 
Tournament,  but  they  are  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  naval  review  in  the 
Solent  and  military  parade  at  Aldershot.  Earl's  Court 
and  the  White  City  have  their  attractions.  But  it  is 
not  the  new  pleasure  city  but  the  ancient  historic 
centres  of  English  history  that  will  attract  them  most. 
They  will  visit  Warwick,  Stratford,  Oxford,  and  each 
name  will  become  for  ever  a  living  memory.  For 
those  who  have  opportunity,  the  pageants'  which  are 
now  becoming  so  marked  a  feature  of  English  life 
will  give  them  backward  glimpses  into  the  romantic 
past.  The  great  Church  Pageant  at  Fulham  takes 
place  on  June  10-16,  the  Colchester  Pageant  on 
June  21-27.  One  of  the  most  notable  pageants  is 
that  of  the  village  of  Penshurst,  which  was  performed 
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The  "Execution"  Committee. 

(A  suggestion  for  the  coming  Church  Pageant.) 
Executioner— Viscount  Halifax. 

by  the  villagers  on  June  i  and  2.  In  the  time  to 
come  every  village  will  have  its  pageant,  although 
few  will  have  such  a  wealth  of  historical  incident 
as  Penshurst,  which  from  its  local  annals  can  revive 
this  list  of  tableaux  :^ 

1.  Druids  in  the  Sacred  Grove  at  Penshurst. 

2.  The  Roman  Encampment  at  Penshurst. 

3.  Britons  attacking  the  Roman  lincampmcnt. 

4.  Sir  Roger  Sidney  and  the  King  of  Cyprus. 

5.  King  Edward  I  IE  and  Sir  John  de  Pulteney. 

6.  Sir  Philip  and  Robert  Sidney. 

7.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Zutphen. 

8  and  9.   Arrest  and  Execution  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
10.   Grand  Finale. 

Apart  from  the  international  visits 

Th3  of   Members    of    Parliament   and 

International  Visits    ,,..,..  .   , 

Association.         Municipalities,     special     mention 

should  be  made  of  the  admirable 
work  done  by  the  International  Visits  Association 
which  last  year  visited  Norway  and  this  year  will 
visit  Holland.  The  organiser  of  this  excellent  asso- 
ciation, Miss  F.  M.  Butlin,  of  Old  Headington, 
Oxford,  has  conceived  the  happy  notion  of  making 
the  annual  trip  to  the  Continent  a  means  of  studying 
the  institutions,  literature,  and  manners  and  customs  of 
the  country  visited.  The  programme  for  the  visit  to  the 
Hague,  August  2  7th-September  3rd,  includes  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Holland,  its  government  and  institu- 
tions, its  social  movements,  and  its  literature  and  art. 
The  report  of  the  papers  read  last  year  in  Norway 
gives  one  an  amazing  impression  as  to  the  range  and 
scope  of  this  admirable  scheme,  and  I  cordially  com- 
mend the  Dutch  trip  to  any.  readers  who  may  be 
hesitating  as  to  where  to  spend  their  .summer  holiday. 
Another  development  of  international   visits  is  pro- 


Empire  Day. 


mised  this  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  party  of  Russian 
teachers  who  are  coming  to  London  to  study  our 
educational  system.  We  hope  that  everyone,  from  the 
Government  downwards,  will  endeavour  to  give  these 
pioneers  from  Muscovy  a  hearty  welcome.  This 
would  be  a  practical  method  of  showing  that  the 
Anglo-Russian  entente  is  more  than  a  mere  political 
rapprochement. 

The  general  enthusiastic  celebra- 
tion of  Empire  Day  on  May  24th5 
the  birthday  of  Queen  Victoria,  is 
another  evidence  of  the  desire  to 
express  in  pageantry  the  growing  consciousness  both 
of  the  distant  past  and  the  remote  present.  As  I 
stood  at  my  window  in  Mowbray  House  and  saw 
the  thousands  of  children  march  up  Norfolk  Street, 
and  remembered  the  early  days  when  Empire  Day 
was  considered  one  of  the  fads  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews,  I  felt  very  grateful  to  Lord  Meath, 
whose  zeal  and  unflagging  devotion  have  enabled 
him  to  hand  on  to  the  League  of  the  Empire 
the  task  of  organising  the  realisation  of  a  great 
ideal.  Empire  Day  was  this  year  celebrated  through- 
out the  Empire  as  it  has  never  been  celebrated  before. 
Our  ocean-sundered  Imperial  Venice  is  becoming 
every  year  more  conscious  of  its  unity.  But  the 
proper  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  unity  of  the 
English-speaking  race  is  July  4th.  The  Declaration 
of  American  Independence  was  the  charter  of  that 
colonial  liberty  which  has  alone  made  Great  Britain 
and  Empire  '  Day  possible.  George  Washington  is 
recognised  to-day  as  the  greatest  Englishman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  rendered  the  greatest  service 
to  England  of  any  of  her  sons.  For  it  was  he  who 
defeated  the  Jingoes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Jingoism  then,  as  now,  was  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the 
Empire. 

Empire  Day  is   an    Imperial  and 
Who  are  the        national  demonstration,  in  which 

Parish  Pumpers       .     .  ■    ,    ,  ,,  •         , 

Now  ?  It  IS  essential  that  all  parties  should 

unite.  But  what  can  we  think  oi 
the  parochial  partisanship  of  the  self-styled  Imperial- 
ists who  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  care  of  their 
own  particular  parish  pump — which  they  call  Union- 
ism, Preference,  Tariff  Reform,  or  what  you  please- 
that  they  deliberately  prostitute  Empire  Day  to  the 
service  of  their  faction  ?  This  surely  is  parish- 
pump  politics  of  the  parish-pumpissimest  order. 
However  much  these  fanatics  of  parochial 
politics  may  deplore  the  fact,  one-half,  and  often 
more  than  one-half,  of  the  English  folk  are 
Liberals,    Free   Traders   and   anti-Militarists.     One- 
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half  of  the  burden  of  the  Empire  is  borne  by 
them,  and  every  now  and  then — as,  for  instance,  since 
last  General  Election— the  responsibility  of  ruling  that 
Empire  is  placed  in  their  hands.  What  in  the  name  of 
common-sense  and  patriotism  can  be  more  insensate, 
more  wicked,  than  for  the  Unionists  to  set  themselves 
deliberately  and  of  malice  prepense  to  convert 
what  ought  to  be  a  National  Festival  into  a  miserable 
party  demonstration  !  It  is  these  devices  which  have 
made  the  very  name  of  Empire  stink  in  the  nostrils 
of  millions  of  decent  men.  From  the  days  of 
George  III.  to  those  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Jingoism 
has  always  sacrificed  the  Empire  to  the  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  party  parish-pump  of  their  Little 
English  politics. 

While    everybody   else    was   cele- 
The  King  brating    Empire    Day,    Ministers 

Empire  Day.  refused  to  allow  the  Union  Jack 
to  be  flown  on  any  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  neither  branch  of  the  Service  was 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  celebration— much 
dissatisfaction  naturally  being  expressed  at  this. 
Ministers  took  refuge,  in  the  first  case,  by  alleging  that 
they  did  but  as  their  predecessors  did.  To  this  the 
reply  is  that  their  duty  is  to  do  better  than  their 
predecessors.  That  is  why  they  were  placed  in 
office.  Besides,  Empire  Day  is  much  more  worthy 
of  Government  recognition  now  than  it  was  when 
Mr.  Balfour  was  in  office.  This  excuse  ^ail- 
ing, Lord  Crewe  explained,  as  the  real  reason  for 
Ministerial  abstention,  the  fact  that  the  official 
celebration  of  the  King's  birthday  precluded  the 
recognition  by  the  King's  Ministers  of  an  official 
demonstration  like  Empire  Day.  The  inference 
drawn  in  some  quarters  from  Lord  Crewe's  speech 
is  that  the  King  objects  to  the  celebration  of  his 
mother's  birthday  as  a  great  Imperial  festival.  It  is 
a  monstrous  libel  upon  His  Majesty.  There  is  no 
English-speaking  man  in  the  whole  world  who  sym- 
pathises more  heartily  with  Lord  Meath  in  securing 
the  world-wide  celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  birth- 
day as  Empire  Day  than  Edward  VII.  Lord  Crewe 
must  try  again  to  find  a  better  excuse.  Or  better 
still,  the  Government  before  next  Empire  Day  must 
fly  the  flag  from  all  their  offices,  and  heartily  join  in 
what  has  now  become  a  permanent  national  and 
Imperial  institution. 

George  Meredith  has  not  tarried 
long  after  Mr.  Swinburne.  The 
two  poets  were  friends,  and  their 
death  has  been  lamented  very 
sincerely      by     a   select      circle     of      friends     and 


George  Meredith. 


admirers.  Neither  of  them  ever  reached  the  great 
public.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  if  you  were  to  ques- 
tion the  first  hundred  men  emerging  from  any  of  the 
Underground  stations  to-morrow  morning,  you  would 
find  ten  who  had  ever  read  one  of  Meredith's  novels 
or  any  of  Swinburne's  poems.  That,  no  doubt,  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  public,  but  the  man  in 
the  street  has  something  to  say  to  excuse  his 
ignorance.  Meredith,  like  Browning,  forged  for 
himself  a  style  so  subtle,  so  cryptic,  so  difficult  to  be 
understood  by  the  ordinary  man  that  the  man  in  the 
street  had  perforce  to  pass  him  by  unread.  After 
all,  his  greatest  admirers  cannot  say  that  Meredithism 
as  a  mode  of  the  articulate  expression  of  thought  is 
superior  to  classic  Greek ;  and  as  the  man  in  the 
street  has  not  time  to  learn  to  read  Plato,  so  he  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  not* devoting  his  scanty  leisure 
to  mastering  the  language  of  Meredith. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
A  Personal  Mr.  Meredith  for  the  last  twenty- 

Reminiscence,       five    years    of   his    life.      He   was 

always  very  kind  to  me,  and  at  one 
time  was  rather  urgent  that  I  should  attempt  to 
popularise  what  he  described  as  Christianity  stripped 
of  such  top-hamper  as  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  conscience  or  the  reason  of  man.  He  stood 
by  me  like  a  true  friend  during  the  "  Maiden  Tribute  " 
business,  and  heartily  approved  what  in  those 
days  was  called  "  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
F.M.G'^  No  stouter,  more  chivalrous  champion  of 
women  ever  drew  breath,  and  he  was  from  first  to 
last  a  Home  Rule  Imperialist,  who  was  singularly  free 
from  the  blatant  vices  of  the  latter-day  Jingo.  He  was 
a  true  friend,  not  less  faithful  in  criticism  than  he  w.as 
cordial  in  his  approbation.  Of  the  former,  I  remem- 
ber well  the  neat  way  in  which  he  put  me  out  of  con- 
ceit with  my  first  attempt  to  write  a  story.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  topical  romances  which  sonje  of  my  readers 
may  dimly  remember,  as  it  appeared  as  a  Christmas 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  Mr.  Meredith 
'had  always  been  a  generous  friend  of  the  Review. 
and  I  sent  him  my  little  effort  with  fear  and  trembling. 
My  trepidation  was  not  without  warrant.  "  I  have 
read  '  From  the  Old  World  to  the  New,''"  he  wrote. 
"  Some  of  the  characters  are  interesting  and  well  drawn. 
One  of  them  especially  reminds  mt  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
But  if  any  one  of  your  friends  tells  you  that  he  likes 
the  story  as  a  story,  don't  beiiroc  him"  How  delight- 
fully Meredithian  ! 


Copyrishf  of  .Vr.  Chir  „t  K.  S'f>r/cr.-\ 
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The  Age 

of 
Consent. 


Mr.  Meredith  told  me  once  that 
he  had  a  novel  on  the  stocks  in 
which  Lord  Morley,  Mr.  Fred 
Greenwood  and  I  were  treated  as 
types  of  our  profession.  It  was  to  be  called  "  The 
Journalist."  ]3ut  it  was  probably  never  finished.  I 
remember  one  quotation  from  this  story  which 
he  repeated  with  much  gusto.  He  said  that  he 
had  worked  "  The  Maiden  Tribute "  episode  into  it 
somewhat  in  this  fashion  : — 

"  The  Augean  stables  had  to  be  cleansed,  but  the 


How  true  that  was  no  one  knows  better  than  myself. 
That  unsavouriness  which  inevitably  clung  to  me  was 
much  heavier  penalty  than  my  imprisonment.  But 
even  that  was  a  bagatelle  compared  with  the  joy  of  get- 
ting the  age  of  consent  raised  from  thirteen  to  sixteen. 
This  reminds  me  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  reported 
to  be  in  favour  of  raising  the  age  of  consent  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen.  I  sincerely  hope  that,  in  order 
to  drive  that  most  necessary  reform  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any- 
one to  incur  the  social  ostracism  which  was  the  price 


George  Meredith,  outside  Flint  Cottage,  near  Dorking,  where  he  lived  and  died. 


filth  was  too  mountainous  and  too  foul  for  anyone 
to  care  to  tackle  the  task.  At  last  Hercules  came 
along,  flung  off  his  coat,  and,  seizing  a  shovel,  with 
superhuman  labour  clove  a  channel  through  the 
heaped-up  dung,  so  that  the  cleansing  flood  could 
sweep  it  all  away.  And  when  Hercules  came  out 
from  the  stable,  well  pleased  at  the  success  of  his 
labours,  he  saw  with  astonishment  that  all  men  turned 
away  from  him.  At  first  he  could  not  understand  it. 
They  admitted  he  had  done  good  work,  necessary 
work.  Why  this  cold  shoulder  ?  And  then  poor 
Hercules  discovered  that  he  stank." 


I  had  to  pay  for  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 


The 
Budget  Debate. 


Parliament  has  been  engaged  the 
whole  of  the  month  in  discussing 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget.  On  the 
whole  it  has  met  with  a  much  better 
reception  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  consider- 
ing its  immense  scope,  the  novelty  of  its  proposals, 
and  the  inevitable  dissatisfaction  that  is  always 
occasioned  by  any  increase  of  taxation.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  deserves  hearty  congratulations 
from    all    his    friends    on    the    way    in    which    he 
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has  stood  the  strain  of  the  incessant  discussions  in 
the  House.  He  is  a  wiry  Welshman,  and  people 
of  his  physique  can  often  stand  great  strain,  but  I 
should  feel  more  confident  in  his  future  if  he  were  a 
little  beefier.  He  has,  however,  geniality  of  tempera- 
ment ;  he  uses  the  soft  answer  that  turns  away 
wrath ;  he  is  a  man  with  an  open  mind,  and  the  chief 
objection  that  has  been  brought  against  his  conduct  of 
the  Budget  discussions  is  that  he  has  shown  too  great 
a  readiness  to  welcome  criticism  and  to  modify  pro- 
posals if  on  further  examination  it  could  be  shown 
that  they  would  work  actual  injustice  to  any  class  of 
the  community.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  made  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, for  he  is  enabling  the  publican  to  pass  on  to  the 
public  not  only  the  whole  cost  of  the  increased  duty 
on  spirits,  but  to  make  such  a  profit  upon  the  transac- 
tion that  it  is  estimated  that  the  public  will  pay  four 
millions  sterling  to  the  publican,  while  the  publican 
only  pays  ;^i, 600,000  to  the  Exchequer.  This^ 
of  course,  would  have  been  very  objectionable  if  the 
taxes  had  affected  any  necessary  of  life,  but  whisky 
is  another  matter. 

From  a  broad  party  point  of  view 
A  Bad  Set  Back  the  great  gain  of  the  Budget  has 
Tariff  Reform.  been  the  extent  to  which  it  has  set 
back  the  pernicious  and  suicidal 
agitation  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform.  Mr.  Balfour 
and  the  Tariff  Reformers  go  about  the  country 
vociferating  loudly  that  the  Budget  has  made  Tariff 
Reform  inevitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Budget 
has  been  the  worst  blow  Tariff  Reformers  have  had 
to  suffer  since  the  General  Election.  In  the  first 
place  it  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Free 
Trade  Government  to  meet  an  enormous  deficit  of  six- 
teen millions  without  straying  a  hair's  breadth  beyond 
sound  Free  Trade  principles.  That  is  something, 
especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the  immense 
difficulty  that  the  German  Protectionist  Government 
is  experiencing  in  endeavouring  to  choke  its  deficit. 
But  that  gain,  however  great,  is  trifling  compared  with 
the  enormous  advantage  which  the  Free  Traders 
have  gained  by  the  demonstration  of  the  cowardice 
of  their  opponents.  The  Budget  was  a  distinct 
challenge  to  Tariff  Reformers.  If  they  had  had 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  they  ought 
to  have  met  the  Budget  by  putting  forward  an 
alternative  plan  of  their  own.  This  they  have 
failed  to  do.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  Party  who 
has  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  move  an  amendment  declaring  that 
the  deficit  should  be  met  by  putting   taxes   on    bread 


and  meat  instead  of  by  raising  the  duties  upon  intoxi- 
cants and  narcotics.  Neither  have  they  ventured  to 
show  how  their  favourite  nostrum,  the  ten  per  cent, 
maximum  duty  on  articles  manufactured  abroad, 
would  meet  the  situation.  In  the  vulgar  but  expres- 
sive vernacular  of  the  street  the  Tariff  Reformers  have 
"funked  it,"  and  they  have  suffered  accordingly. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  British  public  distrusts  and 
dislikes  more  than  a  Party  that  shirks  a  challenge, 
and  in  this  case  the  challenge  was  as  direct  and 
defiant  as  could  be  conceived. 

Wales  having  sent  up  a  body   of 
The  Welsh         representatives  absolutely   of  one 

Disestablishment  .     ,  ^,  u  •      ,.      r    ..1        j- 

Bill.  mind  on  the  subject  of   the  dis- 

establishment of  the  Anglican 
Church  which  is  quartered  upon  the  Principality, 
Ministers  have  introduced  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  the 
unanimous  prayer  of  the  Welsh  members.  Having 
introduced  it,  the  Bill  ought  now  to  be  allowed  to  drop. 
Only  two  Bishops — Birmingham  and  Hereford — could 
be  found  to  vote  for  disestablishment  in  Convoca- 
tion. The  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  House  ot 
Lords  is  so  certain  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  a 
single  day  in  discussing  a  measure  which  can  no  more 
get  on  to  the  Statute  Book  this  Session  than  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  can  fly  to  the  moon.  Every  day  of  the  Session 
will  be  wanted  for  Bills  which  the  House  of  Lords 
dare  not  meddle  with. 

Mr.  Haldane  has  secured  the 
The  Coming  appointment  of  a  scientific  Com- 
the  Aeroplane.  mittee  to  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  question  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. It  was  not  before  time.  The  ridiculous 
scare  produced  in  certain  quarters  by  the  spectral 
airship,  which  an  enterprising  motor  company  con- 
trived to  float  at  night  for  advertising  purposes,  is  a 
foretaste  of  what  might  happen  if  real  airships  came 
along.  Already  a  German  airship  of  the  Zeppelin 
type  has  crossed  French  departments  as  it  made  a  bee 
line  2,500  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  from 
Strasburg  to  Switzerland.  Count  Zeppelin  announces 
daily  trips  from  Lucerne  in  his  airships,  giving 
passengers  eight  hours  in  the  air  at  a  fare  of  about 
30S.  an  hour,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  regular 
air  line  of  dirigibles  as  one  of  the  latest  developments 
of  German  enterprise.  But  the  airship  will  never 
compete  successfully  with  the  aeroplane.  It  is  said 
that  the  Wright  brothers  have  already  received  orders 
for  some  eighty  aeroplanes  from  America  alone. 
Intending  purchasers  had  better  wait  until  they  see 
the  results  of  the  trials  of  the  Borotoff  aeroplane 
which  will  shortly  be  tested  on  Salisbury  Plain.     The 
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coming  of  an  aerial  torpedo,  dirigible  by  wireless 
telegraphy  for  a  range  of  twenty-five  miles,  is  being 
talked  of  as  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
Either  the  aeroplane  will  destroy  war,  or  war  with  the 
aeroplane  will  destroy  civilisation. 

The    question    of    the    two-Power 

America  standard     has     been     briefly    but 

the  British  Navy,    vigorously  debated  in  the   House 

of  Commons,  but  not  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  Last  year  Mr.  Asquith  inad- 
vertently, and  most  unadvisedly,  fell  into  a  trap  laid  for 
him  by  Mr.  Lee.  He  was  asked  whether  the  Govern- 
ment construed  the  two-Power  standard  as  meaning 
that  the  British  Navy  must  be  as  strong  as  those  of 
any  two  other  Powers,  wherever  they  were  situated  or 
whoever  they  might  be,  with  an  additional  margin 
of  ten  per  cent.  Mr.  Asquith  said,  "The  answer 
is  in  the  afifirmative."  It  was  immediately  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Asquith  that  he  ought  to  have  quali- 
fied his  reply  by  stating  that  the  two-Power 
standard  referred  solely  to  non-English-speaking 
Powers.  No  English  Government  could  ever  con- 
template, even  as  a  theoretical  possibility,  a  civil  war 
between  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  afterwards  Mr. 
\^'inston  Churchill  had  made  it  clear  that  this  proviso 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  Ministry,  but  Mr.  Asquith 
remained  silent.     However,  on  the  26th  of  May  an 


attempt  was  made  to  draw  the  Prime  Minister  into 
an  exphcit  affirmation  of  the  sound  principle  that  the 
American  Fleet  is  always  left  out  of  our  calculation. 
Instead  of  taking  this  plain  straighttorward  line,  he 
fell  back  upon  various  ingenious  but  unconvincing 
explanations  which,  although  dialectically  smart,  left 
the  nation  more  befogged  as  to  the  standard  at  which 
the  Navy  ought  to  be  kept. 

Mr.  Asquith  said,  in  the  first  place 
T.o^oZVitZ.M'^''  ^he  two-Power  standard  was 
now  ?  only  a  rule-of-thumb,  a  rough-and- 

ready  way  of  formulating  the 
necessary  naval  supremacy  of  this  country.  In  the 
second  place,  he  maintained  that  you  could  not 
estimate  the  strength  of  foreign  navies-  for  purposes 
of  aggression  against  this  country  by  merely  adding 
up  the  numbers  of  their  ships.  After  the  sum  of 
addition  has  been  performed  there  must  be  a  sum 
of  subtraction,  in  order  that  due  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  one 
homogeneous  fleet  and  two  fleets  under  different 
commands.  For  instance,  we  take  it  that  Mr.  Asquith 
might  contend  that  twenty  British  battleships,  although 
numerically  inferior  to  a  composite  fleet  of,  say,  six- 
teen German  and  eight  French  ships,  would  have  a 
ten  per  cent,  advantage  over  the  twenty-four  allied 
vessels  because  of  the  difficulty  of  harmonious  co- 
operation between  the  allied  fleets  of  foreign  nations. 


£ola,i:  Limi 

Admiral  Lambton  and  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance. 
Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Hedworth  Lambton,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Asiatic  Squadron,  and  Staff,  on  their  arrival 
at  Shimbashi,  in  Japan,  were  entertained   by  Baron  Saito,  the  Naval   Minister  ;  and   the  Navy  Department  invited  the  party  to  a 
picnic  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamagava. 
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'J'hirdly,  a  further  deduction  had  to  be  made  on 
the  ground  of  the  distance  of  the  fleets  from 
the  field  of  operations.  If  China,  for  instance, 
had  eight  Dread/ioug/its,  they  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  equal  to  eight  Dreadnojig/its  at  Kiel  or  at 
Cherbourg,  because  the  Chinese  vessels  are  so  many 
thousand  miles  away.  The  same  argument  would,  of 
of  course,  apply  to  the  Japanese  Fleet. 

This  is  no  doubt  true  if  the  only 

The  only  Formula    object  with  which  we  maintain  our 

Safety.  Fleet   were    to    defend    our   own 

shores,  but  as  Admiral  Fisher  long 
ago  said,  "  The  frontiers  of  England  are  the  coast- 
line of  her  enemies,"  and  Mr.  Asquith's  argument 
can  be  dangerously  turned  against  ourselves  in  cases 
where  the  Fleet  might  have  to  operate  6,000  miles 
away  from  its  base.  All  this  more  or  less  ingenious 
dialectic,  which  confuses  the  understanding  and 
bewilders  the  common  sense  of  the  nation,  may 
be  brushed  on  one  side.  We  want  a  rule-of-thumb, 
rough-and-ready  standard,  and  as  the  two-Power 
standard  is  no  longer  available,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity for  making  provisoes  and  limitations,  we  had 
better  substitute  for  it  "  a  Fleet  twice  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  next  strongest  European  naval  Power.'^ 
Mr.  Balfour  came  near  it,  but  he  did  not  use  the 
qualifying  word  "European,"  and  that  of  course 
involves  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
the  proviso  excluding  the  American  navy.  Mr. 
McKenna  spoke  in  defence  of  his  Chief,  and 
used  the  phrase  concerning  a  fleet  strong  enough  to 
meet  all  hazards,  which  sounds  well,  but  has  the  fatal 
disadvantage  of  vagueness.  If  you  have  a  standard 
it  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  definite.  A  decla- 
ration that  the  British  Fleet  must  be  twice  as  power- 
ful as  that  of  the  next  strongest  European  Power 
is  as  simple  as  A  B  C  and  as  plain  as  the  multi- 
plication table. 

Our  regret  at  the  failure  of   Mr. 

"One  Thing  Thou    Asquith     to     seize      the     oppor- 

Lackeih."  tunity  afforded  him  of  making  a 

great  stroke  of  Imperial  states- 
manship is  much  deeper  than  can  be  roused  by 
the  adoption  of  a  mistaken  formula  of  Naval 
efficiency.  It  illustrates  what  many  of  us  have 
feared — a  serious  flaw  in  Mr.  Asquith's  statesmanship. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  a  particle  of  imagination. 
No  man  is  a  cleverer  debater :  no  one  is  more  lucid 
in  explanation,  and  few  men  have  a  clearer,  calmer 
judgment.  He  has  also  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
and  all  these  are  great  qualities ;  but  in  a  statesman 
of  the  first  rank  the  lack  of  imagination  is  a  serious 


defect.  Despite  all  promptings  from  his  colleagues 
and  his  supporters,  Mr.  Asquith  seems  to  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  enormous  advantage  he  would  have 
reaped  by  a  bold  declaration  that  war  between  the 
English-speaking  nations  would  be  a  civil  war,  and 
that  our  Navy  is  maintained  not  against  the  contin- 
gencies of  civil  strife,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  our  Empire  and  our  trade  in  the  case  of 
foreign  war.  This  could  have  been  said  in  such  a 
way  as  would  have  elicited  responsive  echoes  from 
the  whole  world,  and  would  have  been  worth,  to  put 
it  moderately,  at  least  a  couple  oi  Dreadiioiights.  The 
English-speaking,  race  is  one,  despite  the  unhappy 
rift  due  to  the  folly  of  George  III.  and  the  Jingoes  of 
his  time.  This  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
clear.  The  latest  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by 
the  remarkable  statement  which  we  publish  else- 
where, on  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Stout,  ex-Premier 
of  Nev/  Zealand,  to  the  effect  that  if,  which  God 
forbid,  England  were  ever  to  lose  the  command  of 
the  sea.  Greater  Britain  would  at  once  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  America  by  hoisting  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  annexing  themselves  to  the  American  Republic. 
Such  a  contingency  we  hope  will  never  arise ;  but  that 
a  statesman  of  Sir  Robert  Stout's  reputation, 
moderation,  and  serious  purpose  should  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  the  Colonists  would  hoist  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  the  moment  the  Union  Jack  failed  to 
provide  them  with  protection,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  force  of  the  sentiment  with  which  Mr.  Asquith 
failed  so  lamentably  to  deal. 

So  far  as  our  Navy  itself  is  con- 

The  cerned   there  is  not   much  to   be 

Naval  Inquiry.      said,   excepting   that   there  seems 

to  be  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  good  deliverance  from  the  inquiry  that  has 
been  going  on  throughout  the  month  as  to  the 
Naval  policy  of  the  Administration.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  has  been  patiently  heard  before  the 
Tribunal  to  whose  impartiality  he  has  paid  public 
homage,  and  we  await  the  verdict  of  that  Tribunal 
with  equanimity.  There  has  been  some  discreditable 
by-play  in  the  shape  of  an  attempt  to  excite  pre- 
judice against  the  First  Sea  Lord  owing  to  the 
inadvertent  publication  of  a  letter  in  which  Captain 
Bacon  reflected  upon  the  professional  competency  of 
Captain  Bellairs,  M.P.  Mr.  McKenna  admitted  that 
it  had  been  better  if  the  disparaging  paragraph  had 
been  omitted,  and  apologised  for  the  mistake,  but 
the  aggrieved  Captain  and  his  friends  refused  to  be 
ap|)eased,  and  they  have  been  muttering  threats  of 
libel    and    Heaven    knows    what  !    It  is  astonishing 
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what  a  buzz  one  or  two  mosquitoes 'can  make  in  a 

room  on  a  summer  night,  and  the  smart  which  their 

bite  occasions  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their 

importance.     But    it    is    estimating    too    highly    the 

people    who    have    been    badgering    Mr.    McKenna 

to  call  them  mosquitoes.     Midges  would  probably  fit 

the  case  better. 

One    of    the    sensations    of    last 

Lord  Nopthciiffe     month  has  been  the  appearance  of 

at  the  ,     ,.„     .  ,  .         , 

Penitent  Form.      -Lord  JNorthclifie  m  a  white  sheet 

in  the  columns  of  his  own  Daily 
Mail.  For  years  past  the  Daily  Alail  has  contri- 
buted, perhaps  more  than  any  other  newspaper,  both 
by  its  action  and  by  the  competition  which  it  has  set 
up  in  the  Express  and  other  journals,  to  produce  the 
impression  that  John  Bull  has  lost  his  nerve,  and  is 
ready  to  jump  at  every  shadow  that  crosses  his  path. 
The  latest  preposterous  result  of  this  sensational 
method  of  cultivating  distrust  of  the  foreigner 
was  a  small  panic  caused  by  the  report  that 
a  foreign  airship  was  crossing  the  English  counties. 
The  effect  of  this  -scare-ship  crisis  was  accentuated 
by  the  circulation  of  extraordinary  stories  to  the 
effect  that  sixty  thousand  stands  of  arms  were 
concealed  in  a  cellar  within  a  mile  of  Charing 
Cross,  with  adequate  supplies  of  Mauser  ammuni- 
tion, to  be  used,  of  course,  by  the  German  invader. 
Questions  were  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
concerning  this  and  other  ridiculous  canards,  the 
net  result  being  that  the  very  worst  impression  was 
produced  on  the  Continent  as  to  the  moral  cowardice 
and  general  hysteria  of  the  British  public.  Lord 
Nonhcliffe.  who  at  this  juncture  happened  to  be 
visiting  Beilin,  was  confronted  on  every  side  by  the 
disastrous  results  to  our  reputation  occasioned  by 
the  Yellow'Press  of  Great  Britain. 

To  do  Lord  Northcliffe  justice,  he 

A  Case  for         ^as  for  the  last  year  or  more  shown 

the  Fatted  Calf,     signs  of  grace,  and  has  endeavoured 

to  conduct  the  Daily  Mail  with 
some  regard  to  sanity  and  common  sense  in  inter- 
national relations.  But  the  impetus  given  to  sen- 
sational panic-mongering  when  the  Daily  Mail  was 
sowing  its  wild  oats  was  not  so  easily  arrested.  Hence, 
Lord  Northcliffe  found  that  in  Germany  people  were 
beginning  to  feel  that  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  a 
sane,  serious  man  qf  business  in  John  Bull,  they  were 
face  to  face  with  a  nervous,  hysterical  dipsomaniac, 
who  was  so  crazy  that  there  was  no  knowing  how 
soon  it  might  be  necessary  to  put  him  in  a  strait- 
jacket.  Thereupon  Lord  Northcliffe  took  the 
unprecedented     step     of     telegraphing     a     column 


^^y  permission  cf  the  proprietors  of  "  Piauh.''\ 

An  Early  Silly  Season. 

The  Sea-Serpent  :  "  Well,  if  this  sort  of  thing  keeps  on, 
it'll  mean  a  dull  August  for  me." 

and  a  half  to  the  Daily  Mail,  under  his  own  name, 
pointing  out  what  mischief  was  being  done  to  the 
reputation  of  England  and  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  by  our  too  great  indulgence  in  the  Jingoism 
of  the  Yellow  Press.  His  letter  naturally  produced 
a  great  impression.  When  Saul  of  Tarsus  made  his 
famous  journey  to  Damascus  there  were  those  who 
scoffed  when  he  reappeared  as  the  Apostle  Paul ;  but 
the  scoffers  vyere  wrong  then,  and  so  it  may  be  in  this 
case.  We  gratefully  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  our  brother  journalist,  who  has  had  the  moral 
courage,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  his  editorial 
staff",  to  make  his  way  to  the  penitent  form,  of 
the  world,  arrayed  in  a  white  sheet,  and  to  preach 
the  Gospel  against  which  he  and  his  organs  have 
hitherto  breathed  forth  threatenings  and  slaughter. 
We  should  never  allow  the  sin  of  yesterday  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  accepting  the  service  of  to-day.  Lord 
Northcliffe  has  great  qualities,  and  we  hope  to  see 
them  henceforth  employed  in  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace  and  the  fraternity  of  the  peoples. 
This  surely  is  a  case  for  the  fatted  calf. 
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It  is  only  a  few  montlis  since  that 

Another  Triumph    the  world  was  threatened  with  war 

Arbitration.         over  a  trumpery  dispute   between 

France  and  Germany  that  was 
known  as  the  Casablanca  incident.  The  German 
Consul  at  Casablanca  had  been  detected  by  the 
French  in  smuggling  non-German  deserters  from  the 
Foreign  Legion  on  board  a  German  steamer.  The 
French  authorities,  catching  the  Consul's  servants  in 
flagrante  delicto,  assaulted  them,  and  recaptured  the 
deserters.  It  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
pretext  of  honour  could  have  been  used  to  avoid  arbi- 
tration. Fortunately  neither  Power  wished  to  fight, and 
they  agreed,  although  not  without  considerable  pres- 
sure from  the  neutral  Governments,  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal  for  adjudication.  The  moment 
this  was  arranged,  all  fear  of  the  dispute  endangering 
peace  disappeared.  It  was  as  if  a  slow  match  that 
had  been  lighted  in  a  powder  magazine  had  been 
dexterously  lifted  up  and  dropped  into  a  pail  of  water. 
No  one  took  any  further  interest  in  the  question.  No 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Hague  appeared  in 
the  press.  Last  month  the  award  was  published. 
Both  parties  were  discovered  to  have  done  what  they 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  both  have  expressed 
their  regret.  What  could  be  more  obvious  and  more 
sensible  ?  Yet  people  persi.st  in  talking  about  arbi- 
tration and  the  Hague  Tribunal  as  if  they  were  mere 
sentimentalism.  They  are  at  least  as  practical  as  a 
Dreadnought,  and  they  are  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  in  one 

The  Union  Dominion  under  one  flag  will  soon 

of  .  ° 

South  Africa.  be  an  accomplished  fact.  At  the 
second  Convention  the  scheme  of 
the  Constitution  was  approved,  with  a  slight  concession 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  country  districts  of  Cape  Colony. 
Natal,  however,  insisted  upon  a  plebiscite  being  taken 
before  she  adhered  to  the  Union,  and  according  to 
current  report  the  Referendum  will  go  against  the 
Union.  In  that  case  Natal  will  be  left  outside. 
"  This  train  is  going  to  start,  and  to  start  now.  We  are 
all  going  aboard,  but  if  you  like  to  remain  on  the  plat- 
form, you  can  please  yourself.  We  are  going  on." 
That  is  the  word  of  the  rest  of  South  Africans. 
General  Botha  and  Mr.  Smuts  are  coming  to  Lon- 
don with  other  delegates  bringing  the  new  Constitution. 
They  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  But  I  hope 
they  will  go  back  realising  that  the  conviction  of 
England  is  that  the  future  test  of  their  capacity 
for  statesmanship  will  be  their  treatment  of  the 
natives. 


i'here  has   been   no  further   revo- 

The  Situation        lution  in  Turkey  as  yet,  but  Abdul 

Turkey.  Hamid    still    lives    in    his    Palace 

Prison  at  Salonica,  and  the  forces 
of  Moslem  fanaticism  and  of  Turkish  racial  pride  may 
at  any  time  rally  in  his  name  against  his  successor. 
The  frightful  orgy  of  massacre  and  rapine  which  has 
desolated  Cilicia  affords  a  lurid  reminder  as  to  the 
savagery  of  forces  which  can  be  let  loose  at  any  time 
in  the  Ottoman  Dominions.  For  the  moment  the 
Macedonian  army,  under  Shefket  Pasha,  is  supreme. 
There  may  be  a  certain  semblance  of  regard  paid 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  Government,  but  the 
real  master  of  Turkey  is  the  Commander  of  the  Army. 
That  army  at  present  is  exclusively  Mohammedan.  It 
is  proposed  to  introduce  25  per  cent,  of  Christians 
into  its  ranks.  It  is  a  perilous  experiment,  which 
will  not  be  persisted  in  as  soon  as  the  real  com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  Shefket  Pasha,  finds  that  it 
should  be  abandoned.  It  is  not  well  to  pour  too  much 
new  wine  into  the  old  bottle  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Meanwhile,  by  way  of  discouraging  the  discontented  to 
attempt  another  counter-revolution,  hangings  go  on 
merrily  in  the  streets  of  Stamboul.  These  Turks 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  by  way  of 
teaching  a  lesson  to  the  populace  they  string  up  the 
condemned  in  a  public  street  and  leave  them  swinging, 
so  that  their  swollen  and  distorted  features  may  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  malcontents. 

There  is  a  general  'uneasy  feeling 

Rumours  jn  the  Near  East  that  the  acces- 

Impending  War.     sion  of  Francis  Ferdinand  to  the 

Austrian  throne  may  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  Austrian  advance  on  Salonica. 
Servia  regards  the  prospect  as  serious  enough  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  on  munitions  of  war ;  but  so  long  as  every- 
thing remains  quiet  in  Constantinople  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Austrians  would  venture  upon  so  bold 
an  aggression.  The  story  goes  that  Germany  will 
support  the  master  of  Salonica  in  consideration  of 
concessions  which  would  practically  make  Trieste 
a  German  port.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  either 
at  Berlin  or  Vienna  they  contemplate  a  step  which 
would  so  certainly  render  it  impossible  for  Italy  to 
remain  any  longer  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  Last 
month,  in  Vienna,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and 
the  Kaiser  made  'public  speeches,  in  which  they 
laid  stress  upon  their  regard  for  their  Italian  ally. 
"  Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much."  The 
British  Foreign  Office  seems  to  think  that  the  danger 
in  the  Near  East    is    not    imminent,    otherwise    Sir 
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A  Souvenir  of  the  New  Ruler  of  Turkey. 


[Bologn... 


M.  Tcharykoff's 
Appointment. 


ablest     anci     the 


Edward  Grey  would  hardly  have  allowed  the 
British  Minister  at  Sofia  to  proceed  just  now 
to  his  new  post  at  the  Hague,  Neither  would 
Russia  have  chosen  this  moment  for  changing  her 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople. 

M.  Zenovieff,  who  is  getting  on 
in  years,  is  to  be  replaced  by 
M.  Tcharykoff,  an  old  friend  of 
M.  Lessar.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  trusted  of  the  younger 
generation  of  diplomatists.  Few  Ambassadors  have 
seen  so  much  service  as  M.  Tcharykoff.  When  the 
second  Peace  Conference  was  to  meet,  M.  Tchary- 
koff was  sent  to  the  Hague  as  Russian  Minister, 
and  very  ably  he  fulfilled  the  arduous  duties  of 
that  post.  If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  excess  of 
amiabihty.  It  seemed  difficult  that  M.  Tcharykoff 
could  love  anybody  as  much  as  he  seemed  to  love 
everybody,  and  to  his  good  temper,  s  avoir  fa  ire  and 
industry  was  due  the  smooth  working  of  the  Con- 
ference. Last  year  he  was  promoted  from  the  Hague 
to    be    Adjoint    or    Assistant-Secretary    of    Foreign 


Affairs  to  M.  Isvoltsky.  M.  Tcharykoff  and  M. 
Isvoltsky  had  been  boys  together  and  students 
at  the  same  college,  where  a  constant  rivalry  in 
class  cemented  the  friendship  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Now  it  is  announced  that  M.  Tcharykoff 
is  to  be  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  He  will 
be  a  worthy  successor  to  M.  Zenovieff,  M.  de 
Nelidoff,  and  General  Ignatieff  If  a  crisis  should 
arise  in  Constantinople,  M.  Tcharykoff  may  be 
relied  upon  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Embassies  in  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  just  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  for  the 
Whitsun  holidays,  put  his  foot 
down  heavily  upon  the  proposal 
that  we  should  try  and  put  the  fear  of  God'  into  the 
hearts  of  the  new  rulers  of  the  Congo  State  by 
sending  a  man-of-war  to  establish  a  pacific  blockade 
of  the  Congo  River.      Sir  Edward  Grey  said  : — 

There  was  no  use  talking  aliout  a  peaceful  blockade.  If  there 
was  to  be  a  blockade  they  must  be  prepared  to  go  to  war.  The 
Belgian  Government  had  only  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
river  was  open   to  international    traffic.     They  must,  therefore, 


The  Congo 
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'  The  German  Emperor  and  Empress  at  their  home  on  the  Island  of  Corfu, 
Prince  Oscar  is  the  figure  on  the  right  of  his  <';Uher,  the  Kaiser.     The  figure  with  the  heard  is  that  of  the  Chief  Court-Marshal, 


Count  Eulenburt; 


he  prepareil  in  that  event  to  raise  a  European  question,  which 
would  be  of  the  gravest  kind.  Mr.  Bennett  thought  they  were 
going  too  far  by  arbitration  ;  but  if  he  read  the  Berlin  Act, 
which  bound  them  to  arbitration,  he  would  see  that  there  were 
circumstances  and  commercial  questions  connected  with  the 
Congo  in  which  it  must  be  admitted  that  arbitration  was  the 
only  honourable  solution. 

The  sooner  arbitration  comes  the  better.  For, 
according  to  all  reports,  the  King's  transfer  of  his 
sovereignty  has  made  no  change  for  the  better  in  the 
Vampire  State  of  Central  Africa. 

The  American  delegates  who 
attended  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Women  in  London  havo 
gone  home  with  the  determination 
to  urge  American  women  to  adopt  more  vigorous 
tactics  in  their  campaign  for  the  Suffrage,  That  is 
the  best  answer  to  those  who  persist  in  asserting  that 
the  Suffragettes  have  compromised  the  cause.  It  is 
doubt/ul,  however,  whether  the  American  Courts  will 
venture  to  clap  American  women  into  prison,  no 
matter  what  militant  tactics  they  may  pursue,  and 
unless  the  women  are  sent  to  gaol  it  will  be 
difficult     to    rouse     sufficient     enthusiasm    for    the 


Woman  Militant. 


The  Queen  of  Holland  with  the  Heiress  to 
the  Dutch  Throne. 


The    Progress   oe   the   World. 
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campaign.  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  declared  last 
month,  with  perfect  accuracy,  when  announc- 
ing the  organisation  of  another  deputation  to 
Mr.  Asquith  for  June  29th,  "  the  light  that  leads 
us  burns  in  HoUoway  Gaol.  It  is  prison  that  has 
given  power  to  this  movement."  The  Woman's 
Exhibition  and  Bazaar  held  last  month  in  London 
was  a  great  success,  making  a  profit  of  ^5,600. 
One  of  its  most  attractive  features  was  an  exhibit  of 
the  different  ways  in  which  first-class  misdemeanants 
are  treated.  If  they  are  men  they  are  in  clover,  if 
they  are  women  they  are  in  quod.  No  imprisoned 
Suffragette  has  ever  been  accorded  anything  like  the 
privileges  which  I  enjoyed  in  happy  HoUoway.  But 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has  not  yet  thought  of  trying 
to  smother  sufifragettism  with  kindness. 


Lord  Grey,  writing  to  me  from 
A  New  Playground  Qttawa,  sends  the  following  ^low- 
the  World.  i"g  description  of  the  future  play- 
ground of  the  world  :  — "  It  is  m 
the  power  of  British  Columbia  to  furnish  the  world 
with  a  playground  superior  to  any  existing  elsewhere. 
Glacial  ice-falls  with  huge  lumps  of  ice,  as  large  as  a 
log  hut,  tumbling  at  periodic  intervals  during  two 
months  of  the  year,  over  precipices  from  1,000  feet 
to  2,030  feet  high,  with  a  rattle  of  reverberating 
thunder  all  around ;  hot  springs,  Aladdin  caves, 
snow  slides  where  people  can  slide  down  3,500  feet 
like  a  streak  of  lightning,  innumerable  unsealed  but 
scalable  peaks,  virgin  heights  where  the  foot  of  man 
has  never  trod — all  this  and  more  is  in  possession  of 
British  Columbia.  If  the  people  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunity,  and  bring  the  attractions  of  their 
Province  before  the  attention  of  the  world,  there 
ought  to  be  a  considerable  traffic  in  that  direction." 


The  Koran  can  do  Everything-. 

Young  Turks  :  "  May  we  throw  the  sack  into  the  sea 
where  it  is  deepest  ?  " 

Sheikh  ul  Islam:  "By  the  Prophet's  beard,  there's 
nothing  in  the  Koran  against  doing  so." 


Pitsqiiino.  ] 


[Turin. 


Constitution  in  Persia. 


The  Ex-Sultan  (to  the  Shah)  :  "Take  care,  my  dear 
colleague  !  To  bestow  liberty  on  others  often  means  losing 
one's  own  !  " 


SIR    ROBERT    STOUT:     EX-PREMIER    OF    NEW    ZEALAND. 

(A  portrait  study  for  ihc  Rkview  of  Reviews  by  Ernest  H.  Mills.) 
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SIR    ROBERT   STOUT;    OR,  'TIS    FORTY-SIX  YEARS   SINCE. 


"  YY/AVERLEY;  or,  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  the 
W  title  of  the  first  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
published  in  1806,  reminds  us  that  there 
are  men  now  living  who  knew  men  who  were  con- 
temporaries of  the  Young  Pretender.  The  return  of 
Sir  Robert  Stout,  ex-Premier  of  New  Zealand,  to 
Great  Britain  after  an  absence  of  forty-six  years  is  a 
not  less  suggestive  reminder  of  the  way  in  which  a 
single  Hfe  can  bridge  an  epoch.  Sir  Robert  Stout 
was  a  Scotch  lad  of  nineteen  when  he  went  out  to 
seek  fame  and  family  and  fortune  in  New  Zealand. 
He  is  now  a  man  of  sixty-five,  hale  and  hearty,  a^d 
full  of  the  mature  energy  of  his  prime.  Between  1863 
and  1909  he  had  never  put  his  foot  on  his  native 
land.  Too  busy  himself  building  up  a  new  Britain 
at  the  Antipodes,  he  sent  some  of  his  sons  to  the 
Old  Country  to  attend  our  universities,  while  he 
remained  in  the  colony  where  he  had  found  his  wife 
and  reared  his  brood.  Hence  I  esteemed  it  a  rare 
privilege  to  get  the  first  impressions  of  this  old  New 
Zealander  on  his  return  to  the  Motherland. 

I.— A    RETROSPECT. 

I  was  leaving  school  to  become  an  errand-boy,  at 
the  mature  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  year  which  saw 
Robert  Stout  take  ship  for  New  Zealand.  We  both, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  started  together. 
This  facilitates  retrospect.  I  have  grown  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  pacific  revolution  which  has  transformed 
the  Old  World.  To  Sir  Robert  Stout  at  the 
Antipodes  the  transformation  was  a  thing  to  read 
of,  not  to  see.  And  as  I  awaited  his  promised  visit 
to  my  new  sanctum  in  Kingsway  I  fell  a-musing  over 
the  changes  of  fifty  years. 

Forty-six  years  ago  the  political  stage  was  crowded 
with  well-graced  actors,  not  one  of  whom  remains  to 
greet  .the  returning  colonist.  Mr.  Asquith  sits  in 
the  seat  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  has  been  occupied 
in  turn  by  Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  There  was  then  a  widowed  Queen 
upon  the  Throne.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had 
been  married  in  March,  made  his  first  public  speech 
at  the  Royal  Academy  banquet  in  May,  "  speaking," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  evidently  under  deep  emotion, 
but  in  a  peculiarly  clear  and  pleasing  tone  of  voice, 
and  with  great  impressiveness  of  manner."  To-day 
that  Prince  is  King  and  grandfather.  Of  European 
monarchs  who  were  reigning  in  1863  Francis  Joseph 
alone  remains.  The  foremost  figure  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  those  days  was  the  third  Napoleon,  who  in 


eight  short  years  was  destined  to  disappear  amid  the 
earthquake  that  destroyed  his  Empire  and  seated 
Germany  on  the  throne  of  the  Continent. 

If  Sir  Robert  Stout  could  have  cast  the  nativities 
and  foreseen  the  destinies  of  the  sovereigns  and  pre- 
sidents who  were  then  reigning,  he  would  have  seen 
Alexander  II.  slain  by  a  bomb  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Abdul  Aziz  deposed  and  scissored  to 
death  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  assassinated  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
During  his  absence  kings  like  Humbert  of  Italy  have 
been  crowned  and  murdered.  An  Empress  of  Austria, 
a  King  and  Queen  of  Servia,  two  Presidents  of 
America,  and  one  Viceroy  of  India  have  come  to 
violent  deaths. 

In  1863  the  man  who  left  the  deepest  mark  in  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  was  hardly  known  even  by 
name  to  the  man  in  the  street.  It  was  only  Queen 
Victoria  who  realised  Bismarck  before  1863.  The 
rise  and  reign  and  death  of  the  Man  of  Blood  and 
Iron  took  place  in  the  first  twenty-five  years  after 
Sir  Robert  Stout  left  our  shores.  The  German 
Empire,  the  marvellous,  even  menacing  master  of 
Central  Europe,  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  a 
phantasy  of  the  imagination.  In  1909  Sir  Robert 
Stout  returns  to  find  this  fond  fancy  of  the  Teutonic 
dreamer  the  dominating  real  force  in  the  European 
situation.  In  his  absence  the  hegemony  of  Europe 
passed  from  France  to  Germany,  and  the  year  c  f  his 
return  has  seen  the  penultimate  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Austro-German  State  which  is  to  be  the  hub  of 
the  Continent. 

When  Sir  Robert  Stout  left  England  the  great  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States  was  still  raging.  It  was  clear 
that  the  North  would  wear  down  the  South,  but  no 
one  in  1863  could  have  foreseen  that  when  the 
emigrant  returned,  the  American  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  would  have 
eclipsed  every  other  world  Power  and  taken  its  place 
facile  pr in ceps  among  the  nations.  Neither  in  those 
days  did  any  prophet  foresee  the  sudden  rise  and 
dramatic  d'tbiit  of  Japan  as  a  Power  of  the  first  rank. 
The  arrival  of  these  three  new  Powers — Germany, 
America,  and  Japan — has  taken  place  in  the  last 
forty-six  years.  In  1863  the  first  places  at  the  Inter- 
national Council  Board  were  occupied  by  Britain, 
France  and  Russia.  Austria,  which  appeared  to 
rank  with  them,  was  within  three  years  of  its  over- 
throw. To-day  France  has  almost  formally  acquiesced 
in  her  relegation  to  the  category  of  the  second  class. 
Russia,  torn  by  revolutionary  violence  and  bruised 
and  battered  by  foreign  war,  is  for  the  moment  effaced 
from  the  number  of  the  forces  which  count  in  the 
balance  of  power.     Of  the  leading  Powers  of  1863 
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England  alone  still  persists  in  her  claim  to  pride  of 
place.  Eut  if  Great  Britain  were  the  only  Britain  this 
claim  could  no  longer  be  pressed.  For  as  sixty  mil- 
lions is  to  forty  millions,  so  is  the  German  to  the 
British  in  numbers,  if  we  only  count  those  who  dwell 
within  the  four  seas.  But  since  1863  Greater  Britain 
has  year  by  year  been  throwing  an  ever  increasing 
weight  into  the  scale,  and  as  a  representative  of  that 
new  world  that  has  been  created  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  old.  Sir  Robert  Stout  is  welcome  and 
doubly  welcome  to  London  this  year. 

To  dwellers  in  the  Homeland  the  changes — social, 
mechanical  and  political — through  which  we  have 
lived  since  1863  have  effected  such  a  transformation 
that  one  naturally  expects  it  to  impress  the  returning 
colonist.  Behold,  the  old  things  have  passed  away 
and  all  things  have  become  new.  So  it  might  appear 
to  a  Rip  van  Winkle  who  had  passed  the  forty-six 
years  in  dreamless  slumber  in  Sleepy  Hollow.  But 
Sir  Robert  Stout  is  not  a  Rip  van  Winkle.  Nor  is 
New  Zealand  a  Sleepy  Hollow.  And  instead  of  com- 
paring the  things  he  sees  in  London  to-day  with  the 
things  he  saw  forty-six  years  ago,  he  makes  com- 
parisons, not  with  the  past  as  he  remembered  it  in 
1863,  but  with  the  present  New  Zealand  as  he 
remembers  it  to-day. 

When  he  left  England  there  were  no  cycles  in  the 
streets  nor  automobiles  on  the  road,  neither  air- 
ships in  the  sky  nor  submarines  under  the  water. 
There  were  no  tramways  in  our  cities,  and  the  engi- 
neer had  only  begun  to  burrow  like  a  ubiquitous 
mole  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west  of 
Greater  London.  Tubes  and  undergrounds  have 
been  created  since  his  departure.  So  has  the  Thames 
Embankment.  The  Tower  Bridge  and  the  Blackwall 
Tunnel  were  not  even  projected  in  1863.  Whitehall 
has  been  transformed.  Kingsway  and  Charing  Cross 
Road  have  been  opened.  The  Imperial  Institute, 
the  new  museums,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
have  been  built.  Exeter  Hall  and  St.  James's  Hall 
have  disappeared.  Albert  Hall,  Caxton  Hall,  and 
Queen's  Hall  have  taken  their  places.  The  present 
reactionary  majority  on  the  London  County  Council 
has  not  been  able— doing  its  worst  for  two  years  now 
— to  efface  the  beneficent  work  of  the  earlier  Councils. 
Everywhere  there  are  changes  which,  it  might  be 
expected,  would  leap  to  the  eye  of  the  returning  son 
of  Britain.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Sir  Robert  Stout 
is  impressed  not  so  much  by  the  changes  that  have 
been  effected  as  by  the  fact  that  in  all  essentials 
everything  is  much  as  it  was  when  he  left  it.  He  is 
not  a  bit  impressed  by  the  changes  in  locomotion. 
He  has  lived  in  the  midst  of  these  modern  things  at 
the  Antipodes,  and  he  appears  to  have  unconsciously 
filled  in  the  old  framework  of  old  London  with  the 
appliances  of  modern  civilisation  which  he  used  every 
day  in  New  Zealand.  I  suppose  it  is  much  in  the  same 
way  that  the  ordinary  man,  and  even  some  extra- 
ordinary painters  like  Uhde,  fill  in  the  details  of 
Scripture  landscapes  with  the  familiar  and  customary 


surroundings  of  their  own  everyday  life.  Few  carry 
this  so  far  as  did  the  quaint  Welsh  preacher  and 
saint  Christmas  Evans,  who  once  described  the 
AVise  Men,  when  they  arrived  in  Bethlehem,  as 
calling  at  the  tobacconist's  shop  at  the  corner  to 
inquire  as  to  where  they  would  be  most  likely  to  find 
the  young  child  whose  star  they  had  seen  in  the  East ; 
but  to  a  certain  extent  we  dress  everybody  in  our  own 
clothes.  So  to  Sir  Robert  Stout  the  newest  things, 
telephones,  trams  and  motors,  do  not  seem  strange  ; 
they  fit  as  naturally  into  the  old  scene  as,  let  us 
say,  the  railway  acclimatizes  itself  in  Mecca  and 
Jerusalem. 

II.— A  STATESMAN  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  know  what  Sir  Robert 
.Stout  thought  of  the  old  country,  and  as  he  would  not 
compare  it  with  Britain  of  forty-six  years  ago,  I  was  glad 
to  hear  how  modern  England  impressed  him  as  con- 
trasted with  the  still  more  modern  New  Zealand. 
How  stands  Great  Britain  in  the  estimation  of  Greater 
Britain  ?  \Vlnat  does  this  avimt  courier  of  Macaulay's 
New  Zealander  think  of  the  old  world  society  which 
he  is  surveying,  not  from  the  ruined  piers  of 
London  Bridge,  but  from  my  office  window  in 
Kingsway  ? 

But  first  of  all  let  me  introduce  to  my  readers  the 
man  as  he  is,  with  some  slight  sketch  of  the  man  as 
he  is  revealed  in  the  part  played  by  him  in  the  history 
of  New  Zealand. 

Imagine  a  man  above  the  middle  height,  stalwart, 
vigorous,  and  alert,  with  a  face  bronzed  by  Southern 
suns,  and  a  beard  on  which  the  winters  of  sixty-five 
years  have  left  some  trace  of  their  snow,  and  you  can 
form  some  mental  picture  of  Sir  Robert  Stout.  He 
is  a  Scotchman,  broadened  out  in  Maoriland  into  a 
typical  Colonial  statesman.  His  expression  is  frank, 
straightforward,  and  sympathetic.  He  is  a  genial 
man  to  talk  to,  a  man  of  his  strong  convictions  and  of 
a  temperament  that  feels  very  sure  of  himself.  Foot 
by  foot  he  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  ladder  to  the  very  top.  He  has  been 
Cabinet  Minister,  Prime  Minister,  Acting  Governor, 
Chief  Justice,  and  every  post  he  has  occupied  he 
has  filled  with  credit  and  distinction. 

His  biographical  record  need  only  be  briefly 
glanced  at  here. 

Sir  Robert  Stout  was  born  in  the  Shetland  Islands 
on  September  28th,  1844,  so  that  he  is  now  in  his  I 
sixty-fifth  year.  He  was  educated  after  the  fashion 
of  Scotch  youths  by  a  schoolmaster  who  imparted 
not  only  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  but  also 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin  and  French.  Drifting 
southward,  young  Stout  soon  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  not  find  adequate  scope  for  his  ambitions 
in  the  Old  Country  ;  and  in  the  year  1863,  when  he 
was  nineteen,  he  emigrated  to  New  Zealand.  There 
he  worked  his  way  steadily  up.  In  eight  years  he 
was  admitted  to  tlie  New  Zealand  Bar.  A  year  later, 
when  he  was  only  twenty-eight,  he  was  elected  as  a 
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Member  of  the  Provincial  Council,  Otago ;  and  in 
1875  lie  entered  the  General  Assembly.  A  year 
later  he  married  a  New  Zealand  lady,  Miss  Anna 
Logan.  They  have  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Two  of  his  boys  are  in  Guy's  Hospital  as  doctors, 
and  the  youngest  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  accom- 
panies her  father  on  his  visit  to  this  country.  Two 
years  after  his  marriage  he  was  appointed  Attorney- 
Genenal  of  New  Zealand,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
two  years.  He  was  also  Minister  of  Lands  and  Immi- 
gration, and  after  five  years  out  of  office  he  returned 
to  power  as  Prime  Minister  in  1884,  a  post  which  he 
combined  with  the  Ministry  of  Education.  He  sat 
as  Member  for  the  city  of  Wellington  from  1893-98, 
and  on  retiring  from  politics  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand,  a  post  which  he  has 
held  ever  since.  He  is  Chancellor  of  the  New 
Zealand  University,  and  received  his  K.C.M.G.  in 
1886,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister. 

Although  he  was  supposed  to  have  abandoned 
po-itics  and  to  have  retired  from  public  life  in  1897, 
Sir  Robert  Stout's  retirement  was  something  like  that 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  man  of  his  standing,  experience, 
and  character  is  too  valuable  an  asset  to  be  allowed 
to  retire.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  in  1899, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  has  done  yeoman's  service  to 
the  Colony  and  the  Empire.  In  or  out  of  office  he  is 
one  of  the  men  who  count  in  the  Colony  which  is  the 
banner-bearer  of  progress  in  the  British  Empire.  Sir 
Robert  Stout  is  a  very  different  man  from  Mr.  Seddon 
— much  less  expansive  and  much  more  Scotch.  But 
although  not  New  Zealand  born,  he  has  become  so 
thoroughly  naturalised  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  a 
typical  New  Zealander  of  the  Conservative  tempera- 
ment, x^nd  from  New  Zealand  we  ever  expect 
something  good  and  something  original.  It  is  but 
a  small  colony,  New  Zealand,  compared  with  its 
gigantic  Australian  neighbour  ;  but  it  has  contrived 
to  make  a  far  cleaner,  deeper,  and  more  definite 
impression  upon  the  A\'orld  than  all  the  Australian 
colonies  put  together.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  English-speaking  world.  In  the  United 
States  New  Zealand  is  the  only  British  Colony  whose 
legislation  is  watched  with  interest,  and  whose 
example  Americans  are  not  ashamed  to  follow. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  New  Zealand  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  standard-bearer  of  practical  Social 
Democracy,  foremost  in  the  vanguard  of  the  human 
race. 

Mr.  Froude  twenty-four  years  ago  pointed  out 
that  "  so  far  as  the  natural  features  of  a  country 
tend  to  produce  a  fine  race  of  men.  New  Zealand  has 
the  advantage  "  of  almost  all  other  lands.  "  If  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  destiny  that  the  English  nation 
has  still  within  it  great  men  who  will  take  a  place 
among  the  demigods,  I  can  well  believe  that  it  will 
be  on  the  unexhausted  soil  and  spiritual  capabilities 
of  New  Zealand  that  the  great  English  poets,  artists, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  soldiers  of  the  future  will  be 
born    and    nurtured."     Without    claiming    that    Sir 


Robert  Stout  will  take  his  place  among  the  demigods, 
he  is  a  man  to  be  listened  to  with  respect.  We  may 
agree  with  him,  or  we  may  dissent,  but  whether  we 
agree  or  dissent  we  know  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
honest  utterance  of  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  the 
Empire. 

III.— THE    ILLOGIC  AND    THE   SLACKNESS 
OF   THE   ENGLISH. 

"  How  is  it.  Sir  Robert,"  I  asked,  "  that  New  Zea- 
land is  the  only  colony  which  teaches  its  grandmother 
how  to  suck  eggs  ?  " 

He  laughed.     "  Possibly  because  it  is  so  Scotch." 

"That  is  enough  to  account  for  anything,"  I  answered 
with  a  sigh.  "Since  you  were  here  in  1863  Eng- 
land has  become  a  mere  dependency  of  Scotland. 
Church  and  State  have  been  annexed  by  North 
Britain — Premiers  or  Archbishops,  it  is  all  the  same 
— as  the  Manchus  monopolise  the  higher  posts 
in  the  Chinese  Empire.  You  Scotchmen  are  our 
Manchus." 

"  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that,"  said  Sir  Robert. 
"  But  New  Zealand  might  appropriately  have  been 
called  New  Scotland.  It  is  the  most  Scotch  of  all 
the  Colonies.  Two-thirds  of  the  Ministers  are  Scotch 
to-day,  and  the  last  selected  Rhodes  scholar  was  an 
immigrant  from  the  Hebrides." 

"  Is  the  race  deteriorating  under  the  Southern 
Cross  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  improving — especially  in  the  Southern 
Island.  In  the  Northern  Island  it  remains  to  be  .seen 
how  many  generations  can  keep  up  the  ancestral 
hardihood  untempered  by  the  snow.  Some  of  my 
own  children  have  never  seen  snow,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  have  too  much  sunshine  to  keep  up  the 
sturdy  vigour  that  was  originally  developed  north  of 
the  Tweed.  Nevertheless,"  added  Sir  Robert  rue- 
fully, "  I  think  you  go  too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
I  have  been  here  a  week,  and  although  it  is  the  merry 
month  of  May  we  have  not  seen  the  sun  yet.  But  in 
the  Southern  Island  the  men  of  the  second  generation 
of  the  native-born  are  bigger  men  all  round  than  their 
forebears." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  home  folks,  now 
that  you  have  had  a  chance  of  meeting  them  again  ?' 

"  Oh,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  I  think  the  English  whom 
I  meet  are  charming  and  obliging  and  courteous.  No 
one  could  be  more  delightful  as  hosts  or  amiable  as 
acquaintances,  but " 

"  I  tremble  for  your  hosts.  What  is  coming?  Put 
me  out  of  suspense,  I  implore  you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  it  is  rather  ungracious  to  say  it, 
but  since  you  insist  upon  it,  I  think  that  you  are 
rather  slack  as  compared  with  New  Zealanders." 

"  Slack  ? — how  do  you  mean  ?  In  what  depart- 
ment ?     How  does  the  slackness  manifest  itself?  " 

THE     ILLOGICAL     NONCONFORMIST. 

"  In  many  ways.  You  are  not  keen  enough  to  be 
logical,   for    one    thing.       Look    at    your  education 
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controversy.     Can    anything   be  more  illogicai    than 
the  position  of  the  Nonconformists?" 

"  How  do  you  stand  with  regard  to  the  Churches?" 
I  asked,  for  it  is  always  well  to  know  the  standpoint 
of  one's  critic. 

"Outside  them  altogether,"  said  Sir  Robert.  "  But 
my  denominational  connections  are  Unitarian." 

'"  Go  ahead  ! "  I  said.  "  You  say  our  Noncon- 
formists are  illogical." 

"  Absolutely  illogical.  They  want  to  disestablish 
the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  estab- 
lished religion  in  every  elementary  school.  What  is 
wrong  for  the  parish  church  cannot  be  right  in  the 
public  school.  There  is  only  one  logical  solution — 
Secular  Education.  But  your  Nonconformists  will  not 
hear  of  it." 

"  I'here,"  I  admitted,  "  you  hit  us  on  the  raw.  The 
result  is  that  ever  since  187 1,  when  the  Nonconform- 
ists insisted  upon  establishing  and  endowing  what 
they  called  undenominational  religion  in  the  public 
elementary  schools,  the  Liberationist  campaign 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  has  lost 
ground." 

"  In  New  Zealand,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  we  are  at 
least  logical,  and  in  the  State  schools  there  is  nothing 
but  secular  education.  Of  course,  secular  education 
does  not  exclude,  but  ought  of  necessity  to  include, 
moral  instruction.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  a 
Moral  Instruction  I,eague  here.  We  need  moral 
in.struction  in  every  school,  and  a  handbook  with 
lessons  drawn  impartially  from  the  best  books  in  all 
literature." 

I  agreed.  "  A  year  or  two  ago  I  discussed  with  Mr. 
Gould,  of  Leicester,  the  compilation  of  a  Moral 
Instruction  reading  book,  in  which  appropriate  lessons 
selected  from  the  best  books  in  the  world,  regardless 
of  their  claims  to  special  inspiration,  should  be 
arranged  for  daily  use  in  the  schools." 

"  Surely  there  was  such  a  book  in  French,"  said  Sir 
Robert.  "  By  one  Steeg,  I  think.  But  it  was  never 
published  in  England.  There  can  be  no  real  religion 
where  there  is  no  morality,  whereas  you  can  so  teach 
morality  on  secular  lines  as  to  make  it  a  solid  foundation 
for  religion  without  in  any  way  trespassing  on  the 
province  of  the  Church.  But  that  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  specimen  of  your  lack  of  logic." 

TIIK    ILLOGICAL     PROTESTANT. 

"  Give  me  another,"  I  said. 

"  You  are  worrying  about  the  Coronation  Oath. 
The  good  Protestants  are  protesting  against  "any 
tampering  with  the  oath,  which  they  regard  as  a  safe- 
guard and  guarantee  of  the  Protestant  faith.  But 
what  do  I  tind  when  I  go  into  your  churches,  estab- 
lished and  endowed  as  a  bulwark  against  Rome  ? 
East  Sunday  I  was  at  Worthing.  1  went  to  the 
Anglican  Church  there,  and  heard  from  the  Anglican 
clergyman  a  discourse:  asserting  the  Real  Presence  of 
Christ  in  the  elements.  The  man  talked  of  the  Mass 
as  if  he  were  a  Roman  priest.     He  may  be  right  or 


he  may  be  wrong  ;  that  is  another  matter.  But  i 
what  struck  me  was  the  absurdity  of  fussing  about  , 
the  formula  of  the  King's  Oath,  while  the  same 
people  calmly  acquiesce  in  what  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  repudiation  of  Protestantism  in  the  very 
pulpits  of  the  Established  Church.  That  is  not 
logical  surely.  Even  if  you  had  to  tolerate  this 
Romanising,  there  is  no  need  to  encourage  it." 

"  Who  is  encouraging  it  ?  " 

"What  is  it  but  encouragement,"  retorted  Sir 
Robert  Stout,  "  when  the  Prime  Minister  picks  out  as 
the  best  man  to  be  Archbishop  of  York  Dr.  Lang, 
who  is  notorious  for  his  sympathies  with  the  Anti- 
Protestant  Sacerdotalists.  Surely  a  Liberal  Prime 
Minister  might  have  found  some  Broad  Churchman  or 
Evangelicaf  to  m?ke  Archbishop  without  promoting 
Dr.  Lang." 

OUR     SLACK     LABOURERS 

"  Apart  from  religious  controversy  do  you  find  us 
slack?" 

"  You  are  slack  all  round,"  said  this  uncompromis- 
ing censor.  "  The  strenuous  life  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  fashion.  You  are  given  over  to  amusement, 
and  when  you  are  not  playing  you  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  working.  Look  at  the  labourers  in  the  streets, 
and  watch  the  leisurely  way  in  which  they  put  in  time 
on  their  job.  Just  now  I  saw  a  paving  stone  being 
chipped.  In  New  Zealand  it  would  have  been  done 
by  one  man.  Here  it  occupied  three.  Puss  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice,  and  workmen  who  wear  top-coats 
don't  hustle  through  their  jobs.  As  in  town  so  it  is 
in  country.  Your  ploughmen  don't  plough  as  our 
New  Zealanders  plough.  Your  farms  are  not  as  well 
cultivated.  Everywhere  slackness,  inefficiency,  lack 
of  drive,  lack  of  snap,  lack  of  intelligence." 

AND    FARMERS — 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  your  education.  Your  country 
schools  teach  an3^thing  and  everything  but  agricul- 
ture. There  ought  to  be  a  garden  attached  to  every 
country  school,  and  children  should  be  taught  to 
know  the  land,  and  the  crops  and  their  parasites,  as 
they  now  know  their  arithmetic.  In  north-west 
France,  where  a  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  to 
teach  the  scholars  the  fundamental  principles  of 
agriculture,  the  produce  of  the  farms  has  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent.  In  New  Zealand  we  are  press- 
ing steadily  forward  along  this  line.  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  need  for  the  .school  garden  has  not  penetrated 
the  heads  of  ten  per  cent,  of  your  educational  authori- 
ties." 

"  Is  that  all?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  Sir  Robert  genially.  "Your 
Government  takes  next  to  no  pains  to  help  the 
farmer.  You  have  hardly  any  experimental  farms, 
few  agricultural  colleges,  next  to  no  expert  advisers 
available  anywhere.  You  are  pottering  along  in  the 
same  old  hugger-nuigger  fashion  of  your  grandfathers. 
And  in  trade  you  are  nearly  as  bad." 
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AND     MANUFACTURERS 

"  What  ails  us  in  our  trade?" 

"  Slackness  is  the  national  faihng :  lack  of  enter- 
prise, lack  of  energy,  lack  of  care.  The  British 
manufacturer  is  so  satisfied  that  he  is  producing  the 
best  article  that  he  merely  smiles  contemptuously 
when  asked  to  produce  what  his  customer  wants. 
In  New  Zealand  the  British  axe  was  practically  sup- 
planted by  the  American  axe  because  the  Americans 
made  the  tool  the  New  Zealanders  asked  for,  and  the 
Britishers  would  not.  '  Take  our  axe  or  go  else- 
where,' that  was  the  answer.  So  we  went  elsewhere. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  improvement,  and  as 
the  British  manufacturer  now  condescends  to  make 
the  axe  we  want,  he  is  getting  back  some  of  his  trade. 
Take  another  instance.  British  goods  have  often 
been  despatched  in  such  careless  and  slovenly  fashion 
that  they  arrived  half  broken.  The  same  goods  sup- 
plied by  Germans  were  packed  with  such  admirable 
care  that  they  reached  their  destination  quite  safely. 
Here  again  the  loss  of  business  has  taught  your  people 
a  lesson.  But  you  have  much  to  learn  still.  The  fact 
is,  your  manufacturers  have  had  as  much  business  as 
they  could  get  through,  and  so  they  were  very 
cavalier,  not  to  say  saucy,  about  fresh  orders  from 
customers  who  wanted  something  different." 

— AND    JUDGES — 

"Judging  from  your  denunciation  of  our  Privy 
Council  six  years  ago,  I  am  afraid  our  Judges  are  as 
slack  as  our  manufacturers." 

"  It  may  have  been  slackness.  It  probably  was 
either  misapprehension  or  ignorance  that  has  led  your 
Privy  Council  to  pronounce  some  judgments.  I  have 
nothing  to  withdraw  of  the  criticism  to  which  you 
allude  in  the  Porirua  school  case.  I  said : — 'The  matter 
is  really  a  serious  one.  A  great  Imperial  judicial 
tribunal,  sitting  at  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  and 
dispensing  justice  even  to  the  meanest  British  subject 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  is  a  great  and 
noble  ideal ;  but  if  that  tribunal  is  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  it  is  called  upon  to  interpret  or  administer,  it 
may  unconsciously  become  a  worker  of  injustice.  If 
such  should  unfortunately  happen,  that  Imperial  spirit 
which  is  the  true  bond  of  union  among  his  Majesty's 
subjects  must  be  weakened.  We  in  New  Zealand 
are,  as  far  as  the  Privy  Council  is  concerned,  in  an 
unfortunate  position.  It  has  shown  that  it  does  not 
know  our  statutes,  conveyancing  terms,  or  history.'  " 

AND    TEMPERANCE    REFORMERS 

"  Oh,  by-the-bye.  Sir  Robert,"  I  said,  "  a  New 
Zealand  correspondent  of  mine  begged  me  to  be  sure 
and  ask  you  what  you  thought  of  my  favourite  scheme 
for  buying  up  the  liquor  trade  and  nationalising  the 
traffic  ?  " 

"  I  am  against  it,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  absolutely 
against  it.  I  would  have  no  parley  or  truce  with  the 
sale  of  poison  even  if  it  be  labelled  alcohol.  I  see 
Lord    Halsbury   has    been    writing    to  the    Times    in 


favour  of  a  reformed  public-house.  The  only  right 
reform  is  to  reform  the  drink  out  of  it  altogether.  To 
improve  the  public-house  without  eliminating  the 
drink  is  only  to  increase  the  number  of  lures  that 
bring  the  victim  within  reach  of  the  drink.  Abolish 
alcohol,  and  there  is  no  one  who  is  willing  to  go 
farther  than  myself  in  supplying  the  social  needs  of 
the  people." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  "  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  reforms,  the  refusal  to  accept  half  a 
loaf  has  often  led  to  the  alternative  of  no  bread?" 

"  Possibly,"  said  he.  "  What  is  wanted  is  a  root- 
and-branch  reform  of  the  customs  of  the  people.  It  is 
all  nonsense  saying  that  you  cannot  have  social  inter- 
course without  wine.  When  I  became  Prime  Minister 
in  New  Zealand,  I  was  told  that  I  would  have  to  enter- 
tain, and  that  I  would  have  to  provide  my  guests  with 
wine  and  spirits.  I  replied  that  I  would  certainly 
fall  in  no  way  short  of  my  predecessors  as  a  host,  but 
that  no  consideration  on  earth  would  induce  me  to 
supply  my  guests  with  intoxicants.  The  result  justified 
my  belief.  We  had  all  manner  of  social  festivities — 
dinners,  balls,  musical  evenings,  receptions,  and  never  a 
drop  of  strong  drink.  People  did  not  stay  away  because 
they  could  not  get  alcohol,  and  not  even  the  most 
atrabilious  critic  ever  complained  that  they  were 
dull." 

"  But,  Sir  Robert,  in  New  Zealand  you  have  cham- 
pagne in  the  atmosphere  ! " 

"  There  may  be  something  in  that,"  he  replied. 
"But  what  is  wanted  in  this  country  is  a  vigorous 
lead  by  the  national  leaders  of  the  people  in  a  great 
crusade  against  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people. 
The  demoralisation  and  physical  injury  done  to  the 
masses  by  this  habit  of  fuddling,  the  enormous  waste 
of  money — 160  millions  a  year  on  intoxicants — cry 
with  trumpet  voice  to  your  leaders  to  set  an  example 
by  banishing  all  wines  and  spirits  from  their  houses." 

AND    NOBLES 

"  What  leaders  have  you  in  your,  mind  ?  "  I  asked. 

His  reply  somewhat  starded  me.  "  I  was  thinking 
of  your  nobles.  They  are  the  aristoi,  the  hereditary 
and  historic  leaders  of  the  English  folk.  Every 
other  institution  in  the  country^  has  been  reformed. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  never  been  reformed.  Its 
members  are  marked  out  by  heredity  and  environ- 
ment to  take  the  lead  in  any  and  every  great  national 
movement  for  the  combating  of  national  dangers. 
Here  is  one  of  the  greatest.  Why  do  they  not  place 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  of  all  social 
reforms,  and  make  a  determined  onslaught  upon  the 
drug  habit  that  is  poisoning  the  people,  by  emptying 
the  contents  of  their  cellars  into  the  gutter  and 
swearing  otf  wine,  ale,  and  spirits  for  ever,  for  them- 
selves, their  families,  their  servants,  and  the  stranger 
who  is  within  their  gates?" 

A  beatific  vision  of  the  ennobled  Lords  and  wine 
and  spirit  merchants  converting  the  Gilded  Chamber 
into  a  teetotal  revival  meeting  flashed  before  my  eyes. 
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"The  Peers  should  give  you  the  floor  of  the 
House,"  said  I,  "  in  order  that  you  might  tell  them 
their  duty  in  this  matter." 


— AND    PATRIOTS  — 

But  Sir  Robert  Stout  was  off  on  another  tack. 

"  Nol'lesse  obh^e,  patriotism  — fine  phrases.  But, 
compared  with  New  Zealand,  you  are  as  slack  in 
patriotism  as  in  everything  else.  There  is  much 
keener  sense  of  patriotic  duty  at  the  Antipodes  than 
there  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire.  We  give  all  our 
boys  in  our  elementary  schools  a  military  training.  If 
you  did  the  same  you  would  have  a  million  able- 
bodied  men  trained  m  arms." 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  !  "  I 
exclaimed.  "  Must  patriotism  always  be  confounded 
with  militarism  ?" 

"  Apart  altogether  from  the  military  aspect,"  said 
Sir  Robert,  "  look  at  the  benefit  the  physical  training 
imparts  to  the  physique  of  the  whole  population  !  " 

"  Right  you  are,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will  believe  you 
mean  that  when  you  give  girls  the  same  physical 
training  as  boys.  The  exclusion  or  the  inclusion  of 
the  girls  is  the  test  as  to  whether  you  are  after  physi- 
cal improvement  or  mere  military  efficiency." 

"  I  am  all  for  giving  the  girls  the  same  training  as 
the  boys.  But,  training  apart,  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  is  keener  with  us.  The  widowed  mother 
of  an  only  son  was  remonstrated  with  when  her  son 
volunteered  for  the  Boer  War.  '  I  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  him,'  she  said,  '  if  he  hadn't  gone.'  It  was 
the  universal  sentiment."' 

"  Never  was  a  nobler  sentiment  prostituted  to  a 
more  unjust  cause." 

^  "  Maybe,  maybe  !  I  never  took  much  stock  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  And  in  New  Zealand  there  was  a 
very  open  mind  on  that  matter.  We  thought, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Germans  were  behindthe 
Boers,  and  without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
particular  controversy  that  preceded  the  war,  we 
rallied  to  the  side  of  Britain.  It  would  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  the  demerits  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
diplomacy  when  the  Empire  was  delivered  from  the 
German  peril." 

— AND    IMPERIALISTS. 

"  Why  so  keen  about  the  Germans  ?  " 
This  gave  Sir  Robert   an   opportunity  of  rc-stating 
his    case    against    Great     Britain    for    thwarting    the 
expansion  of  Greater  Britain. 

"  Because,  thanks  to  that  war,  they  were  able  to 
squeeze  Chamberlain  into  the  surrender  of  Samoa.  I 
was  Acting-Governor  of  New  Zealand  at  the  time  of 
that  sacrifice  of  a  position  which  was  ours  by  right  to 
Germany,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  expressing 
New  Zealand  sentiment  on  the  subject  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  Colonial  Office  which  was  apparently  too  plain- 
spoken  ever  to  be  published.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
ever  since  Sir  Julius  Vogel's  time  New  Zealand  has 
regarded  the  Pacific  Archipelago  as  her  hinterland. 


"  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  public  men  of  X 
Zealand  have  been  pressing  on  the  Colonial  Orri^.c 
the  duty  of  annexing  the  Pacific  Islands.  Had  the 
request  been  acceded  to,  New  Caledonia  would  not 
have  been  French  territory,  nor  Samoa  partly  German 
and  partly  American.  In  1883  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment pa.ssed  a  '  Confederation  and  Annexation  Bill,' 
which  was  reserved  for  Her  Majesty's  pleasure.  The 
preamble  ran  as  follows  -. — 

"  '  Whereas  it  may  from  time  to  time  become  desir- 
able for  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand  to  confederate 
with  or  annex  one  or  more  islands  in  the  Pacific 
not  already  belonging  to  or  under  the  protectorate 
of  any  foreign  Power  or  Powers.     Be  it,'  etc. 

"  The  Bill  made  provision  for  a  Commission  to 
deal  with  proposed  federation  or  annexation,  a  report 
to  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  a  reference  to 
thte  Imperial  Government  to  give  effect  to  the 
decision  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in  each 
case,  by  Imperial  Statute  or  otherwise.  Though  the 
Imperial  rights  were  thus  guarded,  and  a  veto 
power  left  to  the  Home  Government,  neither  the 
Gladstone  nor  Salisbury  Governments — and  both 
were  appealed  to — would  advise  the  Queen  to  assent 
to  the  Bill. 

"In  1885  the  Samoan  chiefs  begged  for  annexation 
to  New  Zealand.  New  Zealand  offered  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  governing  Fiji,  Samoa,  Tonga, 
and  the  Cook  group  :  but  neither  political  party  in 
England  would  aid  in  the  expansion  of  the  Empire  in 
Polynesia.  The  Colonial  Office  was  warned  that  if 
they  were  not  careful  Samoa  would  fall  into  Ger- 
many's hands.  The  warnings  of  1886  were  unheeded, 
and  1899  saw  Savaii  and  Upolu  Germany  territory, 
and  Tutuila  American.  It  was  all  your  fault." 
"  But  had  not  the  Germans  interests  in  Samoa  ?  " 
"  No  interests  prior  to  our  own.  We  introduced 
civilisation  into  these  islands.  We  opened  them  up 
on  equal  terms  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  Our 
experience  with  the  Maoris  showed  that  we  could 
preserve  and  protect  the  native  races.  The  natives 
wanted  us  to  protect  them.  But  you  refused,  and 
when  the  Boer  "War  had  put  you  in  a  tight  place  the 
German  squeeze,  adroitly  applied,  led  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain to  abandon  our  natural  heritage." 

"  How  have  the  Germans  succeeded  in  Samoa?" 
"  Thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  practical  common  sense 
of  their  Governor,  they  have  done  very  well— much 
better  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect." 

WHY    THE    COLONIES    FEEL    SAFE. 

"  Do  you  fear  German  aggression  in  New  Zealand 
itself?" 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  You  see  we  have  a  second  and 
nivulnerable  line  of  defence.  If— which  God  forbid— 
Britam  were  to  lose  the  command  of  the  sea  and 
(iermany  should  take  her  place,  then  New  Zealanders 
would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  their  policy. 
They  could  -not  defend  their  own  independence 
agamst  a  German  fleet  which  had  wrested  the  trident 
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from  the  hands  of  Britannia.  But  never  will  New 
Zealanders  submit  to  foreign  domination.  Our  course 
is  clear.  If  Britain  goes  under,  Greater  Britain  goes 
over  at  once  to  the  United  States  of  America." 

"  Is  American  intiuence  strong  in  New  Zealand  ?  " 

"American  influence  is  strong  in  all  the  Colonies, 
and  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish. 
The  first  clearings  in  New  Zealand  were  made  with 
American  axes,  and  to-day  the  American  periodicals 
are  more  read  in  New  Zealand  homes  than  those  of 
Great  Britain.  American  trade  is  growing,  and  there 
are  a  thousand  subtle  ties  of  sympathy  and  interest 
uniting  New  Zealand  with  America.  We  hope  there 
will  be  no  war,  and  if  war  should  come  we  hope 
Britain  will  be  the  victor.  But  do  not  make  any 
mistake  about  it.  If  by  any  disaster  any  foreign 
Power  were  to  dictate  a  peace  in  London  which 
transferred  New  Zealand  to  the  conqueror,  the  next 
day  we  should  hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  only 
other  flag  save  that  of  the  Union  Jack  under  which 
New  Zealanders  could  live," 

"  Is  there  much  feeling  against  Germany  in  New 
Zealand  ?  " 

"  Not  against  Germans  as  individuals.  But  there 
is  a'strong  feeling  ever  since  the  Kaiser's  telegram  to 
President  Kruger  that  the  German  Government  is  a 
hostile  Government,  and  we  act  accordingly.  It  has 
been  an  unfortunate  thing  for  German  trade — that 
telegram.  German  imports  have  increased,  but  to 
nothing  like  the  extent  they  would  have  done  but 
for  the  feeling  engendered  in  the  New  Zealander 
mind  that  it  would  be  a  patriotic  thing  to  boycott  the 
goods  that  came  from  a  Power  that  cherished  designs 
for  the  overthrow  of  England." 

WHAT    OF    THE     FUTURE? 

"  To  return  to  internal  affairs  :  what  do  you  think 
of  the  Budget  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  one  criticism  to  make  of  the  Budget. 
It  seems  to  be  a  very  good  Budget  in  many  ways ; 
but  one  of  its  provisions  seems  to  me  absolutely 
fatuous.  Tax  land  by  all  means ;  but  why  in  the 
world  you  should  penalise  the  owner  of  minerals  who 


prefers  to  hoard  his  capital  I  cannot  understand. 
You  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  your  coals  are  your 
capital.  You  are  living  upon  the  accumulated  but 
far  from  inexhaustible  resources  of  Nature.  Instead 
of  penalising  the  owners  who  do  not  work  their 
minerals,  you  would  do  more  wisely  to  penalise  those 
who  do.  A  heavy  export  duty  on  coal  would  be  a 
much  more  statesmanlike  impost  than  the  threatened 
tax  on  un worked  minerals." 

"  How  do  you  deal  with  that  question  in  New 
Zealand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  New  Zealand  is  one  of  those  favoured  lands 
that  are  practically  independent  of  coal.  In  the  South 
Island,  at  any  rate,  we  have  the  greatest  source  of 
light  and  power  in  the  world — a  supply  that  is  abso- 
lutely inexhaustible.  The  costless  drainage  of  a 
wilderness  of  mountains  feeds  innumerable  waterfalls 
which,  being  yoked  to  dynamos,  can  generate 
millions  of  horse-power.  No  extravagance  can 
exhaust  that  natural  source  of  supply,  laid  on  direct 
from  the  power-house  of  the  Universe.  But  ^n 
England  it  is  different.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  have  worked  out  your  coal  ?  " 

"  Utilise  the  tides,  I  suppose,  or  tap  the  fiery  core 
of  the  earth.  But  your  impressions  seem  to  be  rather 
gloomy." 

"  Yes,  for  the  moment.  You  may  wake  up ;  the 
stock  is  sound,  and  if  you  could  but  realise  the 
peril  of  the  slackness  into  which  you  have  fallen 
you  might  retrieve  the  position.  But  what  with 
labourers  in  top-coats,  illogical  Nonconformists, 
triumphant  publicans,  and  other  unpleasant  pheno- 
mena, I  hae  ma  doots." 

So  far  Sir  Robert  Stout.  He  is  not,  by  any  means, 
an  advanced  Colonial  politician.  In  1897  he  delivered 
his  soul  of  a  severe  diatribe  against  many  distinctively 
New  Zealand  institutions.  But  it  is  evident  that  his 
Colonial  eye  sees  much  that  is  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark.  It  is  good  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  and  it  will  be  long  before  we  have  a  mirror  so 
uncompromising  in  its  fidelity  as  this  interview,  in 
which  to  see  the  unloveliness  of  our  features. 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 
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By  permission  of  the  proprietors  v/  "  Puncli."] 

The  Altruists. 
11  M.\.\ 


Kli  11    MAN  ji.  T    1      .        -1       L- 

\In>i)L?;-ci.AhS  Man'     ^  *■  °'-  '  '"'"'^'  ^  °'^  ^"""^  mysulf ;  but  my  heart  bleeds  for  the 

I'uoR  Man  ]   •  others!" 


Ifnais.rv  ir  /•,    ■'  T.,li.-, 


Mr.  E.  G.  Hemraerde,   K.C. 

The  new  Recorder. 


Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon's  Missed  Opportunity 


Some  way  after  kcynolds's  famous  picture  of  "  Garrick  Between  TraPedv  and 
Comedy.  Why,  instead  of  the  pose  of  complete  immovability  which  Mr  Solomon 
adopted  m  h.s  picture  of  the  Premier,  did  he  not  introduce  a  little  tupica  lcok,u  n" 
such  as  sujj<jested  m  the  above  masterpiece  ?  ^jpicai  coiojrnig 


John  Bull  and  Germany. 

Rival  armaments  are  expensive  plants  for 
any  garden  1 
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Khidderadatsch.^ 


The  New  Arrival  in  Holland, 
Greeting  by  the  Powers — hut  the  artist  ieems  to  have  forgotten  Italy. 


KlaJderadaiscJi  ] 

Uncle  Edward  and  the  Young-  Turk. 

[Berlin.  .  "  ^\^ly  clo  you  never  give  me  any  nice 

little  tit-bits  now,  Uncle  ?  " 

"Because,  my  Ijoy,  you  might  grow  big 
enough  to  put  your  hands  into  my  trousers 
pockets." 


[Liverpool. 
Passing    It    On.  Figaro.']  [Paris. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  having  had  his  flipg  at  "  the  trade,"  the  ^"he  Same   Old  Story  in  France, 

latter  has,  the  cartoonist  remarks,  decided  to  pass  it  on  to  the     Ex-CAPlTALlsr  :   "  You  know  what  Clemenceau  says,    'share 
public  by  raising  the  price  cl  liquor.  and  share  alike  !  '     You  must  let  me  have  a  few  pennies." 
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The    Review   of    Reviews. 


Pas^tino.-]  [Turin.  Kladderadatick.l  [Berlin. 

The  Flirtations  of  Italy.  After  the  Beatification. 

I.  At  Nice.     2.  Ai  Jiaia.     3.   Father  William's  admonition.  The  Pope  (to  tlio  Maid  of  Orleans)  :  "  And  now,  Mademoi- 

selle, when  we  make   an  attack   on   that   Godless   Republic  we 
shall  count  on  your  assistance." 


Pasquino.\ 


The  Sword  of  Damocles. 


Abdul  Hamid  (much  relieved)  :  "The  noble,  generous 
nation  has  promised  me — my  lif''  V" 


Le  /lire.] 

A    "  Speaking '    Portrait  of  M    Clemenceau. 
Some  of  the  words  wrilten  over  the  Luc  are  "carelessness," 
'disorder,"     "incoherence,"     "egoism,"     "scepticism,"    and 
'  sublime  impertinence." 
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Daily  Chronicle  J 

The  Empire  that  begins  at  home. 

Mr.  Asquith  :  "  We  have  given  pensions  to  the  aged  and 
the  children  their  'charter.'  Now  we  propose  to  help  the 
honest  workman,  who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  finds  him- 
self '  down  on  his  luck.'  " 


Westminster  Gazetted] 

'*  Half  His  Complaint." 

Working  Man  :  "  What's  that  poor  old  gent  making  all 
that  fuss  about?" 

Tory  Press  :  "  He's  a  banker,  and  he's  very  rich,  and  he'll 
have  to  pay  such  a  dreadful  lot  if  this  wicked  Budget  is  passed." 

Working  Man  :  "  I  wouldn't  mind  having  half  his  com- 
plaint." 


rRAMCEl 


OErfMANY 


IT/iL.V 


BEiLC/ur^ 


From  the  Lii<>rary  Digest.^ 


What  some  of  the  Powers  spend  for  Militarism  and  for  Education. 


[New  York. 


Kikeriki.l 


The  Yoimg  Turks  and  the  Old  are  playing  football  with  the  deposed  Sultan. 


SH  TnK    Rnvir<w   of    Reviews. 

V. - 


^-^X-y 


ll'estmiiister  Cazfttc] 


Miicha.l 


[W.-u-aw. 


Rabbit-coursing. 


(The  Lords  rejected  a  Bill  to  suppress  Cruel  Sports,  including         ^,^''*:'  ^°"l'"v  '^^  '^K^'  ^^^^  y°"  ^^'^  5  overturn  ail  Europe,  but 
bbit-coursing.      It  is  not  surprising  that  the  House  of  Lords  don  t  touch  the  sle( 


surprising   

refused  to  be  deprived  of  a  favourite  sport.] 


A  Polish  Question. 
The  Kaiser  (to  the  Emperor  P'rancis  Joseph)  :  "  For  God'i 
what  else  you  will  ;  overturn  ail  Europ 
eping  queen.     May  she  sleep  for  ever ! ' 

W 


The    Young-    Turk    and    the    Old    Turk. 

After  all,  which  is  going  to  eat  u])  the  other  ? 


:i^ 


^^^^^^ L-  \   -^- J  JJ^ 


A  Political  View  of  Russia  and  England. 
England  is  represented  as  inviting  Russia  now  to  bring  her 
paper  fleet  into  the  Dardanelles  ;  but  Russia,  though  stupid,  is 
said  to  be  too  clever  to  walk  into  such  a  trap. 


The  Fatalist. 

AnoUL  :  "  Now,  what  more  can  happen         1*1 

tome?     My  money  is  safe  in  the  Bank  of  Ay,id.nr.Li.,. '■;,/..] 
England." 


A  Catastrophe  in  the  Eastern  Sky. 


[Berlin. 
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Internationai  Syndicate.  ] 

Return  of  Prosperity  to  America. 

And  prosperity  in  America  means  better  trade  in  Britain 

NIGHTMARES    IN   ENGLAND. 


Kladderadatsch.] 


rBerlm. 


In  the  Eastern  Constitutional  Ward. 

Russi  \N    PvilENT  (to  neighbour  fiom  Turkey)      "  It'b  very 
funny,  but  that  '  Conslitutionar  nijtction  doesn't  agree  with  you 


Lustige  Blatter. . 

The  best  remedy  is  said  to  be  two  or  three    "  Dread- 
noughts "  every  morning  for  breakfast. 


Hindi  Punch.  J 

After  the  Deed. 

King  "  L-nsd-wne  :    "I  have  done  the  deed  !    But — but- 

I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  undo  i!;,  while  yet  there  is  iife  " 

[And  he  did.] 


Interviews  on  Topics  of  the  Month. 


19.-RAILWAY    COMPANIES    AND    GOODS    TRAFFIC:    MR.    GATTIE. 


If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
would  but  lay  their  heads  together  for  an  hour  or  two 
on  the  subject  of  Railway  Reform  they  might  save 
several  millions  of  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
enormously  expedite  the  conduct  of  business  in  these 
islands.  The  man  they  ought  to  see  is  Mr.  Galtie, 
son  of  the  Gattie  whose  signature  used  to  appear  at  the 
foot  of  Bank  of  England  notes.  Mr.  Gattie  is  the  author 
of  the  remarkable  series  of  articles  which  have  been 
appearing  in  the  World  over  the  signature  "  Mercator," 
on  the  subject  of  "  Transport  Reform."  I  have 
known  Mr.  Gattie  for  some  years,  and  have  always 
been  fascinated  by  his  ingenious  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  one  great  central  receiving  goods  station, 
equipped  with  modern  electrical  appliances  for 
handling  the  constantly  increasing  goods  traffic  of 
the  Metropolis.  So  when  the  "  Mercator "  articles 
began  to  appear  in  the  World  I  asked  Mr.  Gattie  if 
he  would  have  any  objection  to  come  and  be  inter- 
viewed in  the  public  interest.  He  kindly  consented, 
with  the  following  result  :  — 

"  Please  tell  me  in  a  sentence  what  you  want 
to  do." 

"  I  want  to  increase  the  earning  capacity  of  our 
railways,  decrease  their  working  expenses,  and  at  the 
same  time  speed  up  the  delivery  of  goods  all  round." 

"And  how  can  you  do  these  incompatible  things?" 

"  They  are  not  incompatible.  It  is  by  doing  one 
I  can  do  the  other.  The  railway  companies  apply 
science  to  hauling  freight;  they  have  entirely 
neglected  science  in  their  arrangements  for  deliver- 
ing it.  I  propose  to  apply  science  at  the  terminals 
—science  instead  of  the  rule-of-thumb,  electricity 
instead  of  unskilled  lal)our." 

"Where  does  your  first  economy  come  in?" 

"  In  the  utilisation  of  the  railway  truck.  A  rail- 
way truck  costs  on  an  average  jQZo  to  build.  The 
railways  use  750,000  of  them,  representing  a  capital 
outlay  of  ^60,000,000.  How  many  days  in  the  year 
do  you  think  Cvach  of  these  trucks  is  actually  in 
motion  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can't  guess — possibly  100  or  150  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  It  is  proved  by  statistics  that  the 
average  annual  work  that  is  got  out  of  a  railway  truck 
is  only  fourteen  complete  days— less  than  one  hour 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  that  is  the  day's  work  of  the 
truck.  An  eight  hours'  day  is  held  to  be  ruinous  for 
men,  but  the  railway  companies  do  not  even  get  a  one 
hour's  day  out  of  their  trucks." 

"  Where  does  the  hitch  come  in  ?" 

"At  the  terminals.     The  appliances    for   loading 


and  unloading  trucks  are  primitive  in  the  extreme. 
They  show  no  advance  since  the  days  of  George 
Stephenson.  Hence,  instead  of  making  their  sixty 
millions  invested  in  trucks  earn  dividends  all  the 
time,  the  trucks  are  left  to  rot  in  sidings  351  days  out 
of  the  365." 

"  Yet  everyone  is  complaining  of  a  shortage  of 
waggons  ?  " 

"  Naturally,  because  the  waggons,  instead  of  being 
used  to  earn  freight,  are  being  employed — not  in 
demurrage — but  as  rent-free  warehouses  for  the  con- 
signees. That  is  one  reason  ;  another  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discharge  them,  and  the  third  is  that  all 
goods  trains  are  too  slow." 

"  But  can  you  run  a  goods  train  as  fast  as  you  can 
run  a  passenger  train  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  can.  But  if  you  have  to  run  them 
safely  you  need  to  equip  them  with  continuous  brakes, 
which  will  cost  ^17  per  car.  So,  rather  than  spend 
^17,  trucks  costing  ^80  are  only  employed  3|-  per 
cent,  of  their  time.  Every  truck  on  an  average  carries 
two  tons  a  day  for  17 1-  miles  in  5 2|  minutes.  The 
result  is  that  our  railway  rates  are  the  highest  in  the 
world." 

"  Is  that  actually  so  ?  " 

"Here  are  the  figures  of  freight  rates  per  ton  mile 
in  half  a  dozen  European  countries  :  Russia  o*443d., 
Holland  o'59od.,  Germany  o"637d.,  France  o'726d., 
Norway  o-867d.,  Denmark  o'956d.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  average  i'^.  i"i23d.  per  ton,  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  in  Russia  and  nearly  tv/ice  as  much 
as  in  Germany." 

"  Yet  our  railways  are  not  flourishing." 

"  I  should  think  not.  No  dividend  is  paid  on 
y^8o,ooo,ooo  of  the  capital,  and  on  ^500,000,000  the 
average  is  only  2  per  cent.  This  is  a  poor  showing 
for  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  If  they  took 
Mr.  Asquith's  advice  and  '  introduced  greater  co- 
ordination, more  simplicity,  and  greater  commou 
sense  into  the  management'  of  their  traffic,  their 
dividends  would  rise  at  once." 

"  How  would  you  begin  ?  " 

"  By  creating  a  central  goods  station  for  all 
1  ,ondon,  which  would  enable  the  railway  companies 
to  utilise  /^4o,ooo,ooo  of  capital  at  present  wasted  in 
maintaining  30,000,000  square  feet  of  sidings  and 
terminal  areas." 

"  But  is  this  really  possible  ?  " 

"  Not  only  possible,  but  as  easy  as  A  B  C.  The 
manufacture  of  the  first  electric  controllers  has  been 
undertaken  by  Professor  Horace  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  at 
the  works  of  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument 
Company.  With  the  aid  of  these  instruments  it  will 
be  possible   to  handle  expeditiously  and   easily  the 
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entire  railway  goods  traffic  of  London  in  a  single 
central  clearing  house  400  feet  wide  by  1,000  feet 
long." 

"  How  could  you  do  that  ?  It  sounds  like  a  fairy 
tale." 

"  Nothing  is  more  simple.  There  would  be  a  floor 
area  of  say  half  a  million  square  feet.  On  the  ground 
floor  we  could  berth  forty  trains  of  fifty  waggons  each. 
Over  this  railway  level  a  number  of  broad  bridges 
would  cross  the  rails  at  right  angles,  and  over  this 
again  would  be  a  vast  sorting  floor,  to  which  the 
goods  would  be  lifted  by  a  series  of  electric  cranes 
and  distributed  by  a  system  of  continually  moving 
platforms  by  the  joint  action  of  which  every  section 
of  the  building  is  placed  in  continuous  connection 
with  every  other,  and  also  in  communication  with 
everv  required  portion  of  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building." 

"  Can  you  make  it  clearer,  this  system  of 
yours  ?  " 

"  I  will  try.  Perhaps  a  concrete  example  will  be 
the  clearest  way  of  describing  what  occurs.  The 
operator  stationed  at  the  compartment  in  the  Clearing 
House,  called,  say,  Croydon,  wishes  to  send  a  bale  of 
goods  to  the  compartment  from  which  goods  to  Man- 
chester are  despatched,  which  may  be  at  the  other  end 
of  the  building.  Instead  of  putting  the  bale  on  to  a 
hand  truck  and  tediously  wheeling  it  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  then  probably  returning  empty-handed, 
he  places  the  bale,  either  by  hand  or  by  hoist,  on  to 
he  steel  receiving  plate  in  front  of  him,  and  depresses 


certain  electric  keys  corresponding  to  the  distinctive 
number  of  the  Manchester  .station.  From  this 
moment  the  steel  receiving  plate  is  placed  abso- 
lutely under  electro-magnetic  control.  It  is  carried 
away  by  the  local  platform — say  No.  i — which  in 
obedience  to  the  electric  '  instructions  '  of  the  '  con- 
troller '  engaged,  transfers  it  to  the  main  platform 
together  with  '  instructions  '  to  convey  it  to  local  plat- 
form— say  No.  7 — and  to  the  required  station  on  that 
platform.  The  '  controller '  on  the  main  platform 
receives  these  'instructions,'  and  in  turn  transmits 
them  to  a  '  controller '  situated  on  platform  No.  7, 
which,  in  obedience,  delivers  the  steel  tray  at  the 
receiving  point  of  the  Manchester  station.  It  is 
calculated  that  a  single  operator  by  this  method 
would  be  able  to  sort  heavy  bales  of  goods  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  bales  per  minute  without  undue 
exertion.  This  would  be  over  a  hundred  times  the 
speed  at  which  the  work  is  now  being  done." 

Mr.  Gattie  told  me  as  he  was  departing  that  the 
scheme  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
influential  quarters.  It  would,  he  thinks,  effect  an 
immediate  and  much-needed  relief  in  the  congestion 
of  the  street  traffic  of  the  City. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  seems  to  be  a  case  for 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  to  look 
into.  It  is  no  use  referring  it  to  hidebound  officials 
who  are  "  quite  certain,  you  know,  that  everything  is 
being  done  that  can  be  done,"  our  railway  administra- 
tion being  quite  "  excellent." 


120.-CITIZENS,    NOT    "DREADNOUGHTS":    DR.    ARTHUR,    M.L.A. 


The  true  patriot  is  not  the  man  who  waves  a  flag 
on  every  possible  occasion,  or  who  shouts  himself 
hoarse  denouncing  Little  Englanders  ;  he  is  the  man 
who  quietly  and  resolutely  sets  himself  to  strengthen 
his  country  and  increase  its  resources.  The  real  Im- 
perialist is  not  he  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the 
next  decade,  but  he  who  looks  far  into  the  future 
and  strives  to  build  up  an  Empire  which  will  stand 
firm  for  centuries.  Such  a  man  is  Dr.  Arthur,  M.L.A. , 
of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  the  president  of  the 
Immigration  League  of  Australasia,  who  is  at  present 
visiting  London  with  a  view  to  getting  something 
definite  done  to  fill  the  empty  spaces  in  Australia. 

I  found  him  at  the  Colonial  Institute  looking 
through  his  correspondence. 

"  Well,  Dr.  Arthur,  how  are  you  progressing  with 
your  Immigration  scheme  ?  " 

"  On  the  whole  I  am  much  encouraged,  but  people 
here  know  so  little  about  Australia." 

"  I  expect  you  are  constantly  told  that  the 
Australians  do  not  want  immigrants  ?  " 

"Yes,  that  appears  to  be  a  very  general  feeling 
here,  but  it  is  true  only  of  a  very  small  section  of  our 
people,  and  really  applies  only  to  those   immigrants 


whose  training  over  here  will  inevitably  lead  them  to 
seek  their  livelihoods  in  the  cities.  We  do  not  want 
to  swell  the  ample  numbers  of  clerks,  mechanics,  and 
skilled  artisans  we  already  have.  Farm  labourers  are 
in  great  demand  ;  but  apart  from  all  other  consider- 
ations, to  my  mind  immigration  is  absolutely  essential 
if  Australia  is  to  be  kept  for  the  white  man,  and  also 
if  the  British  Empire  is  to  retain  the  pre-eminent 
position  it  now  holds." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  inevitable  that  ultimately  population  will  be 
the  determining  factor  in  State  supremacy.  Victory 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  must  go  to  the  big  batta- 
lions, and  in  the  race  for  population  the  British 
Empire  is  being  left  behind.  The  fifty-five  millions 
of  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  British  Empire  increase  all 
too  slowly — not  more  than  700,000  annually.  Japan 
shows  an  increase  of  750,000  every  year  ;  Russia 
two  millions  and  a  half,  Germany  one  million,  and 
the  United  States  one  million  and  a  half.  The 
keeping  up  of  huge  armaments  is  a  matter  of  revenue, 
and  it  is  revenue-producers  that  the  Empire  urgently 
requires.  The  most  favourable  asset  of  a  community 
is  its  people,  and  the  Government  of  a  country  that 
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to-day  permits  large  numbers  of  its  citizens  to  leave 
their  native  land  for  foreign  shores  without  question 
or  concern  is  guilty  of  a  wanton  and  suicidal  disre- 
gard of  the  future  welfare  of  the  community  whosd 
destiny  has  been  left  in  its  hands.  Had  some  deter- 
mined and  persistent  scheme  of  Imperial  emigration 
been  established,  there  might  by  now  have  been  forty 
millions  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  instead  of  the 
ten  millions  of  to-day." 

"  How  do  you  arrive  at  those  figures  ?  " 

"  During  the  last  hundred  years  eight  inillion 
British  subjects  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States ; 
their  descendants  must  now  number  at  least  thirty 
million.  If  these  people  had  gone  to  the  Colonies 
instead,  there  would  have  been  almost  as  many  Britons 
in  the  Colonies  as  there  are  now  in  the  Homeland," 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  urge  the  Imperial  Government  to  invite 
the  Colonies  to  send  representatives  to  a  Conference 
at  which  the  whole  question  would  be  thrashed  out 
and  a  scheme  formulated.  Before  meeting  in  con- 
ference, however,  Royal  Commissions  of  experts 
should  be  appointed  in  Great  Britain  and  in  all 
the  Colonies  to  investigate  the  subject  thoroughly." 

"  Would  such  a  Conference  actually  do  anything 
practical  ?  " ' 

"  It  would,  at  any  rate,  force  both  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Governments  to  state  exactly  how  far  they 
were  prepared  to  go  in  the  matter." 

"  Such  a  Conference  would  inevitably  show  that  the 
very  class  the  Colonies  v.-ant — the  farm  labourers — are 
those  Great  Britain  wishes  to  retain,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  she  would  like  to  send — the  unemployed — 
the  Colonies  will  not  have." 

"  True,  and  (ireat  Britain  would  be  as  unwise  to 
part  with  her  workers  on  the  land  as  the  Colonies 
would  be  ill-advised  to  accept  immigrants  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  at  home.  Experience  has 
again  and  again  proved  the  disastrous  results  of  trans- 
ferring the  unemployed  from  the  overcrowded  towns 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  empty  territories  of  the 
Colonies." 

"  What  do  you  propose  then  if  you  will  not  have 
what  we  can  give,  and  we  will  not  give  you  what  you 
want  ? " 

"  I  should  not  be  here  if  I  were  not  convinced 
that  I  have  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  There  are 
thousands  of  young  fellows  in  Great  Britain  who 
would  prefer  a  country  life  to  an  existence  in  towns — 
young  fellows  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one.  These 
lads  make  the  best  immigrants  a  country  can  receive, 
and  I  have  already  tried  the  scheme  of  bringing  out 
such  lads  to  Australia  with  marked  success." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  could  get  plenty  of 
\  ouths,  but  would  they  be  welcomed  in  Australia  and 
could  they  get  work  at  once  ?  " 

"  The  demand  in  Australia  for  the  services  of  the 
lads  I  have  already  brought  over  is  so  great  that  each 
one-of  them  could  have  the  pick  of  twenty  to  thirty 
places.     I  make  bold  to  say  that  Australia  and  New 


Zealand  would  receive  at  least  fifty  thousand  a  year 
with  open  arms.  Not  being  master  of  a  trade,  the 
youth  is  under  no  temptation  to  leave  the  country, 
where  he  is  receiving  good  wages,  for  the  city,  where 
he  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  living,  and  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty  he  would  do  well  and  end  by 
becoming  a  prosperous  landowner.  There  would  be 
no  ditificulty  in  obtaining  employment  at  once." 

"  But  comparatively  few  of  these  young  men  can 
aiTord  the;^i6  needed  to  pay  the  passage  toAustralia?" 

"The  Conference  would  have  to  consider  that; 
but  meantime,  if  people  would  only  realise  the 
enormous  importance  of  strengthening  the  Empire 
by  rapidly  increasing  the  population  of  the  Colonies, 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  raising  a 
fund  to  send  out  thousands  of  lads  at  once.  They 
would  easily  pay  back  the  passage-money  in  eighteen 
months,  as  they  would  obtain  employment  at  los. 
a  week  immediately.  Special  arrangements  with 
shipping  companies  would  enable  us  to  send  out 
a  thousand  lads  for  ten  thousand  pounds.  How 
small  is  this  sum  compared  to  the  two  million 
pounds  needed  for  the  Dreadnought  Australia 
talks  of  presenting  to  the  Navy !  That  money 
would  pay  the  fares  of  two  hundred  thousand 
emigrants.  As  every  person  in  Australia  buys 
goods  from  Great  Britain  to  the  value  of  ^d 
annually,  these  new-comers  would  send  to  England 
every  two  years  the  value  of  a  Dreadnought,  and  their 
children  would  go  on  sending  this  tribute  after  their 
fathers  had  passed  away.  If  these  two  hundred 
thousand  went  to  the  United  States,  where  the  value 
of  goods  per  head  bought  from  the  United  King- 
dom is  5s.,  their  annual  contribution  would  only 
amount  to  _;i^5o,ooo.  It  would  take  them  forty 
years  to  contribute  in  this  way  the  value  of  one 
Dreadnought,  and  during  those  forty  years  those 
Australian  immigrants  would  have  paid  over  for 
British  goods  no  less  a  sum  than  ^48,000,000. 
Surely  from  a  business  point  of  view,  apart  altogether 
from  sentiment  and  statesmanship,  it  is  folly  to  let 
these  emigrants  slip  away  to  the  United  States  instead 
of  helping  them  to  go  to  the  Colonies. 

"  This  proposal  has  '  caught  on.'  I  have  spoken  to 
many  prominent  men  about  it,  and  they  all  regard  it 
favourably,  as  doing  something  both  to  solve  the 
dilemma  you  mentioned  and  also  to  lessen  the  un- 
employed difficulty  in  Great  Britain,  and  thus  relieve 
the  poor  rates.  If  you  withdraw  a  large  number  of 
lads  from  the  already  over-congested  labour  market 
you  ease  conditions  all  round.  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  in 
his  admirable  report  on  '  Boy  Labour,'  has  pointed 
out  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  messengers,  van-boys, 
Post  Office  messengers  ,  etc.,  drift  into  the  ranks  of 
casual  employment.  This  scheme  will  take  away 
many  of  these,  and  give  a  better  chance  to  those  who 
are  left.  We  are  having  a  meeting  at  Toynbee  Hall 
to  discuss  the  proposal,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  has 
promised  a  Mansion  House  meeting  if  an  influential 
requisition  asks  him  to  call  one." 
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121.^-THE    NORTi^    AMERICAN    INDIANS:    A    REDSKIN    PRINCESS. 


Laura    CorneHus. 

A  Redskin  Princess. 


Princess  Neos- 
KALiTA,  Chief- 
tainess  of  the 
( )neida  Iroquois 
nation,  disguis- 
ing her  identity 
under  the  prosaic 
name  of  Laura 
Cornelius,  is  now 
in  London,  and 
came  to  my  new- 
sanctum  in  the 
Kingsway,  bring- 
ing with  her  a 
delicious  aroma 
of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  "  Path- 
finder." She  had 
discarded  her 
blanket  and  wore 
the  white  man's, 
or  rather  the 
white  woman's, 
tailor-made  dress.  But  she  was  Red  Indian,  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  her,  and  she  came  to  plead  the  cause 
of  her  kinsfolk. 

Princess  Neoskalita — which,  being  translated  from 
Iroquois  into  English,  signifies  "  gem  ''—is  not  only 
the  forem.ost  living  representative  of  the  family  which 
enjoyed  the  Head  Chiefship  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Six  Nations.  She  has  the  further  title  to  fame 
in  being  the  first  Red  Indian  who  has  written  a  novel 
illustrating  the  ideas,  the  manners,  and  the  customs 
of  the  aborigines  of  North  America.  The  title  of 
her  book,  which  is  to  be  published  in  the  Fall,  is 
•'  VVynogene ;  or,  a  Ray  of  Light."  The  scene  is  laid 
in  America  fifty  years  before  Columbus  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this 
realistic  picture  of  the  Red  man  by  a  Red  woman 
with  the  more  or  less  idealised  sketches  of  the  noble 
savage  by  White  romancers. 

"  Pale-faces  have  written  sometimes  cleverly  of  us, 
I  and  most  times  ignorantly,"  she  said,  "  and  what  I 
I  have  done  in  this  book  is  to'  give  to  the  misinformed 
!  public  the  true  Indian  before  he  suffered  the 
i  deteriorating  influence  of  a  false  civilisation.  I  have 
j  not  made  him  a  god  or  a  devil ;  he  is  a  blood-and- 
flesh  man,  dreaming  of  empire,  as  in  truth  Indian 
history  will  prove.  I  have  given  no  great  incident  in 
this  book  that  cannot  be  traced  back  to  actual  fact. 
From  my  infancy  I  loved  my  grandfather's  heroes 
much  better  than  the  pale-faced  ones,  and  I  have  sat 
with  a  note-book  at  the  feet  of  the  oldest  of  our  wise 
men,  the  few  remnants  of  the  old  days,  and  faithfully 
written  in  our  own  language  everything  that  dropped 
from  their  lips.  You  see,  I  am  not  the  product  of 
any  Indian  Government  School,  and  niy  spirit  has  not 
been  ruined.     I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that 


I  can  read,  write  and  talk  in  six  dialects  of  the 
Iroquois  language.  But  to  return  to  this  book.  It  is 
written  as  the  result  of  not  only  hereditary  but  acquired 
knowledge  of  my  people,  but  a  mere  incident  in  my 
life.  There  are  bigger  things  to  do  than  writing 
novels.  I  only  wanted  to  do  justice  to  my  people 
and  the  public  that  is  so  misinformed  about  the 
American  Indian.  Later,  when  my  people  are 
happier,  I  hope  to  show  that  the  quality  of  the 
Indian  imagination  has  a  place  among  the  literatures 
of  nations." 

Miss  Cornelius  is  an  owner  of  property  in  Wis- 
consin, which  she  values  chiefly  because  of  the  means 
which  it  affords  her  for  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
the  remnants  of  her  race.  As  a  girl  she  was  ambi- 
tious and  adventurous.  She  went  to  College  at 
Leland  Stanfort,  in  California,  and  studied  also  in 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  in  Wisconsin. 
She  has  visited  nearly  every  section  of  the  American 
Republic,  and  has  arrived  at  very  clear  and  definite 
ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  her  people. 

"As  soon  as  I  return  to  America,"  said  Miss 
Cornelius,  "  I  intend  to  set  on  foot  a  movement  in 
favour  of  my  people.  Heaven  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  But  a  handful  of  Redskins  divided  into 
many  different  tribes,  scattered  irregularly  over  a 
continent,  cannot  help  themselves  unless  they  are 
helped,  in  the  first  instance,  to  come  together  at  least 
in  interest.  At  present  we  have  no  national  centre. 
There  has  been  a  disposition  to  discourage  the  preser- 
vation of  race  instinct,  of  race  pride,  although  these 
are  the  most  potent  forces  which  can  be  utilised  for  the 
regeneration  of  any  people.  We  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  be  a  menace  to  any  party.  But  there 
are  enough  of  us  to  help  each  other.  I  want  to 
call  a  Conference  of  all  the  Indian  nations,  in  order 
to  petition  the  Government  to  allow  us  to  form  a 
National  Council  for  Indian  Affairs,  to  superintend 
the  reforms  needed  by  our  people." 
"  What  are  these  reforms  ?  " 

"  There  are  some  six  or  seven  reforms  which  are 
urgently  needed  in  the  interest  of  our  people.  First, 
there  is  a  reform  of  the  school  system.  We  want  the 
Indian  schools  cleaned  up,  the  personnel  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  improved,  and  the  service  put  under  stricter 
supervision.  I  know  the  need  of  this,  for  I  have 
taught  in  these  schools  myself.  The  education  also 
ought  to  be  more  practical,  to  train  our  people  to 
become  good  citizens." 

"  How  many  are  there  of  your  people  left  in  North 
America  ?  " 

"  That  brings  me  to  another  head  of  my  Reform 
programme.  We  have  no  trustworthy  statistics.  No- 
body really  knows  how  many  there  are  of  us  except  in 
a  vague  general  way.  We  want  statistics  and  we  ought 
to  have  them." 

"Roughly  speaking,  how  many  were  returned  as 
Red  Indians  in  the  last  Census  ?  " 
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"About  300,000,  and  most  of  these  would,  I 
believe,  come  into  the  proposed  National  Council. 
There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Americans  to 
say  that  tlicre  is  no  longer  an  Indian  question,  that 
the  Indians'  reserves  are  parcelled  out,  and  that  the 
Indian  is  now  merely  an  ordinary  American  citizen 
with  the  same  rights  as  the  white  man.  But  he  has 
not  the  white  man's  training,  and  to  launch  him  upon 
the  wide  ocean  of  common  citizenship  is  like  making 
him  cross  the  Atlantic  in  his  birchbark  canoe.  Before 
he  is  given  lands  wliich  he  can  alienate,  he  ought  to 
be  taught  the  value  and  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
perty. Otherwise  he  mortgages  it  to  the  first  glib 
rascal  who  covets  his  holding,  and  the  red  man 
becomes  a  landless  pauper  within  a  few  years  of  his 
emancipation." 

"What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  would  not  let  him  alienate  his  land,  I  would  teach 
him  how  to  till  it,  I  would  found  Land  I'.anks  to  lend 
him  the  necessary  capital  on  equitable  terms,  I  would 
see    what    could    be    done    in    the    organisation    of 


industry,  and  I  would  endeavour  to  house  him  in 
garden  cities." 

"  Quite  a  heroic  programme.  But  do  you  think  the 
American  Government  will  listen  to  your  pleadings  ?" 

"  I  think  the  American  Government  is  very  bene- 
volently disposed  to  my  people.  If  there  have  been 
mistakes  in  the  past  it  is  not  all  because  of  ill  intent. 
If  they  would  but  allow  us  some  form  of  representa- 
tive Council  where  we  could  state  our  own  grievances 
and  suggest  remedies  for  our  own  troubles,  they 
would  not  find  us  unreasonable." 

So  far  the  Princess  Neoskalita,  the  only  racial 
representative  of  Minnehaha  now  in  London.  The 
time  is  coming,  and  cannot  be  far  distant,  when  the 
American  people  will  wake  up  to  realise  that  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Redskins  are  to  them  w-hat  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  mediaeval  castles  are  to  Europe — the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  bric-a-brac  among  all  the 
heirlooms  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors. 
It  will  pay  to  arrest  the  ruin  of  a  race  as  well  as  it 
pays  to  restore  a  castle. 
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A    FRKNCH    VIKW    UK    MR.    BALFOUR. 

The  first  May  number  of  the  Revne  des  Deux  Mondcs 
contains  a  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Balfour,  by 
Augustin  Filon.  As  Prime  Minister,  M.  Filon  thinks 
Mr.  Balfour  was  a  little  lacking  in  originality.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  inspired  sometimes  by  his 
friends,  but  oftener  by  his  adversaries.  An  excellent 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  his  talent  lies  in  criticism 
and  contradiction.  His  negative  method  always 
leads  him  to  a  positive  result.  He  has  become  a  very 
good  orator,  but  he  wjll  never  be  a  really  great  one ; 
but  he  has  the  time  before  him  to  become  a  great 
Minister  if  cinumstances  come  to  his  aid,  or,  rather, 
compel  him.  In  any  case  the  beautiful  eulogy  which 
he  pronounced  on  Mr.  filadstone  may  be  applied  to 
him  :  "  He  is  to-day  the  first  parliamentarian  in  the 
first  I'arliament  of  the  world." 

«         ♦         * 

THK    HEALTH    COMMANDMENTS. 

Writing  in  the  two  May  numbers  of  La  Rci'uc  Dr. 
J.  Ht^ricourt,  in  an  essay  on  Scientific  Morality,  gives 
some  useful  precepts  in  the  matter  of  hygiene  : — 

Take  c.irc  of  your  health,  for  the  health  of  the  individual 
hcloiii^s  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  community. 

It  needs  a  healthy  body  to  make  a  vigorous  mind.  Both 
mind  and  body  require  to  be  exercised. 

Eat  in  moderation,  .\bstain  from  alcohol  and  iiiake  water 
the  usual  beverage. 

The  worker  with  the  muscles  should  be  a  vegetarian  and 
should  indulge  in  sugar  ;  the  brain-worker,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  a  meat-eater. 

Work  is  a  condition  of  health. 

Protect  yourself  .-igainst  chills  rather  than  cold. 

Sleep  eight  hours.  |       Do  not  smoke. 

Let  the  sun  into  your  dwelling,  but  let  out  the  air. 

Fight  dust  with  water. 

Gel  rid  of  curtains,  carpets,  and  draperies. 

Spend  the  weekly  day  of  rest  in  the  open  air. 


THE  DEATH  OF  COLONEL  OLCOTT. 

Colonel  Olcott's  last  days  were  cheered  by  frequent 
astral  visits  from  his  old  colleague  H.  P.  Blavaisky, 
and  on  several  occasions  by  the  gracious  presence  of 
the  Masters  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served.  And 
when,  on  February  17  th,  1907,  at  last  came  the 
moment  at  which  he  was  to  lay  down  the  burden  of 
the  flesh,  the  Great  Ones  came  and  stood  around  his 
bed  ;  all  who  had  at  different  periods  of  his  life 
directed  his  studies—the  Kingly  Teacher  under 
whose  orders  both  he  and  Madame  Blavatsky  had 
specially  worked,  together  with  the  gentle  Brahmana 
to  whose  erudition  "  The  Secret  Doctrine  "  owes  so 
much,  and  the  Egyptian  Master  who  had  taken  charge 
of  the  Colonel  in  earlier  days— all  these,  with  H.  P. 
Blavatsky  herself,  were  there  to  receive  him  and  to 
welcome  him  as  he  returned  victorious  from  the 
battle  of  his  earthly  life.— Mr.  Leadbeater,  in  the 
llicosoplucal  Rci'ieic. 

*         «         * 

A    COOD    JOWETT    STORY. 

In  the  Psychological  Revim  Professor  A.  T.  Hadlev 
craces  the  influence  of  Charles  Darwin  upon  historic 
and  political  thought,  and  illustrates  his  main  position 
by  the  following  story  : — 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Jowett  was  m'aster  of  Balliol, 
here  was  a  discussion  concerning  two  men  who  had  attained 
ngh  position  at  an  early  age.  One  of  them  had  become  a 
bishop  the  other  a  judge;  and  tHe  conversation  turned  on  the 
respective  nicrits  of  the  two  careers.  One  of  the  dons  said, 
haL^d'  ,h  ,  f''°P-  "^^^  •'"^Se  can  only  say,  'You  b^ 
^FA  \  ^^^.•^'^'^^P  ^^"  ^^y.  '  You  be  damned.' "  "  Yes," 
ifnl  J°  '  ^^"l-^ntiously,  "  but  when  the  judge  says  '  You 
be  hanged  you  are  hanged."  The  influence  of  Charles  Darwin 
on  h  storical  and  political  thought  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 


that  he  has  made  our  hist 


orians  cease  to  aspire  to  be  bishops  and 


rsL';j"s::r """ "-  ->-  ^^i^^z:i::;:x:^ 


position  of  judges. 
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MISS  MARIE  CORELLI. 
An  Authentic  Record 
To  the  May  number  of  the  Bookman  Mr.  A.  St. 
John  Adcock  contributes  what  he  calls  a  record  and 
an  appreciation  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and,  as  the 
editor  says,  it  is  the  fullest,  most  authentically  per- 
sonal article  that  has  yet  appeared  concerning  this 
popular  novelist  and  her  work. 

DREAM-CHILDREN   AS    COMPANIONS. 

As  the  adopted  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Mackay, 
Miss  Corelli  had  no  playmates  of  her  own  age,  but, 
being  an  imaginative  child,  she  was  very  happy  in 
a  dream-world  with  children  of  her  dreams.  She 
became  Dr.  Mackay's  constant  companion,  and  her 
foster-father  carefully  selected  her  books  for  her. 
Before  she  was  eleven  she  had  read  all  the  novels  of 
Scott,  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  She  had  a  passionate 
love  for  poetry,  and  her  favourite  poets  were  Keats, 
Shelley,  Byron  and  Tennyson ;  but  more  than  all 
other  reading  she  preferred  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare.    The  reading  of  newspapers  was  prohibited. 

LAUNCHED    ON    A    LITERARY    CAREER. 

Miss  Corelli  has  a  wonderful  gift  for  music,  and  it 
was  decided  that  she  should  enter  the  musical  pro- 
fession, but  circumstance  or  the  destinies  shaped  a 
very  different  career  for  her.  Dr.  Mackay's  health 
gave  way,  and  his  finances  being  at  a  low  ebb,  ]Miss 
Corelli  suddenly  found  herself  confronted  with  diffi- 
culties of  which  she  had  no  experience.  Fortunately, 
Miss  Bertha  Vyver,  a  Belgian  lady  and  an  old  friend 
of  Dr.  Mackay's,  came  at  this  juncture  and  made  her 
home  with  Miss  Corelli.  Not  only  did  she  help  Miss 
Corelli  in  the  nursing  of  her  guardian,  but  she  has 
lived  with  her  ever  since.     The  illness  of  Dr.  Mackay 


Mis;  Corelli's  Home  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 


prevented  Miss  Corelli  from  leaving  him  to  continue 
her  musical  studies,  and  it  was  now  when  she  was 
faced  ■  by  unwonted  necessities  that  she  thought 
of  turning  her  taste  for  literature  to  profitable 
account. 

Her  first  attempt  at  fiction  was  "  A  Romance  of 
Two  Worlds."  The  manuscript  was  promptly  rejected 
by  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Son,  but  the  reports  of  the 
readers  so  piqued  the  curiosity  of  Mr.  George  Bentley 
that  he  sent  for  the  rejected  manuscript  and  read 
it  for  himself,  with  the  result  that  the  story  was 
accepted. 

The  public  was  kinder  to  her  first  novel  than  Miss 
Corelli  had  dared  to  hope,  but  from  the  outset  the 
reviewers  showed  her  no  mercy.  Nevertheless, 
within  twelve  months  the  book  leapt  into  a  pheno- 
menal popularity,  and  the  instant  success  of  her  first 
novel  launched  Miss  Corelli  on  her  literary  career. 
She  would  much  rather  have  been  a  poet  than  a 
novelist,  however. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  sickness,  financial  stress,  and 
domestic  worry,  "Vendetta,"  "Thelma"  and 
"  Ardath "  were  written.  The  last-named  brought 
her  \frelcome  messages  from  Tennyson  and  Glad- 
stone, and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  shortly  before  his 
death  expressed  his  intention  of  painting  that  power- 
fully realised  vision  of  the  Banquet  in  the  Dream-City. 
"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  Alma  Tadema  will  do  it 
if  I'm  not  quick  about  it.  There  is  a  great  chance 
for  him  in  the  marble  and  roses  of  the  wonderful 
scene." 

MISS    CORELLI    AT    HOME. 

When  Miss  Corelli  first  went  to  Stratford-on-Avon 
her  sole  idea  was  to  recuperate  after  a  serious  illness 
and  finish  two  books,  but  instead  of  making  a  merely 
temporary  home  there,  she  ended  by  purchasing 
Mason  Croft,  a  house  which  had  fallen  into  a  very 
unattractive  condition,  but  which,  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  an  old  timbered  house  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  The  beauty  of  the  house  was  hidden  by 
paint  and  whitewash,  but  now  that  the  raftered  ceilings 
and  wall-panelling  have  been  scraped  and  cleaned,  and 
the  house  has  been  restored  and  improved,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  residences  in  Stratford. 
The  garden  is  a  vision  of  loveliness,  and  the  tending 
of  it,  the  dreaming  in  it,  and  reading  irr  it  and 
writing  in  it,_  are  Miss  Corelli's  chief  delights.  She  is 
very  happy  in  her  friends,  and  she  is  a^  staunch  a 
friend  as  she  is  uncompromising  as  a  foe. 

Her  literary  work  is  done  between  ten  and  two,  and 
she  writes  and  re-writes  with  unwearying  care.  The 
rough  draft  of  a  story  is  written  in  a  book  in  pencil, 
then  the  story  is  worked  out  in  detail.  This  again  is 
copied  out  first  in  her  ordinary  correspondence  hand, 
and  then  in  a  clearer  hand  for  the  typist.  From  the 
typist  the  story  goes  to  the  printers.     In  summer  Miss 
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Corelli  rises  at  six  and  goes  out,  driving  her  Shetland 
ponies  or  boating  on  the  river,  from  seven  till 
nine. 

MR.    WINSTON    CHURCHILL   ALMOST    PKRSUADED. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  wolf-cry  of  self- 
advertisement  has  driven  Miss  Corelli  to  decline  to 
take  any  further  part  in  public  functions,  for  she  has 
a  natural  gift  for  oratory  and  a  fearless  outspokenness 
which  are  amazingly  attractive.  After  a  speerh  to 
the  literary  men  and  women  of  the  Whitefriars  Club, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  chairman,  wrote  to  her : 
"  I  often  look  back  to  the  time  when  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  sitting  beside  you  at  the  Whitefriars  dinner, 
and  of  listening  to  a  speech  the  rhetorical  excellence  of- 
which  almost  disarmed  my  opposition  to  Female 
SuftVage." 

ASSOCIATIONS    WITH    STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The  story  of  how  two  Shakespearean  houses  in  Strat- 
ford were  saved  to  the  nation  by  Miss  Corelli  is  too 
recent  to  need  repeating  here.  She  also  sa^ed  the 
national  monument  from  another  serious  peril,  and 
America  and  Harvard  University  in  addition  owe 
something  to  her  for  the  rescue  and  preservation  of 
Harvard  House.  At  her  own  expense  she  uncovered 
the  ancient  timber-work  of  the  Tudor  House,  and  her 
restoration-work  is  described  as  far  superior  to  the 
cruelly  modern  botch-work  of  the  famous  birthplace. 
She  still  awaits  a  "  Hamlet "  who  will  fulfil  her  idea 
of  the  character,  but  when  he  appears  she  proposes  to 
present  him  with  a  valuable  copy  of  Shakespeare's 
signet-ring  which  she  has  among  her  curios. 


VICTOR  HUGO'S  "LES  MISERABLES." 
A  New  Chapter  in  Its  History. 
In  the  two  May  numbers  of  La  Ra<ue  M.  Cuslave 
Simon  prints  a  series  of  new  Letters  by  Victor  Hugo, 
written  between  i860  and  1862,  the  years  when  he 
was  completing  and  publishing  "  Les  Miserables,"  the 
manuscript  of  which  had  been  laid  aside  since  1848. 

VICTOR    HUGO    AND    HIS    PUBLISHER. 

From  June  to  December,  i860,  \'ictor  Hugo 
occupied  himself  in  re-reading  his  manuscript,  adding 
notes,  etc.,  and  at  last  finally  decided  to  return  to 
the  work  and  re-arrange  the  whole  for  publication. 
The  whole  of  the  last  part  was  still  to  write,  and  he 
proposed  to  add  several  new  chapters  in  the  other 
parts.  The  next  three  months  were  spent  in 
making  corrections  and  revision.  In  May  he 
went  to  Mont  Saint-Jean  to  study  the  battlefield  of 
Waterloo  and  make  "  an  autopsy  of  the  catastrophe." 
He  returned  to  Guernsey  early  in  September, 
and  his  contract  with  the  publisher,  Lacroix,  of 
Brussels,  was  signed  in  C^ctober.  To  Lacroix  Hugo 
ceded  for  twelve  years  all  rights  in  the  book,  minus 
the  sum  of  300,000  francs.  The  correspondence  now 
published  for  the  first  time  is  that  between  Hugo  and 
the  publisher  with  reference  to  the  publication  of  the 
book.     Hugo  worked  early  and  late  to  fulfil  his  part 


of  the  contract  by  the  date  fixed.  The  book  was  to 
be  published  simultaneously  at  Paris  and  at  Brussels, 
Albert  Lacroix  being  in  charge  of  the  Belgian  edition, 
while  Paul  Meurice  and  Auguste  Vacquerie  superin- 
tended the  Paris  edition.  Hugo  insisted  on  correct- 
ing and  revising  all  the  proofs  himself.  Lacroix,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  fain  spare  him  that  trouble. 
Categorically  Hugo  wrote  :  "  NEVER  has  any  work 
of  mine  been  printed,  and  never  will  any  work  of 
mine  be  printed,  without  my  reading  of  the  proofs." 

THE    WOLF    AND    THE    LAMB. 

Lacroix  seems  to  have  been  rather  slack  in  his 
duties,  for  Hugo  frequently  complains  that  he  has 
made  the  same  corrections  over  and  over  again. 
Then  Lacroix  suggested  surgical  operations  on  the 
manuscript,  but  Hugo  invariably  opposed  all  mutila- 
tion. There  were  delays  which  Hugo  imputed  to  the 
printers  and  publisher.  He  wTOte  to  Lacroix  :  "  I  do 
not  say  that  Brussels  is  the  wolf,  but  certainly  Guern- 
sey is  the  lamb.  Brussels  begins  by  correcting  the 
proofs  admirably,  then  sends  me  proofs  two  or  three 
times  containing  the  same  faults,  thus  making  third 
proofs  necessary." 

O    MAN    OF    LITTLE    FAITH  1 

Lacroix  offered  criticisms,  and  began  to  doubt  the 
success  of  the  book.  Hugo  replied,  "  O  man  of 
little  faith  ! "  After  the  publication  of  the  book  and 
the  enormous  success  of  the  first  year  Lacroix  delayed 
the  cheap  edition  because  he  still  had  on  hand  four 
or  five  thousand  copies  of  the  more  expensive 
volumes.  To  this  Hugo  wrote  : — "  You  have  before 
you  the  proverb,  Strike  w^hile  the  iron  is  hot,  and  yet 
you  wait  till  the  iron  is  cool.  In  publishing  a  cheaper 
edition  you  begin  again,  only  with  more  intensity,  the 
success  of  the  first  days.  You  pass  from  the  eittewho 
have  purchased  enormous  numbers  of  copies  to  the 
people  who  will  buy  the  book  in  still  greater  numbers. 
You  forget  that  the  cheap  edition  helps  the  sales  of 
the  more  expensive  one  ;  it  takes  the  place  of  a  pro- 
spectus, and  solicits  orders  from  the  libraries.  In 
any  case  what  an  indemnity  is  yours  !  O  man  of 
little  faith  ! " 

THE    DEFENDER   OF    THE   DISINHERITED. 

Victor  Hugo  showed  himself  a  true  prophet  in 
announcing  an  era  of  prosperity  for  Lacroix  for  over 
eleven  more  years.  His  one  chief  desire  was  that 
the  book  should  reach  the  masses  of  the  people. 
He  had  been  the  defender  of  the  disinherited  anu 
abandoned ;  he  had  tried  to  show  that  offenders 
could  be  regenerated,  but  that  society-,  instead  ot 
helping  them,  had  thrown  them  back  into  their  hell 
by  the  stupidity  of  its  prejudices  and  the  rigour  of  its 
laws.  The  book  had  penetrated  very  usefully  tht- 
world  of  the  favourites  of  fortune ;  it  would  now  be 
very  salutary  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  that  living 
democracy  \Yhich,  being  the  many,  could  when  it 
awoke  exercise  its  intluence  on  the  Government  and 
the  legislators,  the  sovereign  masters  of  its  destiny. 
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THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  LIFE. 

}        Bv  Lord  Esher. 

Lord  Esher  contributes  to  the  World's  Work  for 
June  a  paper  entitled  "The  New  Imperial  Life," 
which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  enthusiastic  eulogium 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  as  one  of  the  three  men  whose 
writings  have  exerted  through  the  past  decade,  and 
are  exerting  still,  the  most  powerful  influence  over  the 
English  people,  the  other  two  being  Professor  Seeley 
and  Captain  Mahan.  Speaking  of  H.  G.  Wells,  Lord 
Esher  says  : — 

He  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  that  Turneresque  sense  which 
can  see  natural  beauty  in  electric  trains  and  garnished  shop 
windows,  perhaps  equal  to  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  stars,  but 
when  he  tries  to  picture  what 'the  world  must  be  in  the  wider 
vision  of  a  great  artist  and  speaks  of  the  "dark  splendours 
amidst  which  the  mind  of  Leonardo  clambered  ;  the  mirror  of 
tender  lights  that  reflected  into  our  world  the  iridescent  gracious- 
ness  of  Botticelli,"  he  shows  that,  in  spite  of  girding  at  the  taste 
for  objels  cfari,  he  too  can  grope  beneath  the  surface  of  life  for 
•strange  elusive  things. 

A   VAST   SYNTHESIS   OF  THE   ENGLISH    PEOPLE. 

Like  Luther,  he  has  set  before  himself  the  task  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  moral  and  social  edifice  of  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  and 
the  sort  of  revolution  which  he  has  in  mind  cannot  be  made  with 
rose-water.  His  language,  his  imagery,  his  methods  are  violent, 
andihis  irony  is  often  bitter  and  frequently  unjust';  but  then,  like 
lyUther,  his  "Table  Talk"  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  charming 
■disposition  and  of  tender  heart. 

The  fate  of  England.  Who  can  write  these  words  with- 
out emotion  ?  Think  of  the  long  roll  of  illustrious  names. 
Think  of  the  longer  roll  of  nameless  dead,  of  obscure  men  and 
women,  of  men  who  have  sacrificed  health  and  life  itself,  of 
women  who  have  wept  for  their  lovers  and  sons,  unthanked  and 
unrewarded.  These  are  the  martyrs  of  empire.  In  blood  and 
tears  our  empire  was  founded.  If  the  spirit  of  these  people  still 
lives  in  their  descendants,  if  love  of  wealth  and  love  of  pleasure 
Jiave  not  eaten  the  heart  out  of  the  nation,  it  will  readily  make 
the  smaller  sacrifices  required  to  keep  what  our  forefathers 
•obtained. 

Lord  Esher  concerns  himself,  however,  only  with 

!    one  province  of  Mr.   Wells's   writings,   that   curious 

I    borderland  between  the  world-wide  pacific  Socialism 

!    and  the  love  of  war  which  seems,  for  the  present,  to 

maintain  its  hold  upon  the  senses  of  mankind.     It  is 

upon  the  functional  man,  the  worker  bee,  that,  in  his 

view,  the  fate  of  England  depends.     Then  follows  a 

passage  in  which  Lord   Esher  lets  himself  go  more 

freely  than  usual  : — 

He  set  himself  the  task  of  leaving  the  world  in  general,  and 
England  in  particular,  the  better  for  his  having  been  born.  It 
is  a  noble  ambition,  and  achievement  seems,  not  improbably, 
within  his  grasp. 

His  imagination  is  so  sweeping,  his  diction  so  rich,  and  his 
■vision  so  preternaturally  acute,  that  the  task  of  describing  the 
world  as  he  sees  it  to-day  and  forecasts  it  a  century  hence  comes 
easy  to  him. 

Every  word,  however,  that  he  writes  not  only  conveys  but 
stimulates  new  ideas.  He  seems  to  be  continually  gazing  into 
the  concave  mirror  of  to-day  and  the  convex  mirror  of  to- 
morrow. In  the  one  he  sees  grotesque  deformities  of  our  poor 
everyday  life,  not  free  altogether  from  exaggeration  ;  and  in  the 
■other,  a  distant  but  sharply  defined  vision  of  the  world  that  is 
to  be. 

Lord  Esher  thinks  that  Mr.  'Wells's  passionate  appeal 
for  efficiency  cannot  fail  to  force  conviction  upon  his 
countrymen,  but  if  it  does  not,  it  will  not  be  due  to 


lack  of  careful  observation,  wealth  of  imagery,  and 
fervid  eloquence. 

After  describing  the  war  of  the  future  as  painted  by 
Mr.  Wells  "  with  an  insight  little  short  of  marvellous," 
Lord  Esher  concludes  his  paper  as  follows  :— 

We  may,  during  the  present  year,  be  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  Imperial  life.  To  the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  and  to 
the  Imperial.  Defence  Conference,  Mr.  Wells  with  his  Socialist 
theoiies  of  militarism,  and  his  premonition  of  aerial  warfare, 
should  loom  large  as  a  landmark  upon  the  road  which  lies  ahead 
of  us.  Like  the  individualist,  the  Empire  of  Britain  is  not  an 
exhausted  possibility.  Bat  if  Socialism  means  the  grouping 
of  the  English-speaking  people  for  purposes  of  defence,  with 
common  aims  and  adequate  preparedness,  it  will  gain  new 
adherents  every  day  as  the  horizon  darkens,  and  clouds  sweep 
up  from  the  western  and  eastern  corners  of  the  world. 

That  the  Colonial  dominions  have  a  deeper  meaning  for 
Great  Britain  than  India  or  any  dependency,  that  an  Imperial 
Navy,  supreme  beyond  all  question,  is  the  primary  condition  of 
safety  for  the  English-speaking  race,  and  that  war  in  the  future 
— if  war  comes — must  be  a  struggle,  not  between  mercenaries 
or  chosen  champions,  but  between  the  men  and  women  and 
even  the  children  of  one  people  arrayed  against  another,  are 
bed-rock  principles  upon  which  the  component  parts  of  the 
Empire  should  unite  in  conference,  for  they  are  the  surest 
guarantees  of  security  and  of  peace. 


ENGLISH  VERSUS  ESPERANTO. 

Mr.  Albert  Schinz,  in  a  paper  entitled  "Will 
English  be  the  International  Language?"  sets  forth 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  May  the  reasons 
why  English  cannot  be  an  international  language. 
The  paper  is  not  written  as  a  plea  for  Esperanto,  but 
as  a  statement  of  the  case  against  the  delusion  that 
exists  in  the  minds  of  so  many  English  people  that 
their  language  is  destined  to  become  universal.  There 
are  at  least  three  other  languages — Russian,  Spanish, 
and  German — which  are  spoken  by  so  many  scores  of 
miUions  of  people,  which  show  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
think  that  they  will  adopt  the  English  tongue  as  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  world.  Mr.  Schinz  points  out 
the  very  grave  objections  to  English  as  a  common 
language,  which  curiously  enough  consist  not  so  much 
in  its  bad  spelling  as  in  its  mispronunciation.  He 
maiiitains  that  foreigners  always  spell  correctly,  and 
that  our  extraordinary  method  of  spelling  is  rather  a 
help  than  a  hindrance  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
language.  It  is  the  pronunciation  that  is  the 
obstacle,  and  no  one  proposes  to  interfere  v>-ith  that. 
However,  he  maintains  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
English  language  itself  its  adoption  as  a  universal 
language  is  much  to  be  deprecated.  The  more  inter- 
national you  make  a  language  the  more  you  destroy 
its  distinctive  glamour  : — 

Esperanto  is  one  more  rival  which  English  will  have  to  over- 
come ;  and  perhaps  not  the  least  serious  one.  Abroad,  many 
advocate  the  new  language — without  openly  admitting  it — 
chiefly  in  self-defence  against  English,  And  even  in  America 
and  England,  Esperanto  is  gaining  ground  surprisingly. 

The  Strand  Magazine  for  June  includes  on  "  Over- 
seas Empire  Supplement/'  containing  articles  upon 
Canada  and  Sports  and  Pastimes  in  Australia.  Mr. 
Iinre  Kiralfy's  reminiscences  are  continued  ;  and  Mr. 
Vachell  and  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  contribute  short  stories. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  IN  TURKEY. 

(i)  By  a  Pessimist;  (2)  By  ax  Optimist. 
Sir  Percy  W.  Bunting  is  to  he  congratulated  on 
having  secured  for  the  June  Contemporary  Reviciu 
two  papers  on  the  situation  in  Turkey,  written  by  the 
two  most  competent  men  in  Europe.  The  ])essimist 
is  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  ;  the  optimist  Mr.  E.  Pears.  They 
describe  the  position  from  the  most  radically  oppo- 
site points  of  view.  Dr.  Dillon,  of  course,  as  always, 
sees  everything  in  the  blackest  hues.  Mr.  Pears  is  a 
genial  optimist.  On  one  point  they  agree.  That  is, 
ihat  the  Revolution  was  made  by  the  army,  that  the 
Counter-Revolution  was  crushed  by  the  army,  and 
that  whatever  phrases  may  be  used  about  the  Consti- 
tution, the  army,  and  the  army  alone,  is  now  the 
governing  factor  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

THE    GKNKRALISSIMUS. 

Dr.  Dillon  exhausts  his  superlatives  in  describing 
the  man  who  now  holds  the  Empire  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand— Generalissimus  Shefket  Pasha.  Dr.  Dillon 
says  : — 

Mahmud  Shefket's  mode  of  action  was  that  of  a  horn  dictator. 
Political  acumen,  psychological  tact,  military  skill,  and  the 
solf-mastery  of  a  medieval  Italian  diplomatist  were  brought  into 
evidence  by  the  rapidity,  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  his 
measures.  Drawing  the  makings  of  his  army  from  the  North 
Macedonian   provinces,    he    enlisted    a    sprinkling    of    Serbs, 


J!y /,rmis.ftcti  cf  the  fr.^prictcrs  c/  "  I  utuh  "] 

A  First  Duty. 

EUROPA  (to  the  new  Sultan)  :  "  .\s  you're  a  Young  Turk, 
I  count  on  you  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  methods.' 


The  New  Regime  in  Turkey. 

The  Sultan  Mahmoud  V.  driving  in  Constantinople  after  the 
Investiture  of  the  Sword. 


Creeks,  Bulgars,  Roumanians  and  other  Christian  volunteers, 
sufficient  to  calm  their  brethren  in  Macedonia  and  keep  thenr 
in  sympathy  with  the  revolting  army. 

Equally  ingenious  and  breezy  was  another  of  his  expedients. 
A  large  number  of  officers  who  had  escaped  the  blcod-bath  at 
Constantinople  joined  his  forces.  The  Generalissimus  welcomed 
them,  and  set  them  to  serve  as  mere  "patriotic  privates,'" 
imposing  on  them  the  duty  of  "eyes  of  the  General  Staff." 
Only  cynics  and  squeamish  critics  dared  to  compare  *hese 
austere  patriots  with  the  spies  kept  by  Abdul  Hamid.  Ihey 
stiffened  the  revolutionary  army,  forming,  as  it  %vere,  the  back- 
bone of  the  organism,  and  they  contributed  very  perceptibly  to- 
the  success  of  its  operations. 

■  Mahmud  Shefket  Pasha  proved  himself  a  rare  organiser.  He 
foresaw  and  provided  for  everything,  leaving  nothing  to  chance. 
He  had  to  transport  some  30,000  men,  in  100  trains  of  forty 
waggons  each,  from  the  north  to  the  south,  over  a  stretch  of 
900  miles,  to  provide  them  with  victuals  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  life  for  four  days,  to  inspire  them  with  faith  in  the  work  they 
had  in  hand,  to  overcome  their  deep-rooted  unwillingness  to 
march  against  their  co-religionists,  to  say  nothing  disrespectful 
of  the  Sultan,  to  prevent  surprises  on  the  way,  and  allow  for 
accidents.  After  that  he  would  have  to  face  the  enemy.  And 
within  eight  days  the  feat  was  achieved  successfully. 

MILITARY    GOVERNORS    AND    MARTIAL   LAW. 

Mr.  E.  Pears,  who  is  a  Liberal  of  the  Daily  News 
type,  agrees  absolutely  with  Dr.  Dillon  as  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  army  dominates  everything,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  thinks  that  martial  law  in  the  capital  and 
military  governors  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  are  in- 
dispensable.    He  says : — 

"The  control  is  in  the  hands  of  Shefket  Pasha,  and  the  half- 
dozen  strong  army  leaders  who  are  with  him  mean  to  run  no- 
risks.  The  liberty  of  their  country  and  their .  own  lives  are  at 
stake.  They  are  loyal  to  the  Constitution.  They  consider  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  necessity.  But  they  recognise  that  the 
Executive  Government  is  weak,  and  they  will  be  the  executive." 

A  state  of  siege  was  established  by  Shefket  Pasha  in  Con- 
stantinople and  its  neighbourhood  upon  the  arrival  of  the  army 
under  him.  This  still  continues,  and  my  own  hope,  and  I  think 
it  is  that  of  all  respectable  people  in  the  place,  is  that  it  will  not 
hastily  be  terminated.  I  am  assured  that  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  money  found  at  Yildiz,  the 
answer  was  that  it  must  be  kept  at  the  Seraskerat,  or  War  De- 
partment, to  be  employed  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  mutiny  and  of  protecting  the  Constitution.  .  .  It 
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appears  to  me  certain  that  military  governors  not  afraid  of 
responsibility  are  the  best  who  can  now  be  found  for  Anatolia. 
What  I  have  said  as  to  the  need  of  skilled  and  strong  governors 
in  Anatolia  applies  also  to  Syria  and  Arabia. 

THE    VOLCANO   UNDER   THE    GLACIER. 

The  one  peril  is  the  possibility  that  Moslem  fana- 
j  ticism  plus  racial  ascendency  may  break  out  like  a 
'  Tolcano  from  under  a  glacier  and  sweep  everything 
before  it.     Dr.  Dillon  is  very  gloomy.     He  says  : — 

The  Ottoman  Empire  is  now  governed  by  a  Sultan  who  is 
only  an  ornament,  or,  let  us  say,  a  Turk's  head.  All  the  power 
is  supposed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  Cabinet,  but  the  Cabinet 
is  utterly  dependent  on  the  Parliament,  which  is  as  accessible  as 
that  of  Poland  was  to  foreign  influences,  and  is  wholly  in  the 
power  of  the  Secret  Committee.  And  since  the  march  on  Con- 
stantinople the  Secret  Committee  has  been  but  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  jSIahmud  Shefket  Pasha,  who  wields  the 
destinies  of  the  nation,  and  depends  only  on  the  fidelity  of  his 
Praetorian  Guards.  The  "Almanach  de  Gotha  "  may  be  left 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  defining  the  new  Ottoman  regime. 
Politicians  of  average  shrewdness  can  readily  determine  its 
i  stability. 

i  The  working  of  the  new  regime  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
'  Old  familiar  sights  and  sounds  meet  us  at  every  hand's  turn,  and 
they  are  decidedly  repellent.  Intrigues,  bloodshed,  high-handed 
acts  continually  arrest  our  attention.  And  Moslem  fanaticism, 
from  which  we  can  hardly  dissociate  even  in  imagination  the 
masses  of  Asia  Minor,  continues  to  assume  the  gruesome  forms 
that\terrified  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid. 

Mr.  Pears  is  more  hopeful.  He  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  the  danger,  but  he  minimises  it.  He  says  : — 
I  have  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
military  commission  that  the  soldiers  who  were  tried  for  mutiny 
were  practically  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  were  told  that 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  and  the  Ministers  had 
■decided  to  force  all  Moslems  to  become  Christians.  The  great 
mass  of  fanatical  opinion  of  Anatolia  is  not  going  to  permit  the 
giaour  to  be  equal  with  the  believer  if  it  can  be  prevented. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  regard  the 
position  as  hopeful.  There  is,  indeed,  less  cause  for  anxiety 
regarding  the  future  than  there  was  six  months  ago,  for  the 
events  of  April  have  shown  that  reaction  is  powerless  in  Europe 
before  the  efforts  of  the  existing  army. 

Macedonia  is  the  part  of  the  Empire  where  Moslem  fanaticism 
is  least  rampant  ;  but  with  a  Macedonian  army  as  the  executive 
of  the  Government,  with  the  Ulema  teaching  and  preaching 
fraternity  and  liberty  of  thought,  though  the  danger  of  fanaticism 
is  evidently  great,  time  and  a  strong  Government  may  over- 
come it. 

THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  LATE  SULTAN. 
By  Arminius  Vamberv, 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  M.  Arminius 
Vambery  begins  his  Reminiscences  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
He  knew  him  of  old  time. 

HOW    THEY    FIRST    MET. 

M.  Vambery  says  : — 

Readers  of  the  "  Story  of  My  Struggles  "  will  remember  the 
account  of  my  first  meeting  with  the  young  prince,  Hamid 
Efendi,  then  sixteen  years  old,  and  how  he  used  to  listen  to  the 
French  lessons  I  gave  to  his  sister,  Princess  Fatma  Sultan,  to 
whom  he  was  particularly  devoted.  As  he  used  to  come  very 
frequently  to  the  palace  of  Galib  Pasha,  the  son  of  Reshid  Pasha 
and  husband  to  his  above-mentioned  sister,  I  have  retained  a 
fresh  memory  of  those  memorable  hours  of  my  French  tutorship. 
The  pale  and  frail-looking  Hamid  Efendi  used  to  lean  with  one 
hand  upon  my  knee,  and,  fixing  his  black  eyes  upon  me,  he 
seemed  anxious  to  snatch  away  every  French  word  from  my  lips. 
It  was  only  later  on  that  I  was  enlightened  about  this  behaviour. 


I  was  told  that  the  young  prmce  Hamid  Efendi  played  the'part 
of  a  spy  in  the  Imperial  harem. 

A   SPY   AND    STORY   TELLER. 

The  youthful  days  of  Hamid  Efendi  were  not  very  gay  :  he 
neither  loved  nor  was  beloved  by  anybody  ;  his  primary  instruc- 
tion was  neglected,  and  instead  of  devoting  his  time  to  his 
lessons  he  preferred  to  roam  about  in  the  various  households  of 
the  harem  ladies,  to  inform  himself  of  all  kinds  of  slander  and 
scandal,  of  which  there  is  plenty  of  material  in  the  palace  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  time  he  in  fact  became  the  main  fountain  of  all 
kinds  of  harem  gossip.  It  was  in  this  way  .that  he  became  the 
favourite  of  Pertevala  Kadin,  the  Sultan-Valida  of  Abdul  Aziz, 
an  uneducated  woman,  well  known  for  her  fanaticism  and 
belief  in  sorcery  and  magic  power.  It^was  in  the  company  of 
the  said  lady  that  young  Hamid  Efendi  contracted  the  disastrous 
propensity  for  sorcery  and  all  kinds  of  supernatural  things  ;  and 
as  a  remnant  of  these  habits  he  was  always  clinging  to  astrology, 
which  used  to  influence  even  State  affairs,  forming  very  often  a 
riddle  in  the  eyes  of  those  Europeans  who  had  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  the  Sultan. 

HIS    EDUCATION. 

Abdul  Hamid  was  as  ignorant  as  his  own  servants.  He 
had  an  outspoken  aversion  against  study,  and  in  fact  he  never 
succeeded  in  mastering  his  difficult  mother-language,  which  is 
composed  of  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persian :  and  when  in  the 
course  of  my  conversations  with  him  I  made  use  of  extra-elegant 
expressions,  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  understand  that  exalted  literary 
Turkish.     Pray  speak  to  me  a  plain  language." 

It  is  superfluous  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  Sultan's  know- 
ledge in  history,  geography,  and  belles-lettres  was  sadly  deficient  ; 
almost  his  only  accomplishment  was  riding.  He  easily  managed 
the  most  fiery  and  indomitable  horse,  even  at  a  time  when  his 
bodily  strength  was  already  on  the  decline. 

Dividing  his  time  between  riding,  hunting,  gardening  and 
listening  to  all  kinds  of  harem  tales.  Court  gossips  and  scandal 
reports,  Hamid  Efendi  did  not  attract  a  particular  attention  on 
the  part  of  his  father.  The  young  Prince  was  altogether  very 
economical,  for,  besides  covering  the  expenses  of  his  princely 
household  with  his  monthly  appanage  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
he  had  collected  a  small  fortune,  and  he  related  to  me  that  at 
his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had  of  savings  a  ready  cash  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds. 

HIS    TIMIDITY   AND    DISTRUST. 

Grown  up  without  the  maternal  love,  and  feeling  himself 
strange  and  forsaken  in  the  Imperial  harem,  the  hotbed  of 
intrigues  and  plots,  the  young  Prince  Hamid  Efendi  grew  sus- 
picious, and  thought  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  and 
detractors  on  all  sides.  He  saw  everywhere  enemies ;  he  sus- 
pected everywhere  treason,  and  neither  day  nor  night  did  he 
enjoy  a  moment  of  rest  and  security.  He  started  with  fright  at 
the  slightest  noise  and  at  any  sudden  movement  of  a  visitor. 
When  walking  with  him  in  the  garden  it  was  most  unpleasant 
to  me  to  notice  his  fright  and  terror  when  anybody  appeared 
suddenly.  Nobody  knew  in  which  palace  he  passed  the  night, 
and,  steadily  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  persecution,  he  rose  tired 
frovn  his  bed,  and  it  was  but  the  morning  bath  which  gave  him 
some  strength. 

HIS    FRIENDSHIP    FOR    VAMBERY. 

M.  Varabe'ry  was  the  only  European  who,  dispensing 
with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  had  free  access  to 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.     M.  Vambery  says  : — 

He  accorded  to  me  more  liberties  than  to  many  other  people 
in  his  entourage,  but  I  never  felt  safe  from  the  caprices  of  his 
fickle  nature.  In  the  beginning  he  really  intended  to  put  me  in 
a  high  position  if  I  would  settle  down  permanently  on  the 
Bosphorus  ;  he  made  allusions  to  it,  promising  me  all  kinds  of 
wealth  and  dignity.  I  might  have  become  an  ambassador  and 
even  a  minister,  but,  having  seen  through  his  character,  I  never 
had  the  slightest  desire  to  enter  his  service  and  contented  myself 
with  the  title  of  a  foreign  friend. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS   IN   RUSSIA. 

Bs-  Dr.  E.  J.  DiiJON. 
Dp..  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Rancw  for  June, 
tells  the  story  of  the  recent  Constitutional  Crisis  in 
Russia.  Dr.  Dillon  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  Auto- 
cracy, and  with  short-sighted  enthusiasm  exults  in  the 
check  that  has  been  given  to  the  evolution  of  Cabinet 
Government  in  Russia.  I  say  short-sighted,  because 
it  is  only  by  the  development  of  a  homogeneous 
Cabinet,  under  a  responsible  Prime  Minister,  that  the 
administrative  anarchy  which  has  almost  ruined  Russia 
can  be  checked. 

THE  QUKSTION  AT  ISSUE. 
In  the  year  1906,  the  Tsar,  after  consultation  with  experts, 
estahlished  a  new  naval  institution  to  wliich  he  gave  the  name 
of  tlie  Naval  General  Stalil'.  This  he  did  in  virtue  of  his 
authority  as  supreme  head  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the 
Fmpire,  and  no  man  or  body  of  men  possesses  any  right  to 
challenge  this  power  or  veto  the  acts  that  emanate  from  it.  But 
as  it  happened  funds  were  needed  for  the  new  body — about 
£,\o,o(X> — and  acconling  to  the  Fundamental  Laws  the  Duma 
alone  can  vote  money.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1908, 
the  Premier  laid  a  short  Bill  on  the  subject  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  draft  contained  three  clauses,  the  first  describing 
the  organisation  of  the  Statil'  and  mentioning  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  ;  the  second,  enacting  the  advance  of  a  yearly  allowance 
for  the  new  institution  ;  and  the  third,  voting  a  sum  for  unfore- 
seen expenses  in  connection  with  it.  The  iJuma,  which  under 
^L  Stolypin's  auspices  has  been  taking  quite  a  keen — it  may  be 
an  undue — interest  in  army  and  naval  matters,  found  fault  with 
and  modified  certain  details  of  the  staff  organisation  which  the 
Tsar  alone  is  entitled  to  settle,  but  voted  most  of  the  sum 
demanded.  Then  the  Bill  was  taken  before  the  Council  of  the 
Empire. 

A    MINISTERI.\L    STRIKE. 

After  various  vicissitudes  the  Bill  was  passed.  But 
the  Autocratists  raised  an  outcry  against  what  was 
described  as  an  unconstitutional  limitation  of  the 
Tsar's  prerogative.  Their  protests  appear  to  have 
roused  the  Tsar  to  change  his  mind.  He  refused 
to  sanction  the  Bill  which  he  had  at  first  approved. 
M.  Stolypin  resigned.  The  Tsar  refused  to  accept 
his  resignation.  M.  Stolypin,  supported,  it  is  said,  by 
all  his  colleagues,  persisted  in  his  resignation.  This 
was  denounced  as  a  Ministerial  strike,  and  the 
Ministry  gave  way. 

HOW    THK    CRI-SIS    WAS    COMPROMISED. 

Dr.  Dillon  says  : — 

An  Imperial  rescript  published  on  May  nth  put  an  end  to 
the  crisis.  In  this  document,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  states- 
manshiji,  the  Crown  is  just  to  all  parties,  and  generous  to  the 
Premier  and  the  Cabinet.  To  the  request  that  the  Bill,  with 
which  M.  Stolypin  had  identified  himself,  be  ratified,  the  Tsar 
returned  a  firm  turn  possumiis.  But  far  from  giving  credit  to  the 
reports  that  M.  Stolypin  w.as  undermining  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  the  Emperor  l>y  word  and  act  displayed  his  confidence 
in  his  chief  adviser.  Tacitly  assuming  that  his  Premier  and  the 
Cabinet  had  committed  an  involuntary  mistake,  the  monarch 
gave  him  one  calendar  month  to  study  the  whole  subject  with 
the  help  of  the  Ministers  of  War  and  the  Marine,  and  entrusted 
to  him  the  task  of  then  publicly  proclaiming  the  result  and 
drawing  up  a  list  of  legislative  acts  bearing  upon  the  army  and 
the  navy,  which  the  Tsar  alone  is  competent  to  deal  with,  and 
another  list  of  those  which  have  to  pass  through  the  Duma.' 

By  this  wise  decision  all  the  issues  raised — grave  and  slight 

arc  now  being  satisfactorily  solved.     An  opportunity  is  giv'en  to 


tlie  Cabinet  to  acquaint  itself  more  fully  with  the  law,  to. 
acknowledge  its  excusable  mistake,  and  to  provide  efficacious 
measures  against  the  commission  of  like  errors  in  future.  The 
boundaries  between  the  functions  of  the  Duma  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  will  be  drawn  sharply  and  marked 
clearly.  Between  the  Russian  Constitution  and  that  of  Western 
nations  the  essential  differences  have  also  been  set  full  against 
the  light,  and  the  fact  emphasised  that  in  matters  immediately 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  nation  or  the  interpretation  of  the 
P"undamental  Laws  the  one  permanent  guardian  of  the  State — 
the  Tsar — has  an  inalienable  right  to  intervene.  It  has  alsa 
been  laid  down  authoritatively  that  a  Cabinet,  in  the  Western 
sense  of  the  term,  has  no  existence  in  Russia. 

That  is  unfortunately  true — for  the  moment.  But^ 
fortunately,  it  is  only  for  the  moment.  Otherwise 
the  anarchy  in  the  administration  which  had  such 
disastrous  results  in  the  Far  East  will  destroy  the 
Russian  Empire.  M.  Stolypin  sees  that  plainly  if 
Dr.  Dillon  does  not.  Although  he  is  for  the  monient. 
checked,  he  must  resume  his  patient  effort  to  create 
a  homogeneous  governing  Cabinet  under  a  Minister 
responsible  to  the  Tsar  and  the  Duma.  What  Russia 
wants  is  government,  and  government  is  absolutely- 
impossible  without  a  Cabinet. 


ENGLAND  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston  says  a  good  word  for  the 
English  in  India  in  the  North  American  Review.  He 
protests  against  the  theory  that  the  English  went  to 
India  as  ruthless  conquerors,  destroying  a  native 
paradise.  He  sketches  the  actual  history  of  the 
English  Government  of  India,  and  says  : — 

It  is  a  great  story,  and  has  the  added  element  of  greatness  that 
at  no  time  were  the  English  the  aggressors.  They  fought  on 
tiie  defensive,  first  against  the  French,  then  against  the  Mussul- 
mans of  Bengal,  then  against  the  JNIahrattas,  then  against  the 
Sdchs.  It  they  ultimately  came  into  possession  of  an  empire  in 
India,  It  was  not  of  forethought,  but  by  natural  selection,  which 
first  ehminated  their  European  rivals :  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
Germans,  Scandinavians,  French  ;  and  then  showed  that,  of  all 
the  forces  left  in  India,  the  English  were  best  fitted  to  build  up 
a  just  and  conservative  rule. 

It  is  not  the  ruthless  conqueror  from  which  India 
suffers,  but  an  immense  rural  population  with  an 
abnormal  birthrate.  That  is  the  true  cause  of  India's 
chronic  poverty.  Against  such  causes  the  best 
Government  in  the  world  is  powerless.  The  writer 
quotes  the  astonishing  confession  of  Romesh  Chunder 
Dutt,  that  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  is 
annually  imported  into  India  by  the  wealthier  natives, 
to  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of  gold  brocade  :— 

Romesh  Chunder  Dutt  makes  the  astonishing  confession  that 
twelve  million  dollars'  worth  of  gold  is  annually  imported  into 
starving  India  by  the  wealthier  natives.  And  he  tells  us  that 
this  great  sum  is  destined,  not  to  encourage  industrial  life,  but 
to  supply  the  wear  and  tear  of  gold  brocade.  Is  it  not  perfectly 
evident  that  no  change  of  government,  no  representative  insti- 
tutions, no  economies,  can  have  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
well-bemg  of  India,  while  these  great  and  growing  causes  of 
destitution  remain  The  remedy  is,  at  this^  moml.t,  wholly 
within  the  power  of  the  natives  of  India.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
cessation  of  the  marriage  of  little  girls  and  a  higher  ideal  of 
chastity  ;  on  the  other,  a  temporary  abstinence  from  gold 
brocade,  and  the  fostering  of  industrial  life  in  India  to  relieve 
m3sT7  7    'k'    'f-     ^^^    ^"Slish   have    accomplished 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SWINBURNE. 

(i)  Bv  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 
Mr   Edmund  Gosse  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review  some  most  interesting  Personal  Recollections 
of  Swinburne,  whose  friendship  he  had  enjoyed  smce 

'  Mr  Gosse  maintains  that  the  bulk  of  what  are 
called  entirely  healthy  people  add  nothmg  to  the  sum 
of  human  achievement,  and  that  a  reduction  of  all 
tvDes  to  one  solid  uniformity  of  what  is  called 
"health"  would  have  the  effect  of  deprivmg  humanity 
of  precisely  those  individuals  who  have  added  most 
to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  human  existence  in 
the  days  when  Mr.  Gosse  watched  Mr.  Swinburne 
c'losely  he  found  himself  constantly  startled  by  the 
physical  problem  :  What  place  has  this  singular  being 
in  the  genus  homo  ?  He  stood  on  a  different  physical 
footing  from  other  men  : — 

The  world  is  familiar,'from  portraits  and  still  better  irom 
caricatures,  with  his  unique  appearance.  He  was  shmt  J"^ 
shoulders  that  sloped  more  than  a  woman's,  from  which  rose  a 
Ions  and  slender  neck,  surmounted  by  an  enormous  head.  Ihe 
cranium  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  test  of  the  structure, 
ffisspine  was  rigid,  and  though  he  often  bowed  the  heavmess 
of  his  head,  lasto  fapavera  collo,  he  seemed  never  to  bend  h  J 
back  He  did  not  know  fatigue  ;  his  agility  and  brightness 
were  almost  mechanical.  I  never  heard  him  complain  of  a 
headache  or  of  a  toothache.  He  was  more  a  hypertrophied 
intelligence  than  a  man.  His  vast  brain  secured  to  weigh  down 
and  give  solidity  to  a  frame  otherwise  as  light  as  thistledown 
a  body  almost  as  immaterial  as  a  fairy.  In  the  streets  he  had  the 
movements  of  a  somnambulist. 


A   STUDY    IN    CONTRASTS. 

Swinburne  was  very  fond  of  talking  about  his  feats 
of  swimming  and  riding  as  a  boy,  but  according  to 
his  earlier  companions  he  was  a  very  poor  swimmer, 
and  his  feats  were  mainly  of  floating,  his  little  body 
tossing  on  the  breakers  like  a  cork  : — 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  accident  which  so  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  when  he  was  bathing  at  Etretat  m  1870.  He  was 
caught  by  the  race  of  the  tide  under  the  Porte  d' Amont,  because 
of  the  weakness  of  his  stroke.  He  was  pursued,  noating  like  a 
niedusa  wUh  shining  hair  outspread,  and  was  caught  a  long  way 
out  to  sea,  behind  the  Petite  Porte,  by  a  yachtsman  who,  oddly 
enough,  happened  to  be  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

The  slightest  emotional  excitement  of  anger  or 
nleasure,  or  admiration  sent  him  into  a  state  .which 
could  scarcely  be  called  anything  but  convulsive. 
Mr  Gosse  was  never  able  to  persuade  himself  whether 
thp  extraordinary  spasmodic  action  of  the  arms  and 
legs  which  accompanied  these  paroxysms  was  the 
result  of  nature  or  habit.  It  was  violent  and  long- 
continued,  but  it  never  seemed  to  produce  fatigue:— 

Swinburne  seemed  to  me  to  divide  his  hours  between  violent 
inteUectual  excitement  and  sheer  immobility,  ^?^ental  and 
Phv  ifal.  He  would  sit  for  a  long  time  together  without 
stSg  a  limb,  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  sort  of  trance  and  only  his 
lips  shtftini'  and  shivering  a  little,  without  a  sound. 

In  1878  he  was  noticeably  worn  and  feeble,  some- 
times tottering  like  an  old  man  :—  ,_.    .     , 

Swinburne  said  that  a  little  while  ago  he  found  his  intel- 
lecmal  energy  succumbing  under  a  morbid  distress  a  his 
isolation  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  steadily  to  revle^v 
betre  his  conscience  his  imaginative  life  in  order  to  prevent 
himself  from  sinking  into  despair. 


In  the  eighties  he  lost  his  hearing,  but  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  -life  he  was  almost 
impervious  to  outward  sound. 

Mr  Gosse's  reminiscences  of  Swinburne  s  conversa- 
tion are  somewhat  meagre.  His  pleasure  in  fighting 
was  a  very  marked  and  amusing  trait  in  his  conver- 
sation His  feeling  about  literature  was  serious  to 
the  verge  of  fanaticism.     It  absorbed  him  like  a  reli- 

^^For  science  he  had  no  taste  whatever,  and  his  lack  of  musical 
ear  wa.  a  byword  among  his  acquaintances.  I  once  witnessed 
a  F-tical  joke  played  upon  him,  which  made  me  ^ndignan  at 
the  time,  but  which  now  seems  innocent  enough  and  not  with- 
out tost.  A  ladv,  having  taken  the  rest  of  the  company  into 
Se  confidence,  told' Swinburne  that  she  would  ^^^f- J'^^^n" 
piano  a  very  ancient  Florentine  ntornello  which  had  JUSt  been 
d  .covered.  She  then  played  "Three  Bhnd  Mice,'  and  Swin- 
tane  was  enchanted.   '  He  found  that  it  reflected  to  perfection    ■ 

the  cruel  beauty  of  the  Medicis-which  perhaps  it  does. 

Swinburne  was  a  prodigious  worker,  but  he  hated 

scrapping  and  spluttering  over  a  filthy  pen  :— 

Before  his  fortieth  year  there  had  set  in  a  curious  ossification 

of  Swinburne's  intellect.     He  ceased  to  form  "ew  impressions 

^^dlile  reverting  with  all  his  former  exuberance  to  the  old.     He 
•a  absoTutely^indifferent  to  Stevenson,  to  Ibsen  to  Dostoieffsky, 

eachofwhoniwas  pressed  upon  his  notice,  and  his  hostility  to 

^thr^if  noToubt  that  a  wonderful  aura  of  charm  hung  about 
the  person  of  this  astonishing  man  of  genius.  Swinburne  might 
be  absurd  ;  he  could  not  fail  to  be  distinguished  He  migh  be  . 
auixotk  •  he  was  never  mean  or  timid  or  dull  He  represented 
tTlos.  fia.nboyant  shape  revolt  ^g--^  the  ^ncessio,  ^ 
the  hypocrisies  of  the  mid-Victonan  era,  this  S^a-tly  thm- 
faced  time  of  ours."  An  extraordinary  exhilaration  accom- 
panfedh"  presence,  something  uplifted,  extravagant,  and  yet 
unselfish.  .„  -p. 

(2)  By  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys. 
Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  writing  a  tribute  to  Swinburne- 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  says  :— 

He  has  left  English  poetry  reinforced  at  point  after  point, 
where  he  used  his  strength  on  his  real  themes  and  whi  e  he  was 
Tt  heart  a  Pagan-a  Pa|an  of  the  Pagans-he  was  religious  m 
Ss  woihip  ot  nature,  and  if  pantheism  ever  becomes  a  church, 
he  will  help  to  furnish  its  litany. 

Of  Swinburne's  habits  Mr.  Rhys  says  :— 
"  Bothwell  "  was  half  written  in  London,  in  the  poet's  rooms 
in  Great  jimes  Street,  and  while  he  was  Iving  its  lite,  as  he  had 
written  his  play,  with  a  characteristically  reckless  expense  of 
nen^us  ener^-y  He  studied  closely  the  town,  delighting  in  Us 
Ireerits  playhouses,  its  queerest  haunts  from  "  SolferW^ 
he  ''Coal  Hole.-'  We  know  how  he  went  to  the  Marston 
ni'hts  much  favoured  of  young  poets  and  critics  ;  foctesAmbro- 
Ti£^  that  began  at  twelve  and  went  on  till  daylight  broke 
(n  o^  the  late  debaters.  He  became,  because  of  his  uncon- 
entLal  peonal  effect  and  his  joyous  indifference  to  public 
oDink-n  the  scapegoat  of  the  esthetic  movement,  to  whom 
eJerv  myth  of  B^ohemia  attached  itself.  Villon's  companions 
and  Marlowe's  cronies  were  his,  according  to  the  luna  legend  : 
he  a  es  an 'e  flesh,  drank  blood,  spat  fire,  and  read  the  works 
of  Teremy  Tay  or  in  bed  at  half-past  three  in'the  afternoori. 
This  is  We  doL  in  a  city  with  a  vengeance. ,  '  But)  ble^s  you^ 
h's  dear-It's  dear  !  "  to  quote  one  of  his  favourite  books  of  those 
davs  Browning's  "  Men\nd  Women."  The  wonder  is  tha; 
SL^highlv  sprung,  over-susceptible  frame,  whose  ner^•es  seemed 
fo  have  been  fed  on  quicksilver,  ever  stood  it      As  a  maUer  of 
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VARIOUS    VIEWS    ON    THE    BUDGET. 

(i)  Bv  A  Free-Trade  Financier. 
No  one  can  speak  with  more  authority  from  the 
Treasury  pomt  of  view  than  Lord  Welby,  who 
defends  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  in  the  Cofitem- 
porary  Review.  He  is  not  without  objections.  He 
would  like  to  have  seen  the  Sinking  Fund  reduced 
not  by  three,  but  by  five  millions  a  year,  and  he  is 
horrified  at  the  proposaFto  divert  unexpended  balances 
and  occasional  surpluses  from  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
the  Development  Fund  :-- 

The  Budget  of  1909-10  is  wide-reaching.  It  covers  more 
ground  than  any  Budget  since  that  of  i860.  It  grapples  with  a 
fS^-'""?.  \'"'  ^n  finance  than  any  Budget  since  that  of  1842. 
forwar^'th  '""'  ^'*-'^'  '"  ^^"  °^  ^  pernTanent  deficit,  brought 
taxaHnn  ^n /"'°'"'  'a^'  ^^^l^^^^^  the  inequalities  of  existfng 
taxation,  and  restored  equilibrium  in  finance.  The  Budget  of 
1909-10  marks  a  new  departure.  ^ 

Lord  ^Velby  deplores  the  extravagance  of  all  parties 
>v'hich  has  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  ^16,500,000  But 
the  Unionists  and  the  Labour  men  are  even  more 
clamorous  for  increased  expenditure  than  the  Liberals. 
Says  Lord  AV'elby  : — 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has' faced  the  problem  with  couracre 
except  in  one  particular.  He  does  not^veil  the  expenditure  IS 
unwholesome  subterfuge,  such  as  borrowing  for  ordinary  expend 
tirMf  "'  ??'"''  ^'^^  ^^'"^^"d  °"  'he  nation  honestly  ^d 
'Sc^irnfr,'  ""^'^'^^.^  ^"^  P^°P°^^'^  °"  P^'^'^'Ples  which 
cTuntr^  lie  .  I'"'  \r  P"''''"y  '°  Liberal^  throughout  the 
countr>.     He  calls  on  all  classes  to  contribute. 

Ihe  super-tax  on  incomes  is  undoubtedly  the  most  imoortant 
K?aT  polil^:  ""'^^"-     ''  ^-^'  ^'-^  -  ^  leading^^pr^^S^o? 

the^es'aTe"du;r;ri°^^"^/''  necessity  justify  the  addition  to 
enufli  V  nf  r  ^\  '^P'^yduty,  and  the  steps  proposed  to  secure 
equal.t    of  treatment  between  settled  and  unsettlid  property. 

isn  fl  ^re  s^r^'  '7  ''''  P^^-^^Pl^of  the  Budget  to^its^mechan- 
sm  tiiere  is  reason  for  some  questions  and  some  criticism  In 
the  firs  place.the  estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the  cur  en  tear  is 
moderate  to  a  surprising  extent.  i-urreni  year  is 

Lord  Welby  shakes  his  wise  head  at  Mr.   Lloyd 
George's  Development  Fund  •—  ^ 

more  clumsy,  a  more  mischievous  device  In  the  Inst  for?,  ' 
the  surpluses  have  amounted  altogetheM;,  nV^/:sj!^oVo'''' 
But,  on  the  whole,  Lord  Welby  says  :  "  The  Bud-et 
of  1909-10  m  Its  main  features  is  wise,  and  deserves 
modified  as  It  will  be  in  passage  through  the  House' 
the  assent  of  thoughtful  Liberals."  ' 

(2)  By  a  Protectionist. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Revmu  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker 
denounces  the  Budget  from  A  to  Z.  ^  He  naSfv 
angry,  for  the  Budget  promises  to  fill  the  Treasu  v 
on  Free  Trade  principles  while  his  beloved  Protec- 
tionist Germany  finds  it  impossible  to  choke  its 
deficit  even  with  a  loan.     Mr.  Barker  says  •-- 

i;SstrsrXhij^;sShny^^^^^ 


Trade  Budget,  and  the  people  will  not  so  soon  forget  the  suffer- 
ing, which  have  ahva>;s  been  the  consequence  of  fayin"  confi  - 
catory  axes  on  the  rich  and  the  very  rich,  and  which  M^Ilmo^t 
SatSn?^  "^"'^  °^  ^''-  ^'°>-^  ^-^^-'^  -kless  finan^;! 
It  is  freely  rumoured  that  Mr.  Llovd  George  aspires  to  the 
Premiership  that  he  intended  to  make  a  bold  bid  for  he  leader 
ship  of  the  Liberal  Party  by  his  Budget,  and  that  Mr  %,nu.th 
opposed  Mr  Lloyd  George's  reckless  financial  pol  cy  PeTap 
Mr.  Asquith  has  given  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  much  rope  Ihe 
^^•anted  with  an  ulterior  purpose.  ^     ^'  ^^ 

(3)  By  an  Economist. 
Mr    Harold  Cox,  M.P.,  criticises   the    Budget  in 
the  Ntneteoith  Century  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
Economist.     He  says  :— 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  suggest  new  taxes  bnt 
to  protest  against  the  reckless  manner  in  which  hrco^n^rv 
has  been  committed  to  new  expenditure.  In  face  of  Ais 
undamental  vice  in  our  present  financial  systemlnamdv 
the  persistent  employment  of  public  monev  to  subsidise  nSe 
persons-the  actual  methods  proposed  for  raising  the  new  monev 
TZZT'^^  T  °^  ^°»^P^r-tive  unimportance.  oZ^n^2\ 
expenditure  in  thepast  twenty  years  has  increased  nearh  fiveUaie 
as  fast  as  m  the  previous  twenty  years.     Moreover,  the  pac^  i   sSl 

stXm' !?"'"'•  ^' " ""P°"^'^^^ ^°^ ^^'^"  'h^  mos tconJcrentiou 
student   to  secure  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  facts      Nobod-- 

l^at'is  thTtoS' s"°'°'^""",f^  P"^^"^  condition"cai^°not^ 
\^nat  is  ttie  total  sum  annually  expended  out  of  the  nation'' 
money  under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  most  Sivl 
means  of  checking  the  evil  of  ever  increasing  ex'ra^igant  i     o 

^agi;:K-;^i-.:s,^ 

^:^;^^^^  V^  '''  ^'^'^'''^^^^  a^i'con^Siti 
and  subject  to  income  tax  if  he  works  with  his  head 


IN    PRAISE    OF   MR.    BRYCE 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  m  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly 

UDon  Mr  ^  '  """?  P"''"'  °"  '°  pronounce  a  eulogy 
upon  Mr.  Bryce,  whose  success  in  America  is  a  iusti 
fication  of  the  plan  of  filling  the  ^^'ashlng ton  Embas  • 
from  outside  the  ranks  of  the  professional  service  ~ 
Si^SfSS^^r::i^:;St;^^ast..ce  succeeded, 
training  in  diplomacy,  and  by    b^sleer  f-n  u"^  P'"^'""' 

manliness  of  his  bear  n^  wore  down  tt.  f^"^"^^^'  honesty,  and 
piciousness  of  British  dlprom^cy  that  fiftee'n  too  flattering  sus- 
American  obsession.  Mr  See  in  the  1"  ?." '  ^"-\  ^^^\ '?. 
years  has  done  even  better      Edted    Mr    Br  ^"f  ^   ''"^^ 

judgment  as  the  perfection  nf  .h    '/       ^/yce  appeals  to  my 

always  represent  unrWa.hington       '"'   ''  "'"^  "^°    ^^^^^'^ 

bufd;;co7er:d"n;r:lLiro77e^'^"^r  *°  the  Americans, 

which  the  Amedcans    heniil/rrj"^ 

his   happy  fortune    to    be  £  ?      T  'S"orant.     It  has  been 

AmericTpolitS    nquiry   and  alTh'n  1  '  ""^°^^  "'^"-^   °^ 

their    master.     And    b\  id'es    tL     JS  Tatl^  ^K"  ^  v 

and  b  osraphical  \vrifin,T-    t,;         -r  fearning,    his   historical 

his  unrivallerknowSSof  the"   °™  ^"^"dliness  to  America, 

democratic  instincrs,  itf  ?reedom°S  ^"^^  "^^"^^^1  ^^''^^ 

and  his  tremendous  knd  infectious  vhX  ^^^^^""yf^^  "side," 

welcome.  miectious  vitality,  assured  him  a  unique 

A.Sic^n  s^t^  S:^'^i:?  """1^  pf '  °^  *^  --'^  °f 

He  has  openly  4oun  hi.  n?  ^^•5^''."'°rid  of  public  endeavour, 
on  AmeriSn  ife  For  theT/*?"r''  'T''^'  '"  ''^^  '^^'  t°"'^l'« 
Washington  occupie;aDositfnn  T  '^^  ^"''^^  Ambassador  in 
can  Ami.sador Tnlondon'  °"  '"''°^°"'  ^°  '^^'  °' '^'  ^^^-^ 
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LABOUR    EXCHANGES    AND    COMPULSORY 
INSURANCE. 

Bv  Sir  Charles  McLaren,  M.P. 
In  the  Financial  Review  of  Revietos  Sir  Charles 
McLaren,  M.P.,  has  a  remarkably  interesting  paper 
upon  this  subject,  apropos^  of  course,  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
Labour  Exchanges  Bill.  Few  persons,  he  concludes, 
can  doubt  that  this  is  a  promising  experiment, 
although  the  Bill  itself  he  considers  "  somewhat 
sketchy."     There  is  nothing  new  in  its  ideas 

LABOUR   EXCHANGES. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  to  establish  and  maintain 
labour  exchanges  much  at  its  discretion,  or  it  may 
'  even  assist  labour  exchanges  already  existing.  It  must 
'  not  be  supposed  that  these  exchanges  will  create 
,  employment  when  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  but  they 
i  will  "  add  very  largely  to  the  substantive  importance 
■  of  labour  regarded  as  a  commercial  asset "  ; — 

The  man  with  work  to  sell  will  no  longer  tramp  from  yard  to 

I    yard  and  from  door  to  door  begging  for  a  job  as  though  it  were 

a  favour.     He  will  go  to  the  exchange  if  he  has  no  other  means 

of  getting  a  job — through  personal  acquaintance  with  the  owner 

or  manager  of  a  factory — and  enter  his  name  as  a  candidate  for 

\  work.     Whether  it  will  do  more  depends  to  some'extent  on 

those  who  are  the  real  parties  to  the  transaction,  namely,  the 

I  employers  and  employed  themselves. 

1  The  official  at  the  head  of  the  exchange  must 
I  ignore  strikes  and  labour  disputes,  and  profess 
judicial  ignorance  of  everything  but  the  trade  union 
'\  rate  of  wages.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
known  to  be  strict  impartiality  between  employer  and 
employed.  Once  that  is  realised,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  fair  trial  for  the  system,  which 
has,  as  is  pointed  out,  done  so  much  for  workers  in 
several  Continental  countries. 

COMPULSORY    INSURANCE. 

This,  I  infer,  Sir  Charles  McLaren  thinks  the  more 
I  important  part  of  the  Bill : — 

Here  we  stand  on  much  more  solid  ground,  because  while  the 
exchange  offers  advantages  which  everyone  is  at  liberty  to  take 
or  refuse  as  he  thinks  fit,  the  insurance  which  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  will  be  made  compulsory  upon  all.  Unless  insurance 
against  unemployment  were  compulsory  it  would  be  unsound 
financially,  and  would  break  down  in  practice.  Probably  those 
only  would  insure  whose  chance  of  success  was  the  smallest. 
'  The  risks  would  be  bad  ones,  and  the  State  would  suffer. 
Again,  unless  the  insured  receives  a  certain  contribution  from 
,  the  State,  he  might  not  take  kindly  to  a  law  which  abstracted 
even  2d.  a  week  from  his  wages. 

I  If  the  scheme  succeeds  when  embracing,  as  is 
proposed  at  present,  such  trades  as  ship-building, 
house-building,  etc.,  in  which  cyclical  unemployment 
is  worst,  it  must  certainly  succeed  when  applied  to 
;  all  the  trades  of  the  nation ;  and  it  would  probably 
I  be  worked  on  much  more  advantageous  lines  if  it 
j  emlDraced  every  worker.  Sir  Charles  McLaren  thinks 
I  local  benefit  societies  and  trade  unions  might  with 
advantage  be  called  in  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
.workman  were  really  entitled  to  his  State  insurance 
ifor  alleged  sickness  or  ill-health.  He  sees  no  reason 
why  trade  unions  should  not  welcome  the  Bill,  which 


ought  to  lessen  their  work  and  the  charges  they  levy. 
As  for  the  cost  of  compulsory  insurance,  which  is  in 
many  cases  a  less  serious  charge  than  that  of  com- 
pensation, it  will  be  borne  by  the  consumer,  and  as 
the  consumer  is  so  often  a  workman,  the  workman 
will  in  the  end  pay  the  premium  which  the  employer 
is  supposed  to  contribute.  And,  adds  the  writer,  "  as 
he  alone  gets  the  benefit  of  the  insurance,  this  is 
perhaps  not  altogether  unfair."  Old  Age  Pensions 
and  State  Insurance  for  workmen  must  in  time  take 
an  immense  burden  off  the  poor  rates,  so  that  the 
middle-class  ratepayer  ought  eventually  to  pay  less  in 
rates  and  taxes  than  he*  does  at  present. 

CERTAIN    DIFFICULTIES    IN    THE    SCHEME, 

Undoubtedly,  says  Sir  Charles  McLaren,  there  is 
a  class  of  worker  whose  wages  are  so  low  that  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  their  contributions ;  for  instance, 
women  working  in  sweated  industries,  or  doing 
charing  or  ill-paid  "  odd  jobs."  In  the  case  of 
sweated  work  in  particular  it  is  difficult  sometimes 
to  say  who  the  employer  is  \  and  probably  neither 
employer  nor  employed  can  be  made  to  pay. :  But  as 
the  Bill  will  make  men's  labour  more  certain,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  for  married  women  to  have  less 
need  to  earn,  and  consequently  the  price  of  women's 
labour  may  rise,  owing  to  less  of  it  being  forced  upon 
the  market. 

Looked  at  from  the  employer's  point  of  view,  in 
short,  Sir  Charles  McLaren,  as  an  employer,  thinks 
Mr.  Churchill's  proposals  "  have  no  objectionable 
feature."  A  master  is  not  bound  to  take  his  man 
from  the  exchange,  though  he  might  well  find  it  a 
very  useful  institution.  The  exchange,  moreover, 
will  tend  to  equalise  wages  in  different  districts,  and 
the  disparity  between  them  in  different  parts  has  long 
been  felt  as  a  hardship  by  many  employers,  who  have 
necessarily  all  had  to  sell  at  the  same  price,  while  cost 
of  production  has  been  greater  for  some  than  for 
others.  On  the  whole,  I  gather  that  the  writer  dis- 
tinctly welcomes  the  Bill  and  its  provisions.  His 
criticisms  are  of  minor  points,  not  of  essentials. 


McC lure's  Magazine  contains  an  interesting  paper 
on  "  The  Conservation  of  the  Defective  Child  " — 
children  who  have  defective  eyesight,  which  causes 
them  to  be  unable  to  learn  to  spell ;  children  kept 
back,  as  sometimes  is  the  case,  by  foolish  parents  ; 
children  suffering  from  mal-nutrition,  and  children 
really  mentally  feeble.  In  the  University  of,  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  Witmer,  of  the  Psychological  Labora- 
tory, as  it  is  called,  has  a  department  of  "  Clinical 
Psychology "  devoted  to  these  defective  children. 
Clinical  psychology  is  a  very  fine  name  for  what  is, 
after  all,  surely  only  a  branch  of  medical  science. 
The  subject  dealt  with  is  of  great  interest,  though  the 
treatment  of  defective  children  is  not  receiving  atten- 
tion in  the  States  alone,  which  might  almost  be 
inferred  from  this  article. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  PAGEANT. 

Ax  article  in  the  Sunday  at  Hot/ie  and  another  in 
Pearsons  Ma^<^aziiie  deal  with  the  English  Church 
Pageant,  which  will  be  beginning  just  as  this  review 
appears.     Both  are  by  Helen  M.  Blagg. 

The  Prelude  to  the  Pageant  is  to  represent  a  tableau 
of  the  very  earliest  saints  connected  with  Britain — St. 
Alban  (a.d.  305),  St.  David  of  Wales,  St.  Patrick  of 
Ireland,  etc.  The  first  episode  is  dated  a.u.  313,  for 
one  great  point  emphasised  by  the  Pageant  is  that  the 
English  Church  was  not  founded  at  the  Reformation, 
but  existed  before  the  arrival  of  Augustine  from  Rome, 
which  does  not  come  until  Episode  4. 

Altogether  there  will  be  over  4,000  performers  in 
the  Pageant,  mostly,  of  necessity,  men,  as  men  have 
been  chiefly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  English 
Church.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to  crowd  so 
much  history  into  one  set  of  episodes,  there  is  to  be 
an  afternoon  and  an  evening  performance,  both  quite 
distinct,  the  afternoon  covering  from  a.d.  313  to  1350, 
the  evening  from  1350  to  1688,  with  a  finale  which 
brings  the  history  up  to  the  present  day,  and  touches 
on  the  Methodist  revival,  missionary  work,  and  even 
on  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference. 

Many  performers  are  not  only  giving  their  services 
but  paying  for  their  dresses,  so  that  as  much  profit  as 
possible  may  be  handed  over  to  missionary  work. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Croxton  is  "  Mistress  of  the  Wardrobe," 
and  under  her  direction  many  workwomen  have  been 
for  months  past  making  the  five  thousand  costumes 
required. 

The  grand  stand  is  the  largest  yet  built  for  a 
pageant  in  England,  and  is  to  seat  nearly  seven  thou- 
sand persons.  Different  scenes  in  the  Pageant  are  to 
be  allotted  to  different  parishes  ;  the  funeral  of  Henry 
v.,  for  instance,  to  the  City  of  London,  the  present 
Lord  Mayor  appearing  as  the  ^L1yor  of  London  in 
1422. 

From  Pearson'' s  Ma^s^azinc  I  lake  a  brief  summary 
of  the  Pageant  Episodes  : — 

Takt  I. 

1.  Publication  of  the  Edict  of  Constantinc,  313. 

2.  The  "Alleluia"  Victory,  430. 

3.  Foundation  of  lona  by  Columba,  563. 

4.  Augustine's  .Arrival  in  Britain,  597. 

5.  Aiclan  and  Oswald  at  Bamborough,  c.  635. 

6.  Dunstan  and  the  Monks,  964. 

7.  The  Anointing  of  William  I.,  1066. 

8.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  Return  and  Death,  11 70. 

9.  The  Granting  of  the  Great  Charter,  1215. 
10.  Miracle  Play  and  Pilgrimage  Scene,  c.  1350. 

Part  II. 
I.   Trial  of  WyclifTc,  1377. 
z    Funeral  Procession  of  Henry  V.,  1422. 

3.  Founding  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  c.  1440. 

4.  Suppression  of  Monasteries  and  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  1536. 

5.  Coronation  Procession  of  Edward  VI.,  1547. 

6.  Consecration  of  Parker,  1559. 

7.  Translators  Presenting  Bible  to  James  I.,  161 1. 

8.  Laud's  Execution,  1645. 

9.  The  ••Vcquitlal  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  1688. 
Finale — "Throughout  all  the  World." 

NicENE  Creed. 


THE  DECAY  OF  THE  UPPER  CLASSES. 

A  Scathing  Tory  Indictment. 

"  A  Country  House  Critic  "  contributes  to  the 
National  Review  for  June  a  scathing  indictment  of 
the  Circle  of  Circe  known  as  Smart  Society,  in  which 
the  Unionist  Upper  Classes  are  losing  their  virility. 
Speaking  of  the  weakness  of  the  Unionist  Party  this 
critic  says  : — 

The  upper  class,  which  heretofore  bred  the  majority  of  our 
Parliamentary  representatives  and  supplied  the  initiative  and  the 
resources  for  work  in  the  constituencies,  is  apparently  decadent. 
With  every  natural  advantage  of  physical  and  mental  nurture, 
the  average  upper  class  product  nowadays  seems  to  be  no  match 
for  the  more  virile  flower  of  the  middle  and  working  classes. 
Healthy  independence  of  character  and  tastes,  devotion  to  the 
public  interest  are  alike  becoming  rare  in  Society.  The  inlierited 
vitality  of  race  is  frittered  away  by  parental  irresponsibility — 
often  commencing  before  birth — and  by  the  ever-increasing 
excitement,  restlessness,  and  luxury  of  our  generation.  Greed 
of  money  is  unblushing,  and  perhaps  most  shameless  amongst 
the  mothers  and  the  daughters.  Hence  the  demoralising  tyranny 
of  bridge,  which  nowadays  robs  Society  of  all  attraction  for 
intelligent  people.  We  "sit  down  to  eat  and  drink  and  rise 
up  to  piay." 

The  younger  generation  shows  cleverness  and  even  talent,  and 
if  the  plebeian  bacillus  of  self-advertisement  gets  into  aristocratic 
blood  from  transatlantic  or  parvenu  heiresses,  personal  vanity, 
and  the  craving  for  personal  notoriety  and  power  can  rouse 
individuals  to  hysterical  activity.  But  as  a  class  they  show  little 
intellectual  tenacity.  Their  hereditary  wits  are  dissipated  in 
bridge  and  sport  and  habitual  restlessness,  while  they  avowedly 
and  truthfully  disdain  all  moral  earnestness.  Altogether  they 
are  poor  stuff  for  public  life.  Men  such  as  these  are  quite 
unsuited  to  represent  and  focus  the  earnestness,  the  Imperial 
patriotism,  the  deep-seated  convictions,  which  form  the  driving- 
power  at  the  heart  of  Unionism. 

Outside  London  Society  moral  and  intellectual  convictions 
inspire  profoundly  the  Unionist  Party.  Inside  "Society"  there 
are  no  convictions  at  all,  and  nothing  inspires  anybody.  Its 
standards  and  its  pursuits  and  its  ambitions  take  the  edge  off 
character,  [nerve-power,  industry,  and  aspiration,  and  are  in- 
compatible with  the  whole-hearted  and  sustained  devotion  which 
the  great  and  arduous  interests  of  Empire  demand. 

Is  there  a  remedy  ?  First  of  all,  is  it  still  possible  to  "  change 
the  air"  of  London  Society,  to  expel  these  influences,  to  restore 
the  tone?  Probably  not.  Plutocracy  and  vanity  are  in  pos- 
session. Those  who  are  dissatisfied  lack  the  conscience  and 
courage  to  make  their  stand. 

It  is  inconceivable  and  undesirable  that  the  useless  rich— the 
Smart  Set  as  they  would  wish  to  be  styled — can  be  indefinitely 
propped  up  under  modern  conditions.  They  shirk  the  tenure 
upon  which  their  advantages  are  secured  to  them.  They  are 
traitors  to  their  position,  dependent  upon  the  protection  of  a 
social  order  which  they  are  undermining.  They  are  largely: 
responsible  for  the  blind  prejudice  against  wealth,  which  is  a- 
real  danger  to  the  economic  stability  of  our  country.  It  is  nc>: 
part  of  Unionist  principles  to  honour  an  effete  aristocrat,  or  tol 
protect  the  wealth  of  a  class  which  misuses  it.  j 

The  writer's  only  hope  lies  in  the  professional; 
classes  and  in  the  provincial  and  metropolitan  business, 
families— unless,  indeed,  the  old  political  families 
reassert  themselves. 


NasJis  Magazine  for  June  is  still  "going  strong," 
and  maintains  its  high  literary  standard.  The  prin- 
cipal contributors  are  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  A.  E.  W, 
Mason,  Eden  Phillpotts,  William  le  Queux,  Frankfort 
Moore  and  F.  M.  White.  Rider  Haggard  is  at  his' 
best  m  the  serial  "  Queen  Sheba's  Ring."  ' 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF   THE  AIR. 

Bv  Count  Zeppelin. 
Count   Zeppelin    contributes    to    the   Pall  Mall 
Magazine  7m  article  on  this  subject.     It  is  fully  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  the  various  Zeppelin  airships 
at  different  stages  of  their  flights. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    BIG    AIRSHIP. 

Count  Zeppelin  has,  naturally,  no  doubt  as  to  the 
future  of  aerial  navigation  being  with  the  big  airship, 
and  not  with  the  aeroplane,  though  he  does  not  deny 
that  the  latter  "  may  be  of  great  use  within  narrow 
limits."  The  first  necessity  for  a  long  airship  voyage 
is  two  independendy  working  motors,  each  with  its 
own  propeller.  There  can  never  be  a  motor  abso- 
lutely free  from  risk  of  failure,  and  the  failure  of  an 
airship  motor  is  obviously  more  dangerous  than  the 
stoppage  of  a  locomotive  engine,  for  instance.  It  is 
often  argued  that  "  Zeppelins  "  (the  word  is  now  used 
as  denoting  all  large  airships)  cannot  ascend  to  great 
altitudes  like  smaller  and  lighter  ships.  The  real 
question,  however,  says  the  Count,  is  how  far  the  ship 
can  spare  weight  or  ballast  in  relation  to  its  original 
carrying  capacity  ?  And  in  the  matter  of  rising  to 
great  heights  the  large  airship  has  always  the  advan- 
tage over  the  smaller  ones. 

WHAT    IS    ALREADY    POSSIBLE 

The  Count  denies  the  statement  made  by  certain 
newspapers  that  he  proposes  building  an  airship  to 
carry  a  hundred  passengers,  "  although  such  a  monster 
is  by  no  means  beyond  the  resources  of  modern 
technical  science."  Airships  running  forty  miles  an 
'hour,  and  covering  2,000  miles  in  two  days,  or, 
travelling  at  a  lower  speed,  4,000  miles  in  four  and  a 
half  days,  are  in  the  already  visible  future.  Naviga- 
tion of  the  air,  he  insists,  is  more  difficult  than 
navigation  of  rivers  or  seas.  For  one  reason,  the 
aerial  navigator  has  mountains  to  contend  with,  and 
at  night,  or  during  fog,  he  must  steer  his  ship  either 
high  above  or  far  from  such  dangers.  Maps,  how- 
ever, are  now  available  showing  all  such  elevations. 
In  crossing  mountains  it  is  wise  to  choose  the  lowest 
and  broadest  passes,  and  once  airships  cease  to  be 
a  novelty,  aerial  mountain  traffic  will  have  to  be 
properly  regulated. 

—  AND   WHAT    MAY    BECOME    SO. 

Count  Zeppelin  has  much  to  say  of  the  airship  as 
the  advance-agent  of  civilisation,  enabling  man  to 
open  up  hitherto,  little  known  and  half-explored 
regions  of  the  globe.  In  time,  moreover,  probably 
they  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  favourable  winds. 
Meteorology  has  already  made  great  progress  in 
predictmg  the  direction  of  winds,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Scientific  Air  Navigation, 
under  its  President,  Professor  Hergesell,  of  Strasburg, 
is  trying  to  have  more  observation-stations  established 
over  the  civilised  world,  while  the  director  of  another 
German  meteorological  station  makes  special  observa- 
tions for  the  use  of  airships.  Knowledge  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds  at  sea  is  still  more  important,  although 


"  the  airships  of  the  immediate  future  are  not  likely 
to  adventure  much  more  than  seven  hundred  miles 
over  the  sea." 

AIRSHIPS    IN    WAR    AND    COMMERCE, 

Speaking  of  the  objection  made  to  his  airship  on 
the  ground  of  its  costliness,  the  Count  says  that  this 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  cost  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  gain  in  opening  up  fresh 
territory  or  in  war  being  able  to  inform  the  general 
or  admiral  of  hostile  movements.  Airship  communi- 
cation between  Berlin  and  Copenhagen  would  already, 
he  thinks,  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
To  prohibit  international  airship  communication  is 
impossible,  he  says,  but  "  the  effect  of  airships  will 
rather  be  to  create  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
nations "  than  to  set  them  all  against  one  another. 
Airshipping  must  in  time  be  regulated  by  interna- 
tional treaty,  and  the  points  fixed  from  which  the 
ships  bound  for  foreign  countries  must  start  and  those 
at  which  they  must  land.  Air-navigators  will  also 
obtain  from '  consuls  proper  ships'  papers  before 
starting,  giving  number  of  passengers,  quantity  of 
post,  merchandise,  etc.,  just  as  sea-going  ships  do 
now.  The  Count  does  not  think  that  fronders,  pass- 
port systems,  and  customs  regulations  will  disappear 
before  the  airship,  but  merely  that  it  will  call  into 
existence  a  new  and  complicated  set  of  international 
rules  and  regulations. 


Lustige  Blatter.} 

A  Vision  of  the  Future. 

Zeppelin,  Lord  of  the  Air,  being  received  on  his  visit  to  Berlin, 
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PLEA  FOR  A  FRANCO-GERMAN  RAPPROCHEMENT. 
Bv  Barox  d'Estourxkllks  de  Coxstani. 
The  most  important  article  in  the  mid-May  number 
of  Za  Aw/^is  the  address  of  Baron  d^Estournelles  de 
Constant,  recently  delivered  at  Berlin,  on  the  Franco- 
German  Rapprochement. 

I.OOKIXG   TO    THE    FUTURE. 

The  object  of  Baron  d'Estournellcs  was  to  demon- 
strate to  his  hearers  that  this  rapprochement  was  a 
patriotic  work  par  excellaue  for  France  as  well  as  for 
Germany,  and  that  the  salvation  of  the  two  countries 
as  well  as  the  future  of  all  civilised  countries 
depended  on  it ;  also  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  and 
possible,  but  inevitable.  He  did  not  see  in  his  pre- 
sence at  Berlin  any  sign  of  weakness  or  imprudence. 
The  reserve  imposed  on  the  French  during  the 
last  forty  years  ought  still  to  regulate  their 
speech,  but  it  should  not  hinder  them  from 
speaking.  To-day  France  lives  again,  and  not- 
withstanding many  internal  struggles  she  has 
established  relations  abroad  in  such""  a  way  that  the 
confidence  she  inspires  is  general  and  authorised. 
Ought  a  Frenchman  to  speak  at  Berlin.?  Baron 
d'Estournelles  does  not  forget  the  past,  but  he  looks 
to  the  future,  and  to  him  the  future  is  not  the  reveno-e 
of  arms.  " 

NOTHtXG   TO    BE    GAIXED    BV   WAR. 

What  would  France  gain  by  war  or  victory  ?  She 
would  only  lose  the  confidence  and  the  credit  which 
constitute  her  strength— that  is  to  say,  the  gains 
'acquired  by  her  pacific  policy.  What  would  Germany 
gain  by  war?  War  could  only  be  harmful  to  Ger- 
many as  to  France,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  countries. 
If  England  were  to  gain  a  victory  over  Germany,  the 
German  army  or  the  German  fleet  might  be  van- 
quished, but  not  a  nation  of  sixty  million  inhabitants. 
For  all  important  States  war  has  become  the  vainest 
of  risks 

DIVERSITY    A    GUARAXTEE. 

In  the  progress  of  the  civilisations  of  the  two 
countries  how  can  we  distinguish  what  the  one  owes 
the  other  ?  The  creations  of  the  eminent  men  of  both 
France  and  Germany  belong  to  both  countries  and  to 
the  whole  of  humanity.  Everything  in  the  German 
protests  against  the  alienation  of  France.  German 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  are  all  imbued  with  the 
French  spirit.  Baron  Marschall,  Prince  Biilow,  and 
the  Kaiser  himself  speak  French  in  a  manner  which 
excites  the  envy  of  the  French.  France  and  Germany 
Avant  to  live.  Germany  increases  her  population  and 
France  her  vitality.  The  diversity  between  the  two 
nations  is  a  guarantee  of  their  agreement,  as  the 
astonishing  variety  and  the  speciality  of  the  products 
of  the  French  provinces  have  facilitated  their  union.  It 
IS  simply  because  of  their  great  diflferences  that  the 
French  desire  the  rapprochcnwni. 


xo  IDLE  dpj;am. 

The  Franco-German  reconciliation  ought  to  be  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  Governments,  of  the  two 
States,  and  of  the  two  nations.  First,  we  should 
recognise  that  the  reconciliation  is  desirable,  and  then 
see  that  it  is  acceptable  and  honourable  to  the  two 
countries,  in  order  to  be  sincere  and  lasting.  On  both 
sides  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  concessions.  The 
reconciliation  is  no  idle  dream.  The  Franco-Russian 
Alliance  began  by  being  regarded  as  Utopian  ;  the 
idea  of  an  entente  cordiale  with  England  was  treated 
with  derision,  a  rapprochement  between  France  and 
Italy  was  considered  impossible,  and  yet  all  these 
have  been  realised.  Ten  years  ago  the  words  "  Inter- 
national Arbitration"  caused  a  smile;  to-day  it  is 
Germany  who  proposes  arbitration  in  reference  to  the 
Casablanca  incident. 

All  that  the  relations  of  France  and  Germany 
represent  to-day  in  lost  forces  appears  as  an 
anachronism,  an  arrest  in  the  general  movement  of 
the  world.  What  will  it  be  a  few  years  hence? 
AVhat  is  true  of  everything  lasting  will  be  true  of  the 
Franco-German  rapprochement ~\\.  will  be  born  in 
sorrow,  it  will  be  the  fruit  of  all  the  suffering  of  the 
past.  Long  efforts,  innumerable  catastrophes,  and 
mutual  sacrifices  are  necessary  for  its  birth,  but  the 
final  victory  will  be  only  the  more  beautiful.  It  will 
be  the  true  victory,  a  victory  over  ourselves,  the 
victory  of  Reason;  glory  without  an  equal,  crown- 
ing in  a  worthy  manner  all  the  triumphs  of  our 
civilisation.  

THE  SOCIAL  ENGINEER. 

A  Happy  Idea. 
Ix  the  first  IMay  number  of  La  Revue  Georges 
Benoit-Levy  has  an  article  on  the  Human  Machine 
and  the  Social  Engineer,  in  which  he  describes  a 
happy  idea  which  he  has  realised  in  the  creation  of  an 
Institution  of  Social  Service.  His  desire  is  to  o-jve 
information  and  advice  to  all  workmen  who  desir?  to 
improve  their  conditions  of  life.  The  business  of  the 
social  engineer,  he  says,  is  not  to  look  after  the  wages 
of  the  workers,  but  the  health  and  education  of  indi- 
viduals. To  educate  is  his  first  duty,  but  before 
mtroducing  any  reform  he  must  call  the  attention  of 
the  industrials  and  workers  to  its  bearing  and  conse- 
quences; in  no  other  way  can  those  social  ameliora- 
tions which  are  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of 
business  and  social  peace  in  the  factory  be  begun. 
The  writer  finds  the  suggestion-box  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  things  he  has  introduced  into  the  factory 
In  a  factory  Nvith  four  thousand  workers,  and  conse- 
quently four  thousand  minds,  he  thinks  something  can 
be  learnt  in  this  way  of  new  and  better  methods  for 
carrying  on  the  works.  Prizes  are  given  for  the  best 
sugges  ions,  and  the  money  thus  spent  is  remunerated 
not  only  by  the  important  improvements  effected,  but 
V  H  1^?  ^'■^"^^^™^'^°"  of  passive  and  indifferent  ndi- 
v.dua  s  into  beings  accustomed  to  reflect  and  exercise 
their  thinking  powers. 
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THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

A  Serious  Indictment. 
M.  FiNOT,  who  has  made  La  Revue  the  vehicle 
for  the  publication  of  the  most  important  political 
and  financial  articles  which  have  of  late  been  written 
in  the  French  language,  published  on  April  15th  a 
scathing  attack  upon  the  present  Republican  regime 
in  France.  It  is  anonymous,  and  speculation  is  rife 
as  to  its  author.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Crisis  of  the 
Third  Republic,"  and  it  has  created  no  small  sensa- 
tion in  France. 

The  writer  begins  by  saying  that  the  Tiers  Etat 
has  arrived  at  the  apogee  of  its  power.  It  patronises 
the  aristocracy,  the  dispossessed  class,  and  regards 
(Tiin  mauvais  ceil  the  rise  of  the  Quatrieme  Etat, 
which  clamours  for  its  place  in  the  sunshine.  In  the 
intoxication  of  power,  the  governing  class  forgets  the 
great  principles  and  generous  hopes  by  which  it 
climbed  to  place  and  privilege  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  artisans,  peasants,  and  petits  fondionnaires.  In 
consequence,  there  is  an  increasing  disaffection 
amongst  the  intellectuals  and  the  militant  democrats. 
It  is  not  a  disgust  of  the  Republic  itself,  the  writer 
explains,  but  of  the  State  and  the  regime,  which  has 
tarnished  its  ideal. 

What  was  that  ideal  ?  The  article  proceeds  to  tell 
us.  The  Republic  should  be  incorruptible  and 
virtuous,  since  it  has  denounced  the  scandals  of 
other  forms  of  government.  It  should  be  econo- 
mical, since  it  gained  its  popularity  by  dissecting  the 
fantastic  finances  of  the  Second  Empire.  It  should  be 
equitable,  fraternal  and  humane,  since  it  has  denounced 
the  oppression  of  the  people.  It  must  be  anirnated 
by  a  great  ideal,  as  laid  down  by  Berthelot  ("  Science 
et  Morale  ")  and  Renan  {"  La  Priere  sur  I'Acropole  "), 
"  Those  were  our  hopes,"  he  says,  "  when  we  com- 
menced life— young  men  from  the  Colleges  and  State 
schools.  Since  then,  we  have  seen  Opportunism  and 
its  vices,  Boulangism  and  its  blemishes  ;  we  have 
traversed  the  crisis  of  the  affaire,  and  we  have  fallen 
into  the  Radicalism  of  M.  Sarrien  and  the  incoherent 
individualism  of  M.  Clemenceau.  The  whole 
advanced  Republican  party  either  expresses,  or  badly 
dissimulates,  its  disappointment  or  resentment." 

nd  the  writer  proceeds,  under  a  chapter  to  which 
he  has  given  the  heading  "  Les  Maitres  du  Suff'rage 
Universel,"  to  give  a  scathing  description  of  the 
present  Chamber  of  Deputies.  They  have  no  inde- 
pendence, he  declares,  and  no  competence  to  deal 
with  social  legislation.  Instead  of  rooting  out  drink- 
ing and  betting,  the  effect  of  misapplied  laws  is  to 
confirm  the  people  in  these  habits  and  to  enthrone 
the  bar-keepers  and  the  gambling  club-proprietor  in 
the  towns  and  villages. 

He  calls  the  Senator,  IM.  Charles  Humbert,  to 
witness  as  to  the  state  of  the  Navy— a  testimony 
confirmed,  by  the  way,  by  the  investigation  now 
proceeding,  and  then  attacks  the  foreign  policy  of 
France.      He  entitles    it    "Diplomatic  d'Emprunts," 


saying  that  France  has  only  one  principle,  and  that  is 
the  principle  of  the  purse.  She  lets  England  and 
Germany  support  such  movements  as  that  of  the 
Young  Turks,  while  she  looks  after  Turkish  finance. 

"  Le  Bluff  Social  "  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the 
social  rule  of  democracy  in  France,  and  then  the 
writer  makes  an  onslaught  on  the  artistic  mediocrity 
under  the  Third  Republic.  Literature  is  dead  and 
commerce  suffering  from  inertia.  It  is  decadence 
all  along  the  line. 

The  most  pregnant  passages  concern  the  insincerity 
of  the  legislators  in  dealing  with  the  lot  of  the  wage- 
earners  and  the  niggardly  attitude  of  employers, 
towards  their  workpeople.  Though  disguised  by 
many  platitudes,  the  Chamber  is  reallv  hostile  to  the 
proletariat. 

In  his  concluding  sections  the  writer  insists  on  the 
need  of  electoral  reform,  and  of  undertaking  a  work 
of  moral  purification. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  PRESS. 

In  continuation  of  a  most  interesting  series  of 
articles  on  Catholic  social  work  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Dublin  Review,  there  are  given  in  the  April 
number  the  following  interesting  facts  : — 

We  learn  from  the  latest  edition  of  Keiter's  "  Handbuch  der 
katholischen  Presse"  that  in  1908  the  Germans  possessed  _na 
less  than  500  Catholic  newspapers  and  periodicals,  including 
255  dailies.  The  total  number  of  subscribers  is  put  at  6,687,530. 
It  is  astonishing  to  learn  that  the  number  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  eight  years.  Such  results  have  only  been  secured  by- 
careful  organisation  and  unceasing  effort.  They  are  largely  due 
to  the  exertions  of  various  Catholic  societies.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Augustinusverein,  which  has  done  such  excellent  work 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  matter  of  improving  Catholic 
newspapers.  Nearly  a  thousand  journalists  are  members  of  it 
to-day.  They  have  their  employment  bureau,  their  literary 
agency,  and  their  pension  fund.  By  concerted  action  they  are 
able  both  to  swell  their  own  ranks  by  offering  a  career  to  pro- 
mising young  Catholics,  and  to  increase  the  demand  for  their 
work  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  Catholic  Press, 

The  writer  asks,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  form  a 
society  which  shall  bring  our  journalists  and  authors 
into  touch  with  one  another  ? 


The  Annus  Mirabilis. 
One  of  my  quaintest  recollections  of  a  singularly- 
quaint  and  picturesque  personage  is  the  fondness  with 
which  John  Stuart  Blackie,  perfervid  Scot  and  idealist 
Grecian,  a  silver-haired  Professor  in  a  poet's  plaid, 
used  to  acclaim  the  year  1809.  "  It  is  the  Annus 
Mirabilis  of  the  century,"  he  would  cry,  "  the  year  in 
which  more  great  men  entered  this  world  than  any 
other.  It  was  the  birth  year  of  Gladstone  and 
Lincoln,  and  Tennyson  and  Fitzgerald  and  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  Poe  and  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin  and 
Darwin  and  ?vIonckton  Milnes— and— John  Stuart 
Blackie."  I  think  the  bright  blue  eyes  used  to  flash 
more  over  the  recital  of  so  renowned  a  list  than  they 
twinkled  at  the  conclusion,  so  unexpected  by  the 
hearer. — Leonard  Huxley,  in  Conihill. 
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AS    THE    FRENCH    NOVELIST    SEES    US  ! 

In  an  article  on  the  English  in  the  French  Novel 
in  the  Revue  pour  les  Fran^ais  of  May  25th,  Miss 
Constance  A.  Barnicoat  discusses  the  chief  types  of 
English  men  and  women  as  depicted  in  French 
novels. 

THE    ENGLISH    CHARACTER    MISREPRESENTED. 

Over  half  a  century  ago,  she  writes,  Thackeray 
complained  of  the  persistence  of  French  writers  in 
representing  the  English  under  false  colours.  Oftener 
than  not  the  representation  was  a  mere  carica- 
ture. Balzac  depicted  his  Lady  Dudley  as  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  British  vices,  and  Gyp  has 
made  several  of  hei  works  the  vehicle  of  virulent 
opinions  against  England.  Only  two  years  ago,  in 
the  preface  of  that  excellent  novel  on  English  life, 
*'L'Ile  Inconnue,"  a  French  writer  expressed  surprise 
at  her  countrymen's  ignorance  of  the  English  character; 
but  Madame  de  Coulevain,  as  well  as  Thackeray  and 
Miss  Betham -Edwards,  thinks  these  misconceptions 
have  not  passed  unreciprocated.  "  The  French  of 
English  manufacture  have  not  a  true  trait,"  says 
Madame  de  Coulevain.  Nevertheless,  taking  French 
literature  as  a  whole,  a  number  of  English  people  are 
represented  under  lovable  colours,  one  of  the  most 
famous  examples  being  the  exquisite  heroine,  Vivian 
Bell,  in  Anatole  France's  "  Le  Lys  Rouge."  Another 
instance  is  Sir  Richard  Wadham  in  Paul  Bourget's 
""  L'Irrcparable,"  and  in  a  less  degree  Nell,  in  "  Nell 
Horn  de  TArmee  du  Salut,"  by  J.-H.  Rosny. 

MILORDS    AND    MILADYS. 

Judging  by  the  leading  works  of  French  literature 
during  the  last  fifty  years  the  types  of  English  charac- 
ters have  greatly  varied  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  presented,  according  to  the  personality  of 
the  writer  and  the  condition  of  the  relations  between 
France  and  England.  Only  since  the  Eittctite  Cor- 
diale,  however,  may  we  expect  to  see  in  the  French 
novel  an  exact  picture  of  the  type  of  English  of  the 
middle  class.  Hitherto  the  chief  English  types  in 
the  French  novel  have  been  the  aristocrat,  the  adven- 
turer, and  the  old  maid.  For  some  time  French 
Avriters  seemed  to  think  English  personages  without 
titles  unworthy  of  their  attention,  and  thus  the  legend 
that  all  the  English  are  rich  flourished  in  France  till 
near  1880,  and,  in  truth,  it  is  not  yet  extinct. 

THE    ENGLISH    MIDDLE-CLASS    IN    FRENCH    FICTION. 

Maupassant,  in  "  Miss  Harriett,"  seems  to  be  the 
first  French  novelist  to  note  that  all  the  English  are 
not  rich.  In  1886  the  brothers  Rosny  made  a 
veritable  innovation  in  taking  for  their  heroine  Nell 
Horn,  the  daughter  of  a  London  police  sergeant,  but 
for  the  honour  of  the  London  police  we  must  hope 
that  they  have  never  had  amongst  their  number  such 
a  brutal  imbecile  as  the  sergeant.  His  daughter  Nell, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  depicted  as  a  sweet  and  lovable 
girl,  a  touching  type  of  the  fragile  London  child,  too 


beautiful  for  the  surroundings  in  which  the  authors  i 
have  placed  her. 

After  Nell  Horn,  the  upper  middle-class  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  novelists.  Paul 
Bourget,  the  brothers  Margueritte,  Anatole  France, 
and  other  writers  have  given  us  portraits  much  more 
natural,  typical,  and  sympathetic  than  were  some  pre- 
vious portraits,  but  they  may  have  been  influenced  by 
contact  with  Americans  living  in  France ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  very  few  Frenchmen  recognise 
the  very  marked  dififerences  between  Americans  and 
Englishmen. 

All  French  writers  make  the  girl  of  the  English 
middle-class  beautiful,  but  the  men  have  been  treated 
more  sympathetically  and  with  more  understanding 
than  the  women,  and  all  French  writers  are  agreed 
that  the  Englishman  is  a  pleasant  companion  and  a 
handsome  type ;  he  has  a  fresh  colour  and  is  always 
admirably  dressed. 

THE    CHARACTERISTICS   ATTRIBUTED    TO    US. 

One  characteristic  which  the  French  novelist 
generally  attributes  to  us  is  love  of  travel,  and  the 
Englishman  is  often  depicted  as  a  globe-trotter.  The 
unmarried  English  woman  is  a  great  subject  for  study 
and  meditation.  All  French  novelists  seem  agreed 
that  we  have  no  sense  of  humour — except  uncon- 
sciously sometimes.  Seldom  either  are  we  considered 
intellectual.  Let  us  render  thanks  to  Bourget,  who 
has  discovered  two  types  of  English— the  one  prodi- 
giously robust  and  positivist,  the  other  incomparably 
idealist.  According  to  the  French  novelist  eccentri- 
city is  a  serious  defect  of  the  English  nation.  English 
miplacability,  another  characteristic  much  attributed 
to  us,  is  greatly  emphasised  in  the  last  terrible  scene 
of  "  La  Faustin." 

When  an  English  girl  is  in  love,  in  the  French 
novel,  it  is  with  the  brutal  passion  of  a  man's  love 
rather  than  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman's  love. 
^Vhen  an  Englishman  loves,  it  is  the  still  waters 
running  deep.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  says  the  English- 
man has  no  love  vocabulary.  Puritanism,  he  thinks, 
has  driven  out  of  the  English  language  the  language 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  when  the  Englishman  hears 
the  French  vocabulary  of  love  he  tinds  it  eftemi- 
nate.  

Testing-  a  Novel. 
The  unvarying  advice  on  novel-writing  given  by- 
one  of  the  heads  of  a  London   publishing  firm,  we 

learn  from  the  Book  Monthly  for  May,  is  "  dictate  " 

dictate  to  a  lady  typist,  and  while  dictating  watch  the 
expression  of  her  face.  If  she  seems  bored  or 
indifferent,  or  if  her  expression  does  not  change 
with  the  changes  in  the  story,  the  novelist,  we  are 
assured — 

may  know  that  the  book  will  not  sell  more  than  three  hundred 
copies  at  the  most.  If,  however,  her  colour  comes  and  goes  ; 
if  she  smiles  ;  if  she  laughs  aloud  and  begs  for  time  during  the 
witty  pages  ;  if  her  eyes  grow  moist  at  the  pathos  ;  and  if,  above 
all,  she  forgets  her  shorthand  at  the  crisis  in  the  last  chapter, 
then  he  can  rely  on  a  sale  of  at  least  10,000  copies. 
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DOES    UNEMPLOYMENT    MEAN    INCAPACITY? 

An-  Object-Lesson   from  Liverpool. 

Mr  TosephBibby,  in  Bibby^s  .4;/;/«.r/,  maintains 
that  unemployment  is  a  penalty  for  incapacity,  just  as 
typhus  is  a  penalty  for  insanitation.     He  says  :— 

That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  be  merely  theorising  we 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we  give  an  ilkistraticm  which  ha. 
come^wit  n^n  our  own  personal  knowledge  during  the  last  twelve 
momhs  as  showing  the  direction  in  which  we  are  drifting  as  a 
natron,'owing  to  lack  of  ability  brought  about   by  the   poverty 

^'SeCrwitr^Stetave  the  honour  to  be  associated  has 
been  erecHn-,  during  the  past  year,  new  offices  for  themseh-es 
aS  a  modern'  printing  hoL  for  the  PP.  P-s^'  -*  ^^om 
thev  are  closely  associated.  We  needed,  fir.t  of  all,  great 
stability  and  rigidity  in  the  structure,  in  order  to  obtain  absolute 
accuracy  of  register;  without  which  such  fine  printing  as  is  found 
fn  the  present  number  oiBibby's  AnnuaUovXA^o,  be  produced. 
The  kind  of  structure  most  suitable  for  our  work  we  four..!  to  be 
re  enforced  concrete,  and  we  discovered  that  this  method  of 
erecSng  buildings  of  the  required  stability  was  the  patent  of  a 
Frenchman,  to  whom  we  paid  due  toll. 

Kearly  the  whole  of  the  up-to-date  printing  machines  and 
plant  came  from  America  or  were  of  American  origin  ;  and  a 
?till  heavier  toll  was  paid  to  Uncle  Sam  for  the  use  of  his  inven- 
tive brain  in  this  direction.  ,. 

The  electric  motors,  however,  came  from  Germany,  but  thi, 
was  not  a  very  heavy  item.  ,    ., ,.        .     /•      j         a 

The  Carrara  ware  with  which  the  building  is  faced,  and 
which  gives  it  a  cleanly  and  pleasant  appearance,  ^'^s Jiapp.ly 
of  British   origin,   and  so  was  the  gas-producing  plant   x.  hich 

'^S^lS.Sl^'JJr  whole  of  the  outlay  t^ether,  the  fore^ 
inventor  obtained  a  toll  on  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
intire  building  and  plant.  We  do  not  complain  that  he  did  so 
for  it  paid  us  much  better  to  give  him  this  than  to  go  without 
the  improvements  with  which  he  turnished  us.  ,  ^  ,1,,. 

Explain  it  how  we  will,  the /a./  cannot  be  controverted  tha^ 
in  ourmodern  factories  and  in  our  great  electric  Po-er  stations 
the  most  up-to-date  machinery  will  be  found  to  be  euher 
imported  or  of  foreign  origin. 

It  must  be  as  clear  as  noonday  to  anyone  who  will  think  the 
question  out,  that  employment  cannot  be  found  for  the  ne^^ 
Sts  of  our  industrial  army  -l'^- ^  ^'f H'lTndS'v'n 
ralent  in  sufficient  volume  to  extend  the  fie  d  of  indust  y  in 
harmony  with  the  growth  of  population.  This,  we  submit  we 
arenotdo;;g%^d^he  cause  will  be  found  in  the  self-seeking 
deals  which  inform  our  activities. 


theory  of  a  circulation  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  whereby  the  water  of  the  ocean  was  sometimes 
sucked  in  and  again  let  out.  With  equal  care  he 
studied  the  problem  of  currents.  His  investigations 
on  the  movements  of  water  are  connected  with  his 
technical  studies  on  hydraulics.  His  views  on 
hydrostatics  explain  his  theory  that  water  traverses 
the  earth  in  channels  and  veins,  branching  out  in 
all  directions,  and  even  penetrates  into  the  higher 
mountains.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  mechanical 
action  of  flowing  water. 

He  speaks  of  having  climbed  a  high  ridge  of  the 
Alps,  which  divide  France  from  Italy,  and  refers  to 
the  base  of  this  mountain  as  giving  birth  to  the  four 
rivers  which  flow  in  four  different  directions  through 
the  whole  of  Europe.  But  his  studies  of  Alpme 
scenery  were  not  confined  to  the  Western  Alps.  His 
preference  for  steep  and  rugged  rocks  and  grottoes 
(possibly  the  Dolomites)  is  seen  in  his  treatment  ot 
the  background  of  several  of  his  most  famous  pictures. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  portrait  of  Mona 
Lisa  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Rocks. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  AS  GEOGRAPHER. 

The  Alay  number  of  the  Geographical  Journal 
publishes  an  interesting  paper  by  Professor  Eugen 
Oberhummer,  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Durer,  and 
other  artists  in  relation  to  geography.  He  reter^  to 
Leonardo's  cartographical  work,  his  contributions  to 
physical  geography,  and  his  work  as    Alpinist   and 

^troSTeems  to  have  regarded  the  earth  as  a 
planet  and  as  a  star  among  the  other  stars.  The 
Conception  of  a  movement  of  the  earth  upon 
its  own  axis  evidently  occupied  his  thoughts 
and  he  wos  convinced,  of  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth.  By  far  the  most  important  are  his 
investigations  into  the  movements  of  the  sea.  ±ie 
:::;:t  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  moto 
theory  of  wave-motion;  he  concerned  him.elf  ^^lth 
the  phenomenon    of   tides;    and  he   propounded    a 


IRISH   PRODUCE. 

The  In-creasing  Demand  for  It. 
In  the  Journal  oj  the  Department  oj  Agriculture 
some  interesting  information  may  be  found  as  to  the 
marketing  of  Irish  produce  in  this  country.  More 
and  more  Irish  produce,  it  seems,  is  being  shippea 
here,  and  naturally  more  and  more  is  being  bought. 
More  and  more  might  still  be  bought,  I  gather,  were 
the  Irish  more  careful  as  to  packing,  grading,  and 
general  handling  of  their  produce. 

Irish  e^cTs,  for  instance,  might  often  be  much  cleaner. 
Of  course  an  egg  with  a  soiled  shell  may  be  just  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  one  with  a  clean  shell ;  but 
the  public  does  not  like  eggs  with  dirty  shells.  The 
question  of  dirty  eggs,  therefore,  is  very  important  to 
the  Irish  shipper,  who  has  to  compete  with  other 
countries  which  are  sending  their  eggs  every  year 
cleaner  and  cleaner.  Certain  Irish  egg-merchants, 
indeed,  are  now  refusing  to  purchase  soiled  eggs, 
either  hens'  or  ducks'. 

Irish  turkeys,  it  appears,  are  excellent  and  the 
British  public  is  becoming  aware  of  this  fact.  Ihe 
birds  are  better  graded,  plucked  cleaner,  and  altogether 
finer  than  formerly;  but  with  regard  to  Irish  geese 
much  down  and  feathers  are  left  on  the  birds,  which 
of  course  means  that  an  inferior  price  is  obtainea. 

Many  blackberries  come  from  Ireland  but  the 
pickers  sometimes  add  water  to  the  fruit  before  de- 
livering to  the  local  buyer,  which  has  naturahy  injured 
he  reputation  of  the  fruit  on  the  British  market 
Quantities  of  sloes  also  come  from  Ireland,  and  the 
demand  for  these  appears  to  be  increasmg,  but  the 
crop  is  very  uncertain,  being  much  heavier  some  years 
than  others.  Other  Irish  fruits  are  bilberries,  crab 
apples,  and  cider  apples. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT,    INSURANCE  AND   LABOUR 
EXCHANGES. 

Mr.  T.  Good,  who  disapproves  strongly  of  the 
Right  to  Work  Bill,  insists,  in  the  Westminster 
Heviezu,  that  of  all  unemployment  remedies  the  best 
is  a  well-ordered  scheme  of  insurance  against  being 
left  without  work.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  idea. 
Mr.  Good  recognises  that  industrialism  must  create 
unemployment  as  well  as  employment  ;  that  industry 
absolutely  requires  a  reserve  of  idle  labour,  and  that 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  eradicate  unemployment 
than  to  extirpate  sickness.  It  being  neither  possible 
nor  even  desirable  to  abolish  unemployment,  w<q 
ought,  he  argues,  to  insure  against  it.  The  Labour 
Party,  he  says,  often  make  a  great  mistake  in  not 
recognising  that  any  man  may  become  an  unemployed, 
and  that  the  unemployed  of  to-day  are  the  employed 
of  to-morrow,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  proved  that  some  men  are  able  and  willing  to 
pay  out  of  their  earnings  the  whole  cost  of  insuring 
themselves  against  unemployment ;  therefore,  why 
should  not  all  men  be  required  to  pay  at  least  part  of 
such  insurance?  All  labourers  could  not  pay  the 
whole.  Trade  unions,  of  course,  already  insure 
against  unemployment,  with  great  benefit  to  the 
worker  and  the  community ;  why  not,  therefore, 
require  industry  and  the  community  to  assist  the  work- 
man to  insure  himself  against  idleness  ?  The  work- 
man, the  employer,  and  the  State  must  jointly  meet 
the  cost  of  an  unemployment  insurance  scheme.  But 
before  embarking  on  any  particular  scheme,  the 
Government  should  appoint  a  commission  of  insur- 
ance experts,  employers^  trade-union  officials,  non- 
union workmen,  etc.,  to  draw  up  one  that  is  really 
workable. 

Premiums  paid  jointly  by  the  workman  and  his 
employer,  with  a  State  subvention,  the  premiums  to 
be  fixed  on  a  sliding  scale,  is,  briefly,  the  writer's 
suggestion.  He  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Harold 
Spender's  contention,  in  a  recent  Contemporarv 
Reznew  article,  that  unemployment  insurance  must  be 
conducted  on  the  lines  of  German  accident  insurance, 
the  burden  of  which  falls  wholly  upon  the  employer, 
which  the  writer  thinks  would  be  unjust  in  the  case 
of  unemployment  insurance,  no  really  comprehensive 
scheme  for  which  would  cost  less  than  ;^3o,ooo,ooo  a 
year.  xNeither  does  he  think  Mr.  Spender's  suggestion 
a  good  one  that  the  insurance  scheme  should  be 
organised  by  the  municipalities  and  local  councils. 
The  Post  Office,  he  suggests,  is  the  institution  to  carry 
out  the  financial  part  of  the  business.  Also,  premium 
rates  cannot  be  fixed  proportionately  to  the  risks  of 
unemployment,  for  in  that  case  dock  labourers  would 
have  to  pay  much  more  than  almost  any  other  class, 
and  they  are  least  able  to  pay.  The  man  best  able 
to  pay  would  have  to  pay  least,  and  the  man  least 
able  to  pay  would  have  to  pay  most. 


WILL  WOMEN   OUST  MEN  FROM  WORK?       ' 

The   Eng/is/nuomau  begins  a  series  of  papers  on 
women  and  the  nation.     Mr.   James   Haslam  writes 
on   the  tendency  among  the  industrial  classes.     He 
says  that  between  1841  and  1891  in  the  earthenware 
trades   males  have  increased  at  the   rate  of  53   per 
cent.,  women  at  the  rate  of  222  per  cent.    Once  there 
were  five  men   to  two  women,  now  there  are   more 
women  than  men.     It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
over  three  and  a  half  million  females  employed  in 
our  industrial  occupations,  besides  the  more  than  one 
and  a  half  million    domestic  servants.     From  1851 
to  1 90 1    in  the  cotton   trade  males  increased    i5'3, 
females  65-2.     In  the  woollen  and  worsted  industries 
males  decreased  by  37,000,  while  females  increased 
by  17,000.    In  tailoring  males  increased  127,  females 
598  per  cent.     In   the   boot   and   shoe    trade    men 
decreased  7'6  per  cent.,  women  increased  8o'6  per  cent. 
In  Lancashire,  in  1904  there  were  employed  in  cotton 
spinning,    weaving,    and    other    processes    326,609 
females  and  195,422  males.  Mr.  Haslam  is  convinced 
that  over  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  females  are  married 
women  and  widows.     The  census  taken  in  Lancashire 
for  1901  showed  that  in  all  kinds  of  factories  in  that 
county    120,000    married    women    were    employed. 
Women  often  make  higher  wages  than  men.    Women 
who  are  four-loom  weavers  will  receive  from   24s.  to 
26s.  per  week.     Mr.  Haslam  points  out  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  though  in   the  weaving  trade  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  those  in  the  Trade  Union  are   women,  yet 
they  are  not  allowed  to  sit  on  committees,  or  to  be 
officers   of   the    Union.     The   work   becomes    more 
laborious  and  more  strenuous,  and  is  not  made  up  for 
by  the  shortening  of  hours.   In  Lancashire  towns  large 
numbers  of  men  are  idle  and  the  women  are  at  work. 


Settlement  Life  and  the  Soeial  Conseienee.  \ 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  " Settlements  in  Progress  "     1 
Mr.    Will    Reason  says  that   probably  the    effect   of     ^ 
Settlement  life  is  greater  upon   residents  than  upon 
neighbours.     He  says  :— 

The  consequent  results  upon,  their  own  class  that  flew  from 
this  change  which  Settlement  life  has  wrought  in  them  are 
perhaps  of  greater  consequence  still.  It  may  be  permitted  to 
an  old  Settlement  man  to  believe  that  very  much  of  the  quickenine 
of  the  social  conscience  and  informing  of  the  social  under- 
standing among  the  classes  which  have  ^hitherto  been  the  most 
vocal  in  the  e.xpression  of  public  opinion  and  most  influential  in 
determining  public  policy,  owing  to  their  possession  of  the 
greater  means,  is  due  to  the  education  which  they  have  received 
from  those  who  have  been  as  it  were  their  ambassadors  and 
representatives  among  those  many  other  classes  which  they  used 
to  look  upon  in  their  ignorance  as  "  the  masses"  simpl) . 

Pearson's  Magazine  contains  an  article  on  "  The 
Trials  and  Troubles  of  an  Actor-Manager,"  by  Mr. 
Seymour  Hicks,  in  which  the  writer  confesses  that  he 
sometimes  has  to  write  his  plays  in  his  bath  !  Let  us 
hope  Func/i  will  not  get  hold  of  the  article ;  it  will 
have  some  fine  fun  if  it  does.  The  number  is  not  a 
very  good  one  on  the  whole. 
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A  CENTURY   OF  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  who  has  written  the 
article  on  English  Music  in  the  centenary  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Revie^v,  notes  how  great  a  transfornna- 
tion  has  been  accomplished  in  the  art  of  music  in 
England  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  general  public 
towards  the  art  since  the  first  number  of  the  Quarterly 
made  its  appearance.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  the  pride  of  the  typical  John 
Bull  to  allege  that  he  could  not  recognise  his  own 
National  Anthem.  In  very  distant  times,  however, 
Englishmen  were  pioneers  in  music.  In  England  the 
first  public  concerts  of  the  world  were  given,  and  the 
status  of  the  professional  musician  was  established 
and  recognised  here  sooner  than  in  any  other 
country. 

Possibly  it  is  due  to  this  early  acceptance  of  the 
commercial  side  of  music  that  England  soon  became 
so  rich  a  harvest-field  for  foreign  performers.  In 
every  department  of  music,  save  that  of  the  Church, 
the  domination  of  the  foreigner  existed.  Now  again 
English  singers  and  players  are  being  more  and  more 
widely  appreciated  in  England  and  abroad,  and  the 
long  struggle  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  English  music  of 
high  aims  is  being  won.  After  the  success  of  Sulli- 
van's "Tempest"  musicatthe  Crystal  Palace,  a  tradition 
grew  up  there  of  encouraging  the  young  men  who 
came  after  him.  Mackenzie,  Parry,  Goring  Thomas, 
Stanford,  and  Cowen  are  described  as  the  five  leaders 
of  the  renaissance.  At  the  same  time  the  music  of 
the  great  Continental  masters— Wagner,  Brahms, 
Tchaikowsky,  Grieg,  Dvorak,  etc. — has  found  in 
England  sympathetic  and  discerning  admiration  to 
an  extent  beyond  that  existing  in  any  country  foreign 
to  these  composers. 


THE  HAYDN  CENTENARY. 

In  an' article  on  Haydn,  which  Mr.  F.  G,  Edwards 
contributes  to  the  Musical  Times  for  May,  one  gets 
some  interesting  and  new  particulars  concerning  the 
"  Surprise  "  Symphony, 

HAYDN's    visits    to    ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Edwards's  article  deals  chiefly  with  Haydn's 
music-makings  in  England  in  1791.  He  attended 
the  Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and,  never  having  heard  any  performance  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  was  immensely  impressed.  When  the 
"  Hallelujah  Chorus  "  rang  through  the  nave,  and  the 
whole  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  he  wept  like  a 
child.  At  Oxford  Haydn  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  doctor's  robes.  Hoppner  painted  his 
portrait,  and  it  now  hangs  at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
It  was  during  this  same  visit  that  Haydn  attended  the 
annual  service  of  charity  children  held  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  He  wrote  in  his  diary ;  "  Eight  days 
before  Pentecost  I  heard  4,000  charity  children  sing 
the  following  song  (a  double  chant,  by  John  Jones)  in 
St.  Paul's  Church.     One  performer  beat  time  to  it. 


No  music  ever  moved  me  so  much  in  my  life  as  this 
devotional  and  innocent  piece."  But  Haydn  came  to 
England  to  compose  and  to  conduct  six  symphonies 
at  a  series  of  concerts  given  by  Salomon,  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  the  concerts  in  1791  that  a  similar  series 
was  organised  in  1792,  and  at  the  last  of  these 
Haydn  conducted  his  "  Surprise  "  Symphony. 

THE    "  SURPRISE  "    SYMPHONY. 

Haydn's  famous  symphony  in  G  is  known  as  the 
"  Surprise "  by  reason  of  the  explosive  and  unex- 
pected chord  in  the  Andante  movement.  As  to  the 
origin  of  this  "  Surprise  "  chord,  it  is  said  that  some 
of  the  heavily-dining  concert-goers  of  Haydn's  day 
were  wont  to  drop  off  to  sleep  during  the  performance 
of  the  slow  movements  of  the  symphonies.  Haydn, 
therefore,  decided  to  arouse  them.  "  There  all  the 
women  will  scream,"  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  as 
he  was  writing  the  slow  movement.  So  much  for  the 
story.  It  will  be  news  to  most  people  to  learn  now 
that  the  rousing  chord  was  an  afterthought,  for  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  original  autograph.  Haydn's 
autograph  score  of  the  Andante  of  the  "  Surprise " 
Symphony  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Felix  Moscheles, 
and  one  day,  during  the  present  year,  when  Mr. 
Moscheles  was  showing  [his  treasure  to  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  the  latter  at  once  detected  the  omission 
of  the  "  Surprise "  chord.  The  first  page  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  symphony  is  reproduced  in  the 
Musical  Times,  and  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  instances  of  an  afterthought  in  music  being 
contained  in  a  composition  which  has  obtained  world- 
wide celebrity. 

The  "  Good  Papa." 

In  connection  with  the  centenary  of  Haydn's 
death,  Miss  A.  E.  Keeton  publishes  an  appreciation 
of  the  composer  in  the  May  number  of  the  Contem- 
porary Review.  Imbued  with  a  patient,  persistent, 
and  almost  dogged  optimism,  Haydn,  writes  Miss 
Keeton,  quietly  endured  for  nearly  half  a  century  the 
querulous  importunities  of  a  shrew  of  a  v.-ife,  making 
the  best  of  her,  and  even  absorbing  any  useful  ideas 
she  might  happen  to  disseminate.  From  his  early 
childhood  he  was  self-supporting,  and  until  he  was 
nearly  thirty  he  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  For  the 
next  thirty  years  he  was  almost  buried  in  a  remote 
corner  of  Europe  in  his  famous  service  to  the  house 
of  Esterhazy.  Nevertheless,  echoes  of  his  music 
penetrated  throughout  Europe.  Every  performer 
working  under  him  grew  to  love  him,  and  it-  was  to 
them  he  owed  the  sobriquet  "  Good  Papa "  Haydn. 
In  his  manner  of  writing,  whether  for  instruments  or 
voices,  he  conjures  up  with  matchless  skill  a 
changeful  series  of  strikingly  graphic  pictures  and 
scenes.  There  is  no  preamble.  He  gives  but  the 
slightest  signal,  and  at  once  an  assembly  of  sufiti- 
ciently  well-characterised  personages  start  chatting 
and  babbling,  and  right  pleasant  and  lively  are  their 
dialogues  and  conversations.  He  was  sixty-five  when 
he  composed  "  The  Creation." 
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THE  COMING  OF  A  CULTURED  DEMOCRACY. 

In  the  New  Quarterly  for  April  Mr.  Oscar  Brown- 
ing writes  a  cheerful  paper,  entitled  "  The  Old  Culture 
and  the  New."  After  describing  the  exclusive  mono- 
poly enjoyed  by  the  classics  in  our  public  schools  and 
universities,  Mr.  Browning  traces  the  progressive 
encroachment,  first  of  mathematics  and  then  of 
science,  upon  the  old  region  in  which  the  classics 
reigned  supreme.  Mr.  Browning  thinks  that  there 
should  be  some  such  revival  of  literature  among  the 
masses,  because  the  upper  classes  have  been  ruined 
by  the  cult  of  athletics  ; — 

I  consider  tliat  as  at  present  practised  in  our  great  public 
schools  [athletics]  are  not  favourable  either  to  morality  or  to  health, 
they  do  not  tend  to  form  a  strong  character,  nor  do  they  fit  a 
man  to  succeed  in  the  serious  battle  of  life.  They  hold  up  a 
false  ideal,  and  are  often  a  dangerous  and  subtle  form  of  self- 
indulgence.  Tom  Hughes,  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,"  often  said  to  me  that,  if  he  had  foreseen  the 
disastrous  effect  which  that  book  would  have  in  many  directions, 
he  would  never  have  published  it. 

Ten  years  ago  foreign  nations  were  beginning  to  envy  our 
public  school  education.  The  Boer  war  has  changed  all  this. 
It  was  there  found  that  our  athletic  officers,  full  of  dash  and 
courage,  were  deficient  in  knowledge  and  in  power  of  thought, 
in  that  intellectual  training  which  must  always  be  a  determining 
factor  in  serious  competition  whether  of  war  or  peace. 

English  athletes  are  imitated  abroad,  but  if  the  old  classical 
culture  is  dying  out,  if  our  public  schools  are  being  corrupted 
by  sport,  if  they  are  lazy  and  self-indulgent,  indifferent  to  the 
highest  interests  of  life,  there  has  sprung  up  to  replace  them  in 
the  last  I'orty  years  a  new  culture  which  has  seized  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  if  they  are  sound  we  need  have  no 
fear  about  the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Browning  adds  that  the  leaders  of  democratic 
culture  draw  their  inspiration  not  from  the  classics 
but  from  Shakespeare  : — 

They  have  not  learned  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace  by  heart, 
they  have  written  no  Greek  and  Latin  verses,  they  are  ignorant 
of  what  we  used  to  call  scholarship.  But  they  have,  as  a  rule, 
studied  deeply  the  writer  who  is  the  prophet  of  their  culture. 
Few  of  us  realise  what  Shakespeare  is  becoming  to  the  English 
people.  He  performs  for  us  the  service  wiiich  Homer  used  to 
render  to  the  Greeks.  Homer  was  the  Hellenic  Bible  and  more 
than  the  Bible,  Shakespeare  is  the  foundation  and  the  source 
of  the  higher  education  of  the  people.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
taught  us  that  culture  has  two  sources— Hebraism  and 
Hellenism.  The  Bible  still  remains  to  us,  as  I  hope  it 
always  will  remain,  the  treasury  of  spiritual  knowledge.  But 
the  source  of  Hellenic  culture  to  the  English  people  is  Shake- 
speare. He  is  what  Dante  is  to  the  Italians,  what  Goethe  is  to 
the  Germans,  although  they,  too,  draw  much  of  their  culture 
from  Shakespeare  himself. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  his  paper  is  that  in 
which  he  declares  that  we  are  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  literary  awakening  of  our 
people  ;  new  fountains  of  knowledge  have  been  opened 
to  us,  and  our  democracy  is  drinking  deeply  of  them. 
The  habit  of  buying  books  has  passed  to  a  different 
social  stratum,  and  it  is  spreading  rapidly  among  the 
people  of  England.  Popular  classics  are  sold  by  the 
million.  The  great  masterpieces  of  art  and  music  are 
sold  at  the  lowest  prices.  The  best  buyers  of  books 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Birmingham  artisans,  and 
the  best  students  at  the  universities  are  ex-pupil 
teachers.  These  iiien  are  widely  read  in  literature, 
and  they  know  much  of  art  and  music. 


THE  SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  LARGE  FAMILIES. 

In  the  North  American  Review  Mr.  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman  speaks  very  plainly  concerning  the  declme  in 
the  birth-rate.     He  says  : — 

That  the  low  birth-rate  among  American  women  is  deliberate 
and  not  the  result  of  a  decline  in  reproductive  power  every 
experienced  physician  will  readily  admit  ;  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement  every  intelligent  person  is  well  aware.  While  it 
is  true  that  a  decline  in  the  birth-rate  is  more  or  less  general 
throughout  the  world,  at  least  among  the  educated  and  pros- 
perous elements  of  the  population,  the  fact  of  a  vice  being 
general  is  no  excuse  for  its  being  condoned.  That  the  decline 
is  the  result  of  a  gradual  spread  of  immoral  doctrines,  resting 
upon  the  theory  of  self-indulgence  of  the  leisured  class,  can  easily 
be  confirmed.  The  duty  of  maternity  may  impose  heavy  burdens 
and  responsibilities,  but  it  is  one  which  no  normally  married 
woman  can  shirk,  save  at  the  risk  of  bodily  and  moral  ruin. 

THE    EFFECT    ON    GENIUS. 

The  interesting  generalisation  of  Dr.  Louise 
Rabinovitch  is  quoted,  according  to  which  compariV 
tively  few  men  of  genius  have  been  the  first-born  of 
their  parents.     In  fact,  the  quotation  runs  :— 

Not  only  were  these  men  of  genius  not  the  first-born,  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  they  were  the  youngest  or  next  to 
the  youngest  of  the  family.  Thus,  Coleridge  was  the  last  of 
thirteen  children,  James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  the  eleventh  of 
twelve  children,  Washington  Irving  was  the  last  of  eleven, 
Balzac  the  last  of  three,  George  Eliot  the  last  of  four.  Napoleon 
was  the  eighth,  and  probably  the  last  ;  Daniel  Webster  the  last 
of  seven,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  last  of  seventeen,  and  the 
last  born  of  the  last  born  for  several  generations  ;  Rembrandt 
was  the  last  of  six  children,  Rubens  the  last  of  seven,  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  the  fifth  of  seven  children  ;  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
the  seventh  child  of  his  parents,  Carl  Maria  Weber  the  ninth, 
Richard  Wagner  the  last  of  seven,  Mozart  the  last  of  seven, 
Schumann  the  last  of  five,  Schubert  the  thirteenth  of  fourteen. 

NOT    POVERTY,    BUT   SELFISHNESS   THE   CAUSE. 

It  is  selfish  luxury  and  not  economic  necessity  that 
is  given  as  the  cause  : — 

It  is  among  the  prosperous  and  the  rich  that  we  find  the  "  no- 
child  "  or  "one-child"  theory  defended,  even  by  young  wives 
of  supposed  innocence,  with  every  prospect  of  material  well- 
being  and  abundant  resources  for  the  more  than  necessary 
maintenance  of  a  normal  family.  Only  children,  or  only 
boys  and  girls,  seldom  represent  a  superior  and  successful  type. 

A    HEALTH-DESTROYING    PRACTICE. 

The  reaction  on  the  possible  mother  is  also 
disastrous  : — 

Married  women  live  longer  than  the  unmarried,  and  married 
women  with  children  live  longer  and  healthier  lives  than  those 
who  are  without  issue. 

The  New  South  Wales  Commission  on  the  subject 
quotes  this  sentence  : — 

"  Can  anyone,  accustomed  to  treating  tlie  diseases  of  women, 
say  in  truth  the  statement  is  exaggerated  that  we  can  see  on  any 
one  day  more  sorrow  and  misery  resulting  from  the  abuse  of 
the  married  state  than  would  be  found  in  a  month  from  uncom- 
plicated child-bearing?" 

A    SOCIAL    CRIME. 

The  sin  against  the  race  is  even  more  terrible  : — 
There  can  be  no  question  of  doubt  that  children  born  of 
cultured  ancestry  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  born 
of  the  less  developed  types.  If  it  takes  six  or  eight  generations 
to  fix  character  in  a  thoroughbred  horse  or  dog,  it  is  nothing  short 
of  a  social  crime  to  extinguish  human  traits  and  characteristics 
which  have  been  acquired  by  ages  of  struggle  and  endeavour. 


Leading   Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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CHEERFULNESS  AND  CHARM  OF   RUSSIANS. 

Mr.  Maurice  Baring  contributes  to  the  New 
Quarterly  Review  an  admirable  article  on  Gogol  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  Russian  peasant.  Mr.  Baring 
has  lived  many  years  in  Russia,  and  he  is  rapidly 
gaining  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  sympathetic 
interpreters  of  the  genius  of  that  great  race.  Those 
who  have  been  struck  by  the  pessimist  note  of  much 
of  the  Russian  literature  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Baring  insists  on  the  cheerful,  contented,  happy- 
go-lucky  disposition  of  the  Russian  people.  They  are 
very  like  the  Irish  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Baring  says  : — 

The  Russian  character  has  an  element  of  happy  consent  and 
submission  to  the  inevitable  ;  of  adapting  itself  to  any  circum- 
stance, however  disagreeable,  which  I  have  never  come  across  in 
any  other  country.  The  Russians  have  a  faculty  of  making  the 
best  of  things  which  I  have  never  seen  developed  in  so  high  a 
degree. 

The  charm  of  Russian  life  lies  in  its  simplicity,  its  absence  of 
fuss,  pretension  and  conventionality.  The  charm  of  the  Russian 
character  lies  in  its  essential  goodness  of  heart  and  its  absence 
of  hypocrisy. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  same  good-humour  and 
this  same  indulgence,  the  results  of  which  in  public  life  are 
slackness,  disorder,  corruption,  irresponsibility"and  arbitrariness, 
in  private  life  produce  results  of  a  different  nature,  such  as  pity, 
charity,  hospitality  and  unselfishness  ;  for  the  good  humour  and 
the  good-nature  of  the  Ru5.sians  proceed  directly  from  goodness, 
and  from  nothing  else. 

This  sense  of  pity  is  the  greatest  gift  that  the  Russian  nation 
possesses  ;  it  is  likewise  the  cardinal  factor  of  Russian  literature, 
as  well  as  its  most  precious  asset  ;  the  unique  legacy  and  con- 
tribution which  Russian  authors  have  made  to  the  literature  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  thing  M'hich  the  Russians  and  no  other  people 
have  given  us. 

Mr.  Baring  maintains  that  Gogol  of  all  the  Russian 
authors  is  the  most  faithful  exponent  of  the  qualities 
that  make  them  so  charming  and  at  the  same  time  so 
cheerful.  "  The  sunshine  and  laughter  of  the  South 
of  Russia,"  he  says,  "  rise  before  us  from  every  page 
of  these  stories  of  Gogol." 


RUSSIA'S  GREAT   LOST  CHANCE. 

According  to  Gertrude  Atherton,  who  has  a  paper 
on  the  subject  in  the  North  Avterican  Review^  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  succession  of  apparently  trivial 
incidents  the  whole  of  the  Western  coast  of  the 
American  continent  would  have  passed  under  the 
Russian  flag.  A  certain  Nicolai  Petrovitch  Rezanov, 
first  Russian  Ambassador  accredited  to  Japan, 
had  engaged  himself  to  be  married  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Spanish  Commandant  of  California,  and 
if  he  had  married  her  the  whole  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  North  American  Continent  would  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Russia  forty  years  before  the 
time  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  United 
States.  But  a  shipbuilder  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
building  of  the  ship  that  had  to  take  the  Russian 
Ambassador  back  to  Siberia  did  not  finish  it  in  time 
for  him  to  cross  Northern  Asia  before  the  rains  began. 
He  gallandy  made  the  attempt,  but  the  season,  and  its 
attendant  hardships,  proved  too  much  for  him,  and 
when  he  died  at  Krasnoiarsk,  in  March,  1807,  Russia's 
chance  was  lost  for  ever. 


APPRENTICING   CHINA   TO  SELF-RULE. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  China  is  described  in  the  North  American 
Review  by  Dr.  O.  F.  \\'isner,  former  President  of  the 
Canton  Christian  College.  The  paper  is  the  story  of 
a  strong  man  and  a  bold  experiment.  The  strong 
man  is  Yuan  Shih-kai.  whose  seat  of  government  was 
at  Tientsin. 

A    .STRONG    GOVERNMENT. 

One  thing  he  did  will  show  his  mettle,  sent  to 
Shantung  as  Governor  in  1900,  to  deal  with  the 
Boxers,  he  received  a  delegation  from  them,  and 
listened  padently  to  their  schemes  for  clearing  out  the 
foreign  devil.  They  were  confident  that  they  could 
do  this,  since  "  by  the  secret  magic  of  their  order  all 
the  followers  were  made  invulnerable  "  : — 

He  honoured  the  delegation  with  an  invitation  to  dine  in 
company  with  some  of  the  leading  gentry  of  the  place.  After 
dinner  he  invited  these  men  to  explain  their  methods  fully  to 
the  assembled  guests.  Then  he  adjourned  to  the  outer  court. 
"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "we  will  put  this  matter  to  a 
practical  test."  The  Boxers  found  themselves  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  a  squad  of  soldiers.  It  was  in  vain  they  protested. 
The  word  of  command  was  given,  and  the  muskets  disposed  at 
a  single  discharge  of  the  claims  of  the  impostors,  and  from  that 
moment  the  new  Governor  had  the  Boxer  movement  by  the 
throat  in  his  province. 

MUNICIPAL   TRAINING    FOR    NATIONAL    FRANCHISE. 

When  the  Imperial  Edict  announced  forthcoming 
constitutional  government,  Viceroy  Yuan  set  to  work 
at  Tientsin  to  prepare  the  people  for  national  self- 
government  by  municipal  self-government  at  Tientsin. 
He  was  careful  to  prepare  the  ground  before  he 
planted  the  new  system  : — 

In  inaugurating  the  experiment  in  local  self-government  in 
Tientsin,  a  variety  of  expedients  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
acquaint  the  people  with  the  nature  of  the  contemplated  change. 
Picked  men  from  different  parts  of  the  country  were  brought 
together  and  diilled  for  four  months  in  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government,  and  were  then  sent  home  to  instruct 
their  own  people  on  the  subject.  Lectureships  were  established 
in  various  places,  where  the  aims,  methods  and  benefits  of 
representation  were  set  forth.  These  lectures  were  published 
monthly  in  simple  Mandarin  colloquial  for  free  distribution. 
Large  placards  were  conspicuously  posted,  setting  forth  the 
gist  of  the  matter,  also  in  colloquial  Mandarin,  so  that  they 
could  be  easily  read.  The  people  were  told  that  local  self- 
government  means  power,  intelligence  and  efficiency  in  attending 
to  public  business. 

On  August  i8th,  1907,  the  first  municipal  council 
of  Tientsin  came  into  existence.  The  Throne  has 
since  ordered  the  local  authorities  in  Canton  and 
elsewhere  to  introduce  the  Tientsin  system.  Then 
whole  provinces  will  be  given  each  a  provincial 
constitution,  with  a  representative  assembly.  So 
within  a  very  few  years  the  final  goal  is  hoped  for, 
when  the  entire  country  will  be  governed  on  a  con- 
stitutional basis. 


The  chief  feature  of  the  Woman  at  ffotne  for 
June  is  a  sketch,  by  Annie  S.  Swan,  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Shaw  of  Dunfermline. 
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EVOLUTION  IN  RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

The  current  Quarterly  Rrciew  devotes  space  in  its 
centenary  number  to  a  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  Darwin  by  discussing  the  bearings  of  evohition  on 
the  Church,  on  Ethics,  and  on  Truth.  The  tone  of  all 
tb'-ee  articles  is  hopeful. 

EVOLUTION    IN    THE    CHURCH. 

The  earlier  writers  in  the  Quarterly  would  have 
been  aghast  at  the  easy-going  way  in  which  the 
Church  is  handled  in  the  April  number  :— 

Religion  and  the  Church,  we  are  told,  have  suffered.  Do  not 
let  us  be  duped  by  words.  The  Spirit  at  work  in  the  world  and 
in  humanity  manifests  itself  not  only  in  religion  and  in  the 
Church,  but  on  a  wider  field.  What  is  the  Church  but  man- 
kind viewed  from  the  religious  standpoint  ?  We  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  cfmscience  of  the  community  as  a  whole  is  a 
safer  guide  than  that  of  any  section  of  the  community  ;  that  the 
general  is  to  be  tru-ted  before  the  clerical  mind.  The  advance, 
not  indeed  of  definite  belief,  but  of  religious  temper,  is  unmis- 
takable. The  sense  of  the  obligation  of  public  service,  of  the 
duties  of  class  to  class,  of  the  responsibility  of  society  to  its 
members  in  general  and  in  particular,  is  increasing  and  likely  to 
increase. 

It  is  the  letter  which  killeth  ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  gives  life. 
History  is  the  record  of  its  manifestation  ;  of  the  gradual  pene- 
tration of  the  formless  by  form,  of  matter  by  spirit,  of  lower  by 
higher  life.  It  shows  this  form,  spirit,  life— call  it  as  we  will — 
realising  itself  more  and  more  fully,  rising  into  more  explicit 
consciousness,  passing  over  into  its  other  and  so  transforming  it 
into  itself  And  there  can  !)e  neither  break  nor  stay  till  this 
transformation  is  accomplished,  till,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
"God  be  all  in  all."  There  is  "  a  loftier  range,  a  larger  view." 
If  this  be  ours  we  may,  as  Dr.  Pfleiderer  hopes,  "look  forward 
confidently  to  the  future,  certain  that  in  this  twentieth  century 
Christianity  will  make  good  progress  towards  the  goal  to  which 
its  whole  history  has  been  one  long  endeavour — the  realisation 
of  the  God-Manhood,  the  penetration  of  the  whole  mind  and 
life  of  mankind  by  the  Divine  Spirit  of  Freedom,  Truth  and 
Love." 

EVOLUTION    IN    MORALS. 

Professor  Sorley  combats  the  contention  that  the 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  has  destroyed  a  moral 
standard  : — 

"  The  presumed  objectivity  of  moral  judgments  "  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Westermarck,  "a  chimera";  and  "there  can  be  no 
moral  truth  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  generally  under- 
stood." Darwinism— which  at  the  outset  was  a  biological  theory 
concerning  the  mutability  of  species — has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  part  and  parcel,  not  only  of  a  monistic,  but  also  of  a 
mechanical  theory  of  the  universe.  The  Darwinian  theory  is 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  buttress  of  the  edifice  of  philosophical 
naturalism. 

The  difficulties  of  the  mechanical  interpretation  become  acute 
at  certain  points — at  the  beginnings  of  life,  of  sentience,  and  of 
self-consciousness.  No  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
first  appearance  of  that  combination  of  characters  in  the  cell 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  mind  of  man  as  a  moral  idea. 
Natural  selection  has  been  one  factor  in  moral  development, 
almost  omnipotent  perhaps  at  the  beginning,  but  gradually 
diminishing  in  power  as  intelligence  increases.  Men  look 
before  and  after,  and  provide  against  the  natural  forces  which 
they  foresee.  We  must  interpret  the  less  developed  by  the 
more  developed  ;  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  process  of 
evolution  will  be  regarded  as  fundamentally  leleological. 
EVOLUTION    IN    IRUTH. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Knox  deals  with  Evolution  and  its  out- 
come on  Pragmatis.n  : — 

"True  ideas  are  those  that  we  can  assimilate,  validate, 
corroborate,  and  verify.     False  ideas  are  those  that  we  can  not  " 


("  Pragmatism,"  p.  20i).  The  logical  novelty  this  implies  is 
that  initial  certainty  may  be  dispensed  with  in  our  reasonings, 
if  they  subsequently  receive  the  support  of  continuous  verifica- 
tion. The  notion  of  "absolutes,"  whether  of  truth  or  of  error,, 
is  utterly  formal.  That  abstract  truths  are  proved  true  only 
by  approving  and  embodying  themselves  in  concrete  personal 
experience  ;  that  truth-seeking  must  be  truth-testing  ;  and  that 
the  final  lest  of  truth  is  the  capacity  of  beliefs  to  express  and 
maintain  themselves  in  action  —  such  is  the  answer  which 
humanists  agree  in  giving  to  the  great  question  which  they 
alone  have  unequivocally  raised.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mere  raising  of  this  question  entails  a  revolution  in  philo- 
sophy and  a  systematic  reinterpretation  of  all  its  problems,  while 
the  applications  of  the  humanist  answers  to  every  department  of 
life  are  so  varied  and  inexhaustible  as  fully  to  justify  the  com- 
motion which  the  rise  of  Humanism  provoked  in  the  pallid 
realms  of  technical  philosophy. 


RELIGION   IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Professor  Muirhead,  in  the  Hibbert  Journal 
for  April,  asks,  Is  there  a  common  Christianity  ?  and 
answers  that  there  is — namely,  a  belief  in  an  under- 
lying unity  in  the  world,  a  belief  in  some  form  of 
spiritual  transformation  or  conversion  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  entry  into  life  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge. 
It  is  precisely  such,  an  attitude  to  the  world  of  nature 
and  man,  together  with  the  beliefs  on  which  it  rests, 
on  which  children  have  to  be  educated  if  they  are  to 
be  prepared  to  enter  the  spirit  of  Christian  civilisation 
at  all. 

In  the  American  Educational  Rroiew,  IVIr.  H.  H. 
Schrceder  discusses  the  religious  element  in  public 
schools,  and  gives  as  his  judgment : — 

Our  analysis  of  the  nature  of  religion  shows  what  is  common 
to  all  religion,  and  this  it  is  that  the  schools  may  take  up  :  to 
show  that  man  is  dependent  on  the  force  or  forces  at  work  in 
this  world  of  ours,  and  that  it  is  wisdom  therefore  to  try  to 
come  into  harmony  with  such  force  or  forces.  That  is  all  that 
the  public  schools  have  a  moral  right  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
religious  instruction.  It  would  be  a  grave  error,  however,  to 
conclude  from  this  that  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  direction  of  religious  training  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
that.  For,  what  is  more  important  than  the  imparting  of 
knowledge  or  opinion  is  th<;  developing  of  feeling  and  resulting 
conduct,  and  here  the  schools  can  indeed  do  not  a  little. 


WHAT  IS  KARMA? 

IMrs.  Besant,  writing  in  The  Theosophist  for  April 
upon  Karma,  says  : — 

Nothing  is  a  greater  mistake  than  the  idea  that  karma  is- 
something  completed  and  behind  us,  forcing  us  along  in  a 
particular  direction ;  for  even  where  there  is  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  force  on  one  side  or  the  other,  even  then  we  can 
modify  it  continually,  by  throwing  into  it  fresh  energies  from  the 
mind.  W'e  must  act  wholly  as  if  we  were  free,  for  the  sense  of 
freedom  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  which  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  have.  The  only  thing  which  is  still  stronger, 
perhaps,  than  that  is  the  view  which  men  occasionally  take, 
that  by  them  the  divine  purpose  is  being  worked  out.  That 
idea  is  one  which  carries  a  man  over  the  most  extraordinary 
obstacles.  But  next  to  that,  which  few  people  are  able  tO' 
reach,  is  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  which  is  not  an  illusion, 
for  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  God  within  us  to  His  own  reality 
and  to  His  unbounded  power  ;  and  the  more  that  freedom  plays 
m  us,  the  more  do  we  become  creators  of  karma,  the  less  its 
slaves  or  playthings. 
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TIUSIC  AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

A  New  Beethoven  Plav. 

At  Paris  there  was  recently  produced  a  second 
play  written  round  Beethoven,  and  notices  of  it  have 
appeared  in  several  French  reviews.  Paul  Gsell,  who 
writes  in  La  Rei'ue  of  April  ist,  congratulates  the 
author,  Rene  Fauchois,  but  he  realises  how  difficult  it 
is  to  represent  on  the  stage  a  man  of  thought.  We 
can  see  the  obstacles,  the  physical  and  moral  troubles 
of  all  kinds  which  hinder  him,  but  not  the  ideal  which 
enables  him  to  surmount  them,  because  it  is  a  light  in 
his  brain  which  produces  his  intellectual  creations. 
The  triumph  of  Beethoven's  genius  breaks  out,  not 
in  his  life,  but  in  his  works.  Moreover,  intellectual 
geniuses  do  not  gain  by  being  made  to  appear 
materially  before  our  eyes.  Their  work  surpasses 
their  physical  individuality — and  indeed  we  have 
often  been  disappointed  when  we  have  seen  for  the 
first  time  a  celebrated  man.  The  fame  of  geniuses 
grows  after  their  death,  when  their  material  form  does 
not  prejudice  us  against  their  intellect. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Border  City. 

The  Ahis'ual  Times  of  April  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  Dotted  Crotchet  on  Carlisle  Cathedral  and 
its  music.  The  east  window  of  the  Cathedral  is  its 
greatest  giory.  The  upper  part  exhibits  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  design  for  window  tracery  in  the 
world.  All  the  parts  are  in  such  just  harmony  to  one 
another,  and  the  whole  is  so  absolutely  appropriate 
and  so  artistically  elegant,  that  it  stands  quite  alone, 
even  among  windows  of  its  own  age.  The  choir,  too, 
which  is  the  widest  in  England,  takes  very  high  rank 
among  our  cathedrals.  The  arches  are  Early  English 
of  the  Pointed  style  in  all  the  purity  of  its  first  period, 
and  the  pillars  supporting  them  are  Decorated  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  This  combination  of  styles  is 
due  to  the  arches  having  escaped  the  fire  of  1292, 
while  the  falling  burning  timbers  destroyed  the  Early 
English  columns.  Twelve  of  the  carvings  of  the 
capitals  quaintly  and  graphically  represent  the 
domestic  and  agricultural  occupations  of  the  months 
of  the  year.  The  roof  also  is  unique.  Dating  from 
about  1350,  it  is  of  oak,  waggon-headed  in  design, 
and  semicircular  in  all  its  parts.  The  stalls  are 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
tabernacle  work  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  has  a  stall  as  well  as  a  throne.  There  are 
many  other  interesting  features,  for  Carlisle  Cathedral 
constitutes  quite  an  epitome  of  English  architecture 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Dr,  H.  E. 
Ford,  who  was  appointed  organist  in  1842,  discharged 
the  active  duties  till  1902,  and  for  length  of  service 
as  cathedral  organist  it  is  probable  he  beats  the 
record. 

Gateways  at  Cambridge. 

In  an  interesting  article  contributed  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Rci'ieio  for  April,  Mr.  Maxwell  H.  H. 
Macartney  discusses  the  architectural  features  of  the 
gateways  and  doorways  to  the  colleges  at  Cambridge. 


The  most  frequent  type  is  the  square  three-storeyed 
block  rising  above  the  adjoining  buildings  and 
adorned  with  a  turret  at  each  angle,  while  the  fine 
quality  of  the  heraldic  carving  to  be  found  upon  so 
many  of  the  gates  is  another  notable  characteristic. 
The  grandest  gateway  is  the  Great  Gate  of  Trinity 
College,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Another  interesting  gateway  is  King 
Edward's  Gate,  also  in  the  Great  Court  of  Trinity 
College.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  cupola  of 
oak  and  lead.  The  Gate  of  Honour  in  Caius  College 
formed  the  last  of  the  series  of  gates  designed  by  Dr. 
Caius.  It  was  built  about  two  years  after  Dr.  Caius's 
death. 

The  Relentless  Scythe  of  "  Progress."    ' 

In  his  march.  Progress — pregnant  with  much  that 
is  good  and  beautiful  as  with  much  that  is  evil  and 
vulgar — is  ruthless,  like  the  busy  scythe  of  Time,  and 
the  wise  and  the  good  equally  with  folly  and  badness 
are  mown  down,  says  a  writer  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Architecfural  Review.  In  Paris  the  house-breaker 
is  as  busy  as  he  is  here,  but  there  something  fine  or 
noble  is  often  given  in  exchange  for  what  has  been 
taken  ;  in  England  we  get  nothing  back  but  barren- 
ness and  vulgarity.  Brent  House  at  Brentford,  a 
Georgian  building,  is  to  be  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  two  modern  villas,  but  worse  than  this 
is  the  proposed  mutilation  of  Bath  Street  at  Bath. 
The  general  design  and  arrangement  of  the  street 
are  admirable,  and  its  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  has  given  it  a  fragrance  so  pleasant  that 
one  would  not  willingly  lose  it.  An  inscription 
on  the  foundation-stone  tells  us  that  these  buildings 
were  erected  "  for  the  dignity  and  enlargement  of  the 
city."  Bath  Street  is  an  extremely  refined  piece  of 
work,  and  although  on  a  small  scale,  has  a  stateliness 
unknown  to  most  of  our  towns. 

Thomas  Bewick, 

Writing  in  the  Comioissmr  for  May,  Mr.  F.  Lee 
Carter  describes  the  Bewick  Collection  of  Mr.  J.  \V. 
Pease,  a  posthumous  gift  to  the  city  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  now  housed  in  the  Central  Public  Library, 
Though  Bewick  is  known  as  the  restorer  of  wood 
engraving  and  the  inr\entor  of  the  "  white  line,"  and 
though  he  taught  his  craft  to  a  number  of  very  clever 
pupils,  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  we  are  told,  died 
with  him.  The  collections  of  blocks  include  com- 
plete sets  for  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller "  and  "  The 
Deserted  Village."  Fifteen  volumes  contain  a  vast 
assemblage  of  rare  proof  states  of  Bewick's  birds, 
quadrupeds,  etc.  There  are  also  original  water-colour 
sketches  by  Bewick,  and  a  collection  of  books  illus- 
trated by  him ;  Grangerised  biographies,  albums, 
scrap-books,  portraits,  letters,  etc.  An  interesting 
relic  is  the  mahogany  work-table  and  box  of  tools, 
which  are  exactly  as  Bewick  left  them  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  November  8th,  1828.  The  whole  collec- 
tion has  been  catalogued  by  Mr.  Basil  Anderton  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson. 
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WHAT    MARION    CRAWFORD    HAS    DONE. 

Mr.  P'rederic  Taber  CoorER,  writing  in  the 
Forum,  says  of  the  deceased  novehst : — 

Whatever  rank  may  be  eventually  assigned  to  him  by 
academic  criticism,  this  fact,  at  least,  cannot  be  altered  :  that 
he  has  made  u-;  acquainted  with  a  few  fine,  brave,  generous 
men  ;  a  few,  noble,  wise  and  charming  women,  whom  it  is  an 
abiding  pleasure  to  number  aanong  those  shadowy,  yet  very  real 
and  very  close  friends  of  bookland.  Among  so  many  books,  it 
is  impossible  for  any  two  critics  to  agree  as  to  their  relative 
merit.  The  present  writer's  personal  preference  would  single 
out  "A  Cigarette  Maker's  Romance"  as  the  most  faultless  and 
permanently  enjoyable  of  all  his  writings — and  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  own  modest  way, 
agreed  with  this  opinion.  "  Mr.  Isaacs,"  "The  Three  Fates," 
and  the  "  Saracinesca  "  trilogy  are  the  other  volumes  to  which 
it  is  an  ever  new  delight  to  return  for  another  reading — and 
probably  every  admirer  of  Mr.  Crawford  will  call  to  mind  some 
one  or  two  volumes  which  inspire  much  this  same  feeling.  To 
have  created  a  group  of  people  so  real,  so  human,  so  eminently 
worth  while  as  the  "  Saracinesca  "  household  and  their  intimate 
and  immediate  circle  is,  in  itself,  an  accomplishment  which 
stands  as  a  guarantee  that  Francis  Marion  Crawford  will  long 
be  rememberai  with  affectionate  admiration. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

Views  on  Socialism  and  Religion. 

In  the  New  Quarterly  for  April  there  are  some 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  written  by  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  the  Saint-Simon  Society  (the  Socialists  of 
France),  in  the  years  1830  and  1831,  when  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  writing  "  Sartor  Resartus."  These 
letters  contain  passages  which  are  unexpectedly  sym- 
pathetic and  favourable  to  the  humanitarian  gospel 
of  Saint-Simon. 

Carlyle  could  not  tolerate  the  Saint-Simon  assump- 
tion that  their  philosophy  was  entitled  to  be  called  a 
religion.  The  following  extracts  will  be  read  with 
interest,  expressing  Carlyle's  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
right  of  the  Saint-Simons  to  call  themselves  a  Church 
or  founders  of  a  new  religion.  He  says  that  in  all 
religions  hitherto  recognised  one  indisputable  element, 
and  the  essence  of  the  whole,  was  this  : — 

.Some  Symbol  or  Symbolic  representation,  wherelsy  the 
Divinity  was  sensibly  manifested.  The  Saint-Simon  doctrine 
may  be  a  travesty  of  a  religion,  but  it  is  not  a  religion. 
If  our  Symbol  of  God  is  henceforth  to  be  his  own  great  Universe, 
and  our  gospel  the  acted  Hislory  of  Matt,  then  to  my  view  is  such 
religion  ill-named  the  Saint-Simonian  ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
the  Religion  of  all  thinkers  (tho'  in  far-scattered  Communion), 
for  the  last  half-century  :  Of  Goethe,  for  example  ;  in  a  less 
distinct  sort,  of  Schiller,  of  Ix'ssing,  Jacobi,  Herder.  Alas  ! 
of  such  religion  the  Liturgy  is  still  all  "to  make  ;  the  /lomilits, 
too,  lie  scattered  widely,  as  poor  scraps  and  fragments,  in  the 
Froth-ocean  of  what  we  call  Literature. 

As  Religion  is  the  only  bond  and  life  of  Societies,  so  the  only 
real  Government  were  a  Hierarchy  :  nay  eitl»er  a  Hierarchy  or 
Ileresiarchy  it  now  is,  and  must  ever  be  :  our  real  Governors 
in  this  age  are,  not  the  Capets  and  Guelfs,  but  Pope  Voltaire, 
Kishop  Hume,  I'.ishop  Smith,  Archdeacon  Helvetius,  and  the 
like,  with  their  thmuand  newspaper  Curates  ;  to  whom  all  Kings 
and  Premiers  and  Field-Marshals  are  but  the  sa'^ristans  and  pew- 
openers — hired,  indeed,  at  a  quite  mad  rate  of  wages,  and  doing 
t.icir  work  ill. 


I  have  long  felt  that  only  in  Union  could  Religion  properly 
exist  ;  that  this  deep,  mystic,  immeasurable  sympathy,  which 
man  has  with  man,  is  the  true  element  of  Religion  ;  that  indeed 
the  Communion  of  .Saints,  spoken  of  in  the  Creed,  is  no  delu- 
sion, but  the  highest  fact  of  our  destiny. 

That,  for  the  present,  there  is  no  public  Religion  we  have 
only  to  open  our  eyes  and  see.  That  there  will  and  must  be  a 
Religion  no  man,  who  feels  the  unimpaired,  fresh-created  soul  of 
a  man  within  him,  will  doubt ;  for  the  same  Omnipotence, 
which  we  call  God,  is  still  round  us  and  in  us,  and  nothing 
that  man  did  or  was  has  he  become  unable  again  to  do  and  to 
be.  A  faith,  such  as  dwells  in  all  devout  hearts,  teaches  us  that 
man,  in  these  times,  is  not  blinded  but  only  benighted  :  the 
new  dayspring  will  again  visit  him. 


HOW  RUBINSTEIN  TEACHES  THE  PIANO. 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  tells  in  the  May  number  of 
the  GirPs  Own  Paper  "  How  Rubinstein  taught 
Him  to  Play."  Mr.  Hofmann  had  the  privilege  of 
being  Rubinstein's  only  pupil  outside  the  regular 
students  of  the  Imperial  Conservatoire  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  studied  with  Rubinstein  for  two  years, 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  studied  only  by  himself. 

Rubinstein,  writes  his  pupil,  chose  the  method  of 
indirect  instruction  through  suggestive  comparisons. 
He  touched  upon  the  strictly  musical  only  upon  rare 
occasions.  He  never  played  for  his  pupil.  He  only 
talked,  and  the  pupil  translated  his  meaning  into 
music  and  musical  utterances.  When  the  pupil 
played  the  same  phrase  twice  in  succession,  and 
played  it  both  times  alike,  the  master  would  say, 
"  In  fine  weather  you  may  play  it  as  you  did,  but 
when  it  rains  play  it  differently."  Often  he  would 
grow  enthusiastic  about  a  certain  conception,  only  to 
prefer  a  different  one  the  next  day. 

He  never  permitted  the  pupil  to  bring  to  him  as  a 
lesson  any  composition  more  than  once.  Nor  did  he 
ever  permit  one  of  his  own  works  to  be  brought  as  a 
lesson.  The  piano  was  shockingly  out  of  tune,  but 
to  this  condition  of  the  piano  the  master  was  always 
serenely  indifferent.  He  followed  every  note  of  the 
pupil's  playing  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  printed 
page,  and  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  letter — which  is 
surprising  considering  the  liberties  he  was  wont  to 
take  when  he  played  the  same  works.  He  once 
said  to  young  Hofmann,  "  When  you  are  as  old  as 
I  am  now  you  may  do  as  I  do — if  you  can." 

Once  when  Hofmann  played  a  Liszt  rhapsody 
pretty  badly,  Rubinstein  said:  "The  way  you  play 
this  piece  would  be  all  right  for  auntie  or  mamma 
Now  let  us  see  how  we  play  such  things.  Before 
your  fingers  touch  the  keys  you  must  begin  the 
piece  mentally.  What  is  the  character  of  this  piece  ? 
Is  it  dramatic,  tragic,  lyric,  romantic,  humorous 
heroic,  sublime,  mystic?" 

Why  is  piano-playing  so  difficult?  Rubinstein's 
answer  was,  "  Because  it  is  prone  to  be  either  affected 
or  else  afflicted  with  mannerisms;  and  when  these 
two  pitfalls  are  luckily  avoided,  then  it  is  liable  to  be 
—dry !  The  truth  lies  between  those  three  mis- 
chiefs." 
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THE  GODLESSNESS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  American  for  June  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
in  an  article  with  the  above  title,  discusses  the  present 
religious  crisis,  as  it  might  almost  be  called,  m  New 
York. 

DISCOURAGEMENT    AND    INDIFFERENCE. 

To  begin  with,  church  workers  appear  to  be 
generally  discouraged  and  to  feel  that  the 
churches  are  faihng  to  take  the  lead  m  spiritual 
matters.  (It  should  be  stated,  for  the  clearer  under- 
standing of  this  paper,  that  in  it  "  churches  mean 
the  chapels  of  all  the  Nonconformist  denominations, 
as  well  as  the  places  of  worship  of  what  we  call  the 
Established  Church.)  And  this  discouragement,  this 
admission  that  the  church  is  losing  ground,  are  found 
not  only  in  one,  but  in  all  denominations  :— 

Not  only  have  the  working  classes  become  alienated  from  the 
churches,  especially  from  the  Protestaiit  churches  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  well-to-do  men  and  women  who  belong  to 
the  so-called  cultured  class  have  lost  touch  wuh  church  work. 
Some  retain  a  membership,  but  the  church  plays  no  vital  or 
important  part  in  their  lives.  Thousands  of  '^en^^j,;;;^™^" 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  churches  yet  allow  no 
church  duty  to  interfere  with  the  work  or  pleasures  oi  their 
daily  lives. 

And  this  indifference  prevails  throughout  the 
country,  not  merely  in  New  York  City. 

There  has,  m.oreover,  been  a  gradual  drawing  apart 
of  the  churches  of  the  rich  and  the  chapels  and  mis- 
sions of  the  poor.  Mission  chapels  are  admitted  to 
have  failed.  Unattractive  and  often  mean  in  ap- 
pearance, but  "  good  enough  for  the  POor,"  the  poor 
do  not  consider  them  "good  enough.  The  Pro- 
testant churches  in  New  York  are  often  in  such  a 
state  that  both  clergy  and  laymen  are  spending  much 
of  their  time  simply  in  getting  together  large  sums  of 
monev  which,  put  out  at  interest,  will  support  the 
work 'of  their  churches.  On  offerings  they  can  no 
lonsrer  depend. 

Although  the  population  of  the  city  increases,  as 
does  the  number  of  missions  and  missionary  workers, 
yet  the  membership  of  religious  bodies  decreases; 
and  the  number  of  Sunday  school  scholars  also 
decreases,  not  very  rapidly,  it  is  true,  but  steadily 
The  writer  says  he  has  visited  many  churches  ot  all 
denominations  during  the  past  year  and  at  only 
comparatively  few  services  could  they  have  been  said 
to  have  been  even  well  filled.  And  one  of  those  which 
was  well  filled  was  that  of  the  Paulist  Fathers- 
Roman  Catholics,  of  course. 

WHAT   THE   CHURCH    IS   DOING. 

One  section  is  trying  to  strengthen  the  church 
as  it  exists  at  present,  and  by  way  of  doing  so  has 
been  preaching  and  working  against  minor  evils  such 
as  Sunday  base-ball,  Sunday  concerts,  etc  But,  as 
the  writer  remarks,  if  they  do  away  with  these,  what 
are  they  going  to  give  in  their  place?  ''About  the 
only  time^he  working  man  really  feels  the  church  is 
when  the  church  tries  to  take  away  some  of  his  plea- 
sures 1  "     Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  this  section. 


Another  section  is  beginning  to  think  that  possibly 
the  churches  are  wrong— radically  wrong— both  in 
spirit  and  method.  It  is  felt  that  something  must  be 
done,  though  exactly  what  is  not  clearly  known.  And 
herein  lies  the  weakness  of  the  other  section. 

Many  churches  have  been  providing  carpenters' 
shops,  gymnasiums  and  baths,  and  organising  clubs 
and  classes  by  way  of  getting  back  to  the  people. 
But  other  agencies,%uch  as  settlements  and  schools, 
do  similar  work  and  often  do  it  better. 

WHAT    IS    REALLY    THE    MATTER. 

Protestants  do  not  really  believe  their  own  creeds, 
says  the  writer.  At  least,  they  no  longer  fight  about 
their  convictions;  but  then,  again,  neither  do  they 
unite.  The  upshot  of  this  article  is,  that  it  is  no  use 
offering  gymnasiums  to  people  who  are  underfed  and 
underpaid,  and  who  live  in  miserable  and  insanitary 
homes.  Too  much  work,  too  small  wages,  poor 
homes  and  no  amusement  are  degrading  the  people, 
with  whom  the  churches  have  got  out  of  touch,  and 
who  they  realise  need  helping,  but  who  they  have 
not  yet  learnt  to  help.  Too  much  money  has  been 
given  in  proportion  to  the  personal  service  rendered. 
From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  church  problems 
in  New  York  differ  little,  except  perhaps  in  their 
greater  intensity,  from  church  problems  here. 

THE  HANDEL-MENDELSSOHN  FESTIVAL. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  Handel-Mendelssohn- 
Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  beginning  on  June  19th, 
bids  fair  to  be  a  great  success.  Handel  Festivals 
date  back  as  far  as  1784,  when  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  master  was  celebrated  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  a  performance  of  some  of  Handel's  works  on 
a  scale  of  magnitude  then  unknown  in  England.  It 
soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
possessed  advantages  over  any  other  public  edifice  in 
England  for  the  Commemoration,  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  only  arena  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain 
the  choir  and  orchestra  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
assemble  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  hold  a  preliminary  Festival  in  1857  in 
order  that  the  suitability  of  the  building  for  musical 
purposes  might  be  tested.  This  being  a  great  success, 
the  "  Handel  Centenary  Festival"  was  accordingly  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  June,  1859.  Few  people  can 
realise  the  enormous  work  involved  in  the  preparation 
for  such  an  occasion  as  a  Handel-Mendelssohn  Festi- 
val. For  many  months  now  the  Musical  Director  of  the 
Palace  has  been  busy  dealing  with  the  details  of  the 
coming  monster  musical  gathering.  The  London 
contingent  will  number  3,000  voices  and  the  Provincial 
contingent  550.  The  amateur  contingent  of  the 
orchestra  will  number  270  players.  These  are  rein- 
forced by  104  professional  players.  Saturday,  June 
19th,  will  be  Rehearsal  Day,  June  22nd  will  be 
devoted  to  "  Elijah,"  June  24th  will  be  Selection 
Day,  and  June  26th  the  Festival  will  conclude  with 
the  "  Messiah," 
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A   DISTINGUISHED  QUAKER   FAMILY. 

Mr.  J.  S.   Fry  at  Home. 

The  Sunday  at  Home  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Cooper  on  Mr.  J.  S.  Fry,  of  Fry's  Cocoa, 
Bristol,  now  a  man  of  eighty-two,  though,  judging 
from  his  portrait,  carrying  his  years  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  name  of  Fry  has  been  associated 
with  Bristol  for  many  generations  ;  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Fry  himself  was  born  in  the  very  house  in  Union 
Street  which  is  now  part  of  the  firm's  offices.  The 
walls  of  his  private  office  are  lined  with  black  sil- 
houettes and  quaint  portraits  of  former  Frys,  his 
Quaker  ancestors,  all  v.ith  the  same  grave  faces,  not 
without  a  certain  expression  of  kindly  and  tolerant 
humour. 

Some  of  Mr.  Fry's  remarks  may  be  quoted.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  he  said  : — 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  billiards,  football,  cricket 
social  evenings,  cycle  clubs,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  are  evils. 
They  are  not.  But  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to-day,  not  only 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  but  in  all  the  churches,  to  give  these  things 
undue  prominence,  as  though  the  gospel  of  recreation  were 
almost  synonymous  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I  would  have 
not  only  the  Y.M.C.A.,  but  all  the  churches,  put  first  things 
first.  In  this  pleasure-loving  age  we  want  more  of  the  moral 
stamina  which  true  conversion  alone  gives,  and  I  think  we 
never  ought  to  be  satisfied  without  it.  That,  I  think,  represents 
the  danger  of  present-day  developments. 

There  is  a  great  danger  of  men  resting  content  with  a  mini 
mum  of  Christian  exercise,  and  of  their  forgetting  the  greatei 
things  in  their  attention  to  the  lesser.  Church-going  to-day  is 
largely  a  question  of  who  is  preaching,  which  is  altogether 
wrong. 

Speaking  of  quite  another  matter — success  in  life 
— Mr.  Fry  remarked  that  many  young  men  put  an 
altogether  fictitious  value  upon  the  element  of  luck  : — 

They  think  that  some  fortuitous  circumstance,  some  haphazard 
turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  will  bring  them  the  reward  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  persevering  industry  and  hard  work, 
and  by  steady  continuance  in  well-doing. 


THE  IDEAL  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA. 
In  the  Chautauqvan  W.  T.  Stead  launches  a  vigorous 
appeal  on  the  attention  of  the  young  men  of  America 
holding  up  Internationalism  as  their  ideal.  This,  he 
says,  is  an  ideal  which  should  appeal  more  forcibly  to 
the  youth  of  America  than  to  the  youth  of  any  other 
nation.     He  proceeds  : — 

The  world  progresses  with  ever-mcreasing  velocity  towards 
the  ideal  of  Internationalism.  Steam  and  electricity  have  made 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  next-door  neighbours.  What  the 
locomotive  and  the  steamship  have  left  undone  the  aeroplane 
•will  finish.  Frontiers  will  be  wiped  out  and  almost  before  we 
know  where  we  are  mankind  will  find  itself  a  political  unit 
Unfortunately  progress  in  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  appli! 
cation  of  the  discoveries  of  science  has  far  outstripped  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  by  the  nations  in  the  improvement  of 
their  international  political  relations.  To  speed  up  political 
progress  towards  international  justice  and  .''riendship  is  the  most 
urgent  duty  lying  before  the  human  race. 


Peace  he  regards  as  a  negative  idea,  the  mere 
absence  of  war  as  a  bye-product  of  international 
justice.     Young  men  will  never  die  for  peace  : — 

The  ideal  of  national  unity  filled  the  youth  of  Italy  with  a 
divine  thirst  for  martyrdom.  If  this  was  possible  when  the  ideal 
was  only  that  of  the  unity  of  a  peninsula,  how  much  greater 
the  appeal  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination  that  is  made  by  the 
Unity  of  the  Planet  ?  I  wish  I  could  rouse  the  youth  of 
America  to  a  realising  sense  of  the  splendour  of  the  opportunity 
which  is  theirs  to-day,  and  still  more  to  a  sense  of  the  immense 
responsibility  that  lies  upon  their  shoulders.  Towards  the  Inter- 
national World  State  other  nations  are  groping  blindly,  wander- 
ing hither  and  thither  without  compass,  without  guide. 


MONTREAL:    A  GREAT  COMMERCIAL  CENTRE, 

Thus  is  the  Canadian  capital  described  in  the 
opening  article  (illustrated)  of  the  Canadian  Magazine 
for  May,  and  the  title  is  justified  by  numerous  facts 
and  figures.  For  Montreal  is  not  merely  a  port, 
though  it  is  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  but 
it  is  the  centre  of  a  system  of  inland  waterways 
reaching  to  the  heart  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  farther  on. 

THE   TRADE   OF   THE    PORT. 

Its  modern  harbour  is  even  now  not  fully  com- 
pleted, but  already  the  value  of  business  done  in  it 
amounts  to  about  ^,^5, 400,000  a  month.  There  is, 
we  are  told,  only  one  port  on  the  North  American 
continent,  except  New  York,  doing  such  a  volume  of 
business,  and  only  one  in  Great  Britain,  besides 
London  and  Liverpool.  Boston  and  New  York  no 
longer  do  the  chief  amoimt  of  the  Western  grain 
export  trade  ;  it  is  Montreal  which,  since  last  year, 
has  done  it.  As  for  its  shipping,  it  has  been 
announced  for  some  tiine  that  the  \Vhite  Star  Com- 
pany is  going  to  build  two  new  vessels  for  the 
Canadian  trade,  each  more  than  15,000  tons  burden. 
North  German  Lloyd  steamers  already  run  direct  to  . 
German  ports  from  Montreal,  and  a  French  line  of  1 
steamships  running  direct  to  France  is  likely  to  be  ] 
established  when  the  Franco-Canadian  treaty  is 
ratified. 

COMMERCE    AND    BANKING. 

One-third  of  Canada's  commerce  is  carried  on  in 
Montreal.  Naturally  the  heavy  expenditure  entailed 
by  harbour  and  other  improvements  has  meant  rais- 
ing loans,  but  Montreal  has  paid  for  these  improve- 
ments by  meeting  the  interest  on  the  loans  by 
iiiiposts  on  the  business  passing  through  it.  The 
city's  indebtedness  now  amounts  to  "";^2, 000,000, 
most  of  which  is  borrowed  at  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Montreal  has  had  a  clearing-house  for  twenty 
years  past ;  but  its  record  clearing  was  on  November 
8th  last  year,  when  transactions  involving  ^1,678,447 
were  settled  in  ten  minutes  with  the  interchange 
of  only  one-fifth  of  that  amount  legal  tender.  St. 
James  Street,  Montreal,  is  now  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  banks  and  office  buildings,  the  nineteen 
chartered  banks  having  a  paid-uo  capital  of 
^15,600,000. 


Leading  Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  CRETACEOUS  AGE. 

In  the  JVorils  Work  for  June  "  Home  Counties  " 
again  writes  upon  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  and  the 
practical  use  to  which  they  can  be  put.  His  title, 
which  we  give  above,  is  certainly  a  striking  one,  and 
he  explains  it  by  describing  how  the  Australian  tree  fern 
gave  up  this  year  a  secret,  and  what  may  come  of  it. 

He  goes  over  ground  familiar  to  our  readers  when 
he  describes  how  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  work  in 
the  nodules  of  the  legumes,  but  he  points  out  that 
there  are  other  plants,  such  as  buckthorn,  the  alder, 
the  white  pine,  and  the  cycas,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  leguminosse,  and  yet  avail  themselves  of  the 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria.  It  is  in  examining  such 
plants  that  Professor  Bottomley  has  discovered  how 
the  two  varieties  of  bacteria — Pseudomonas  and  Azoto- 
bacter — work  together.  "  Home  Counties"  describes 
how  the  discovery  was  made,  and  how  these  bacteria, 
in  partnership,  do  their  work.  He  gives  many 
instances  of  the  application  of  the  cultures  that 
Professor  Bottomley  has  succeeded  in  preparing  which 
contain  these  two  varieties  of  bacteria  in  association. 

Altogether  the  article  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  will  succeed  in  enabling  the  ordinary  man  with- 
out any  scientific  training  to  understand  how  it  is  that 
plants  are  benefited  by  bacteria,  and  their  productive- 
ness increased  when  these  are  given  to  them  in  con- 
centrated form. 


THE   SEXOPHONE. 

The  First  Results  of  the  Experiment. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Brown,  of  the  National  Poultry  As- 
sociation, has  sent  me  a  report  of  the  result  of  the 
experiment  tried  with  a  sexophone  at  the  office  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  some  months  ago.  Mr. 
Williams,  the  inventor  of  the  sexophone,  discovered 
after  the  test  had  been  made  that  the  machine  was 
slightly  out  of  order,  something  having  come  unhooked 
in  the  interior,  which  he  feared  would  vitiate  the 
result.  A  brood  of  newly-hatched  chickens  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  sexophone  as  well  as  several  clutches  of 
eggs.  The  latter  have  now  been  hatched  out,  and  the 
chickens  have  grown  sufficiently  to  show  whether  they 
are  cockerels  or  pullets.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
live  chickens  that  were  tested  with  the  sexophone 
came  out  true  to  the  register,  but  it  was  more  remark- 
able that  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  that  were 
subm.itted  to  the  sexophone  produced  the  chickens  of 
the  sex  indicated  by  the  machine.  I  have  not  yet  got 
the  results  from  the  other  experts  who  submitted  eggs 
to  the  test.  To  save  endless  correspondence  I  beg  to 
state  that  all  inquiries  must  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H. 
Williams,  care  of  J.  Payne,  68,  Torridon  Road.  Cat- 
ford,  S.E.,  the  inventor. 

In  the  Reineiv  of  Religions  for  April,  a  Mahomedan 
journal  published  at  Qadian,  in  the  Punjaub,  the  editor 
gives  an  account  of  the  Mahomedan  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  as  expounded  by  the  founder  of  the 
Ahmadiyya  sect. 


ARE  WOMEN  GOOD  DETECTIVES? 

CasselVs  Magazine,  like  some  others  of  the  light 
magazines  this  month,  is  not  so  good  as  usual.  A 
series  of  papers  is  begun  upon  "  Life  Under  the 
British  Flag,"  British  Columbia  being  dealt  with, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  sporting  possi- 
bilities and  its  attractions  for  people  of  small  means. 
There  is  a  brief  paper  on  the  King's  Farm  at 
Balmoral,  fully  illustrated  ;  but  the  most  interesting 
article  is  that  by  Mr.  Charles  Tibbits  upon  "  Triumphs 
of  Women's  Wit." 

M.  Claude,  former  Chief  of  the  Paris  Police,  is 
said  to  have  stated  that  women  recognised  a  criminal 
by  intuition,  but  lacked  the  detective  faculty  of 
deducing  facts  from  ordinary  particulars.  "  They  do 
not  construct.  As  detectives — save  in  cases  within 
specially  limited  feminine  lines — they  are  failures." 
They  cannot  follow  up  clues  ;  and  the  male  detective 
seems  to  understand  the  female  sex  better  than  the 
latter  understands  the  male.  M.  Claude's  experi- 
ments with  one  of  the  best  lady  detectives  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  woman  in  such  cases  was  apt 
to  ignore  clues  "  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  one's  face." 

Nevertheless,  women  have  two  strong  points  which 
often  make  them  of  use  in  helping  to  track  down 
criminals — their  intuition  and  their  power  of  observa- 
tion, an  observation  of  a  kind  not  acquired  by  men. 
As  clairvoyants  they  have  proved  utter  failures ;  what 
they  have  seen  they  have  seen  "all  wrong."  Sir 
James  Stephen,  the  judge,  remarked  that  women  had 
eyes  to  discover  things  to  which  male  eyes  were  blind  ; 
and  that  they  were  infinitely  man's  superiors  in  observing 
domestic  details  and  details  of  personal  appearance, 
and,  he  added,  "  in  deducing  facts  from  them." 

This  is  rather  different  from  M.  Claude's  con- 
clusions. Lord  Brampton  had  once  such  a  lesson  in 
the  way  a  woman  may  observe,  even  in  so  short  a 
time  as  half  a  minute,  if  she  has  good  reason  to  con- 
centrate her  attention,  that  he  warned  young  barristers 
to  be  wary  how  they  tried  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of 
a  woman's  observation  of  minute  details. 

Vidocq,  the  French  detective,  declared  that  when 
in  disguise  he  feared  no  man's  eyes,  but  trembled 
before  a  woman  even  slightly  acquainted  with  his 
features.  The  writer  also  comments  on  the  fact  that 
though  women  cannot  always  guard  against  rogues  of 
the  opposite  sex,  they  can  rarely  be  duped  by 
Madame  Humberts  and  such  persons. 

The  June  number  of  iht  lilustrated FouHry  Record, 
edited  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Brown,  is  full  of  matter  .interest- 
ing to  poultry  fanciers,  and  discusses  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee  to 
inquire  into  Poultry  Breeding  in  Scotland.  "  Home 
Counties"  writes  upon  the  loss  caused  by  rats  to 
poultry  owners,  and  the  editor  describes  the  Small 
Holder's  Poultry  Equipment.  The  rest  of  the  maga- 
zine is  full  of  short  news  articles,  copiously  illustrated, 
dealing  with  matters  of  interest  to  those  who  are  pro- 
ducing the  eges  and  chickens  of  the  world. 
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THE    TRUTH    ABOUT    THE   BAGHDAD    RAILWAY. 

By  the  Governor  of  the  Deutsche  Bank. 

Mr.  Arthur  von  Gwinner,  director  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  and  chairman  of  the  Baghdad  Railway 
Company,  tells  the  story  of  the  famous  railway  con- 
cession in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  June.  Accord- 
ing to  him  nothing  can  be  more  innocent  or  less  open 
to  accusation  of  underhand  intrigue  or  political  ambi- 
tion than  the  Baghdad  Railway.  It  is  expressly  for- 
Ijidden  to  plant  colonies  of  Germans  or  other 
foreigners  along  its  course.  The  British  might  have 
had  eight  directors  if  they  had  but  ratified  the  agree- 
ment approved  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  Spectator, 
however,  wrecked  this.  Sir  C.  Dawkins  suggests, 
under  Russian  instigation— a  preposterous  supposi- 
tion. The  anti-German  feeling  prevailed  with  the 
majority,  London  having  really  gone  into  a  frenzy 
on  the  matter  owing  to  a  newspaper  campaign 
which  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  counter- 
act or  influence — and  Great  Britain  was  left  out  in  the 
cold. 

HOW    THE    railway    STANDS    TO-DAY. 

Mr.  von  Gwinner  says  : — 

On  March  5th,  1903,  I  signed  with  Zihni  Pacha,  then  Otto- 
man Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  Baghdad  Railway  Con- 
cession as  it  stands  to-day.  In  June,  1 90S,  I  secured  the 
signature  of  a  fresh  convention  with  the  Ottoman  Government, 
granting  the  surplus  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt's  free  income 
as  a  security  for  two  new  Baglidad  Railway  loans.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  these  loans  shall  carry  the  Baghdad  Railway  over  the 
Taurus  and  Amanus  ranges,  beyond  the  Euphrates  and  through 
Upper  Mesopotamia,  some  840  kilometres  further  east  to  a  place 
called  El  Ilelif,  not  far  south  from  the  town  of  Mardin  and  on 
the  way  to  Mossul.  Of  the  total  distance  of  2,893  kilometres 
from  Constantinople  (Haidar- Pacha)  to  Basrah  there  are  now 
opened  to  trafik  946  kilometres.  The  above  840  kilometres, 
construction  of  which  is  now  in  hand,  will  leave  only  1,155 
kilometres,  the  easiest,  to  be  constructed,  and  we  mean  to  work 
on  quietly  and  slowly,  but  persistently,  until  security  and  cul- 
ture shall  have  been  carried  by  the  railway  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  our  much  decried  but  good  and  useful  enterprise. 

THE    RAILWAY    AND    BRITISH    INTERESTS, 

Mr.  von  Gwinner  thus  describes  his  attempt  to 
conciliate  Great  Britain.     He  says  :— 

When  1  had  signed  the  Baghdad  Convention  I  met  some  of 
our  London  friends,  their  names  being  amongst  the  most 
respected  in  the  City,  and  they  agreed  to  become  our  partners. 
The  British  Foreign  Office  was  consulted,  and  agreed,  on  certain 
conditions  which  we  met,  to  help  towards  increasing  the 
Turkish  Customs,  thus  creating  the  necessary  fresh  revenue 
whereby  to  guarantee  the  Baghdad  subvention  loans.  If  those 
agreements  had  been  carried  out,  the  entire  Baghdad  Railway 
would  fairly  be  finished  and  working  to-day  ;  and  some  London 
banking  houses  and  British  gentlemen  of  the  very  highest  social 
..nd  commercial  standing  would  have  been  partners  to  what  is 
:;,iw  described  as  "looting." 

Not  one  of  the  several  British  statesmen  or  financiers  who 
took  part  in  those  negotiations  but  has  expressed  or  conveyed 
to  me  at  some  time  his  regret  at  the  treatment  and  unjust 
criticism  we  met  with.  Some  time  after  our  negotiations  with 
the  British  group  of  financiers  had  come  to  naught,  my  regretted 
friend,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Fitzgerald  Law,  suggested  that  we 
might  perhaps  negotiate  an  undirstanding  whereby,  instead  of  a 
percentage  in  the  whole  business,  there  might  be  British  par- 
ticipation by  geographical  division,  England  obtaining  control 


of  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  from  the  Persian  Gulf  as  far  as 
Basrah  or  Baghdad.  I  had  to  reply  at  the  time  that  even  if  we 
were  to  consider  such  a  suggestion,  we  could  never  obtain  the 
Sultan's  consent.  The  Baghdad  Railway  Company  has  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  not  less  than  twenty-seven  members  ;  ot 
these  eight  are  French,  four  Ottoman,  two  Swiss,  one  Austrian, 
one  Italian,  and  eleven  German,  of  whom  three  are  nominated 
by  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company. 

THE    RAILWAY   TO    GO   THROUGH. 

The  new  reghne  in  Turkey  is  favourable  to  the 
railways.     M.  von  Gwinner  says  : — 

in  February  last  an  interpellation  hostile  to  the  Baghdad 
Railway  was  engineered  in  the  Turkish  Parliament.  When  the 
Minister  declared  that  the  Government  intended  to  go  through 
with  the  undertaking,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  line  as  "  a  sinew 
in  the  life  of  the  State,"  the  nation's  representatives  applauded 
and  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  approval  and  confidence. 


A  HINT  FOR  OUR  SCHOOLS  FROM  SWEDEN. 

Lady  Darwin  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Swedish  experiment  in 
education  that  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Madame 
Retzius.  The  experiment  has  been  copied  in  Fin- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  Poland,  France,  Russia,  and 
recently  in  Greece.     Lady  Darwin  says  : — 

What  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be  if  something  of  the  same 
kind  could  be  started  in  England  !  The  morning  hours  in  the 
national  schools'might  be  devoted  to  the  most  important  of  the 
lessons  now  already  given,  and  the  afternoon  hours  to  this 
manual  training.  The  average  cost  of  teaching  one  child  is  from 
one  to  two  pounds  a  year. 

The  older  ones  learn  carpentry,  ironwork,  weaving,  netting, 
boot-making,  basket-making,  wood-carving,  brush-making, 
metal-work,  sewing,  cutting  out  clothing,  dressmaking  and 
tailoring.  Everything  made  by  the  children  is  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school,  either  at  a  bazaar  held  at  stated  intervals 
or  in  the  workshops.  The  money  thus  earned  more  than  covers 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials.  In  return  for  their  work  the 
children  receive  a  meal,  either  dinner  or  supper.  It  consists  of 
milk-soup,  fish,  bacon,  or  meat  with  vegetables,  and  sometim.es 
of  pea-soup  and  pancakes.  The  cost  of  the  dinners  is  about  a 
penny  halfpenny  a  head,  that  of  the  suppers  three-farthings  or  a 
penny.  The  free  meal  may  be  an  attraction,  but  the  children 
do  not  come  in  order  to  get  it,  because  they  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  workshops  during  the  holidays,  when  no  meals  are 
given  them. 

The  children  have  to  keep  the  rooms  tidy  and  clean,  and 
every  week  the  girls  take  turns  in  helping  to  prepare  the  meals 
for  the  other  children.  They  bring  their  own  clothes  and  boots 
to  mend.  One  hundred  and  eighty  pairs  of  boots  were  patched 
in  Stockholm  in  one  year  in  one  of  the  workshops.  It  is  found 
that  the  boys  like  tailoring  work  when  taught  by  a  woman  and 
not  by  a  man.  Among  the  few  rules  governing  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  is  one  that  no  child  can  take  up  a  new 
trade  without  first  making  several  perfect  articles  in  the  trade 
which  is  being  relinquished.  This  ensures  thoroughness.  The 
children  make  plaited  chip-hats,  straw  slippers,  shoes,  trousers, 
coats,  dresses,  aprons,  plaited  chairs,  tables,  shelves,  and  baking 
troughs.  They  weave  mats,  dusters,  and  shawls.  In  some 
workshops  they  make  iron  and  steel  instruments,  such  as 
hammers,  rakes,  spades,  small  iron  bedsteads  and  sledges.  In 
one  school  a  considerable  success  has  been  made  by  baking 
bre.id.  The  children  bring  the  flour  and  materials  for  bread 
and  cakes  from  their  homes,  and  the  parents  are  naturally 
pleased  to  see  the  loaves  of  bread  and  buns  which  are  brought 
back. 

They  carve  wooden  toys  and  make  baskets.  Models  for  these 
purposes  are  obtained  from  all  over  the  world.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  choose  work  not  injurious  to  the  eyes. 
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TRUE     TEMPERANCE     REFORM. 

The  Ideal  Public-House. 
Mr.  Edwyn  Barclay,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  June  on  the  Future  of  the  PubHc-House, 
defends  the  present  system  of  tied  houses.  But  so 
long  as  he  can  get  5  per  cent.  Mr.  Barclay  is  open  to 
consider  and  approve  a  new  type  of  house.  He 
says  : — 

Either  a  public-house  should  be  made,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
put  it  in  his  Budget  speech,  "an  establishment  which  lives  and 
thrives  on  mere  s^villing  and  tippling,"  or  we  should  strive  to 
make  it,  what  I  am  confident  the  great  bulk  of  its  habitues  want, 
viz.,  a  comfortable  club  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

For  the  other  class,  the  passer-by,  another  problem  presents 
itself.  The  present  type  of  house  meets  his  needs  in  a  way,  but 
the  Continental  cafe  form  might  in  some  places  be  better. 

What,  then,  would  the  ideal  house  be?     I  think  the  ideal 
house  should  be  large  ;  that  the  owner  should  be  encouraged, 
not  discouraged,  to  enlarge  it,  since  there  is  as  a  general  rule 
less  drunkenness  in  a  large  house  than  in  a  small  one,  and  this 
partly  because  you  have  a  greater  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
and  partly  because  the  more  important    the   house  the  better 
the   class   of  publican    that    can   be   secured.      It   should    be 
as   spacious   as  possible,    with   plenty   of    light   and   air.      It 
should,    where    possible,    contain    rooms    where    people    can 
talk,  and   see   their   friends  in  as   much   comfort   as   may  be. 
Where   any   open-air   space   is   available,  the  licensee   should 
surely  be  encouraged  to  use  it,  and  not  forbidden  to  do  so. 
There    should    be    as    much    for    the   people    to   do    besides 
drinking  as  possible.    Game-  of  all  kinds  should  be  encouraged, 
and     the     publican     should     be    allowed     to    provide    music 
as  may  be  desired.     Singing  and  entertainments  and  debates, 
which  are  found  to  be  so  popular  in  clubs,  should   surely  be 
encouraged.     The  aim  should  be  to  provide  a  place  of  respect- 
able entertainment,  where  the  wife  would  go  with  her  husband. 
Why  should  we  not  have  in  London  the  sort  of  place  which  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  so  admired  in   Spain?     He  was  there 
during  the  great  festival  of  Christmas  week,  and  again  and  agam 
visited    the    large  cafes    corresponding  to    our    public-houses. 
There,  in  a  greait  hall,  he  could  see  as  many  as  a  thousand  of 
the  working-class  people  of  the  city.     They  were  all  seated  at 
tables,  and^in  many  cases  a  man  would  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  children.     There  was  music  and  every  kind  of  refresh- 
ment.    Some  of  the  people  were  p'aying  games,  while  others 
were  drinking  mild  beer  or  coffee,  syrups  or  milk,  and  all  the 
time  there  was  an  immense  noise  of  talking  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  happy  kind.     He  never  saw  anything  in  these  cafes  that  was 
at  all  disagreeable  or  unpleasant. 

WHAT  OUGHT  TO  BE  DONE  IN  IRELAND. 

By  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  discusses  IMr.  Birrell's 
Irish  Land  Bill  at  length  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  Tune,  more  especially  confining  his  attention  to 
Part  III;,  which  deals  with  the  Congested  Districts. 
He  says : — 

In  our  view  a  sound  land  purchase  policy  should  have  three 
objects,  and  its  success  must  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  attains  them.  Will  it  produce  peace  m  Ireland?  Will  it 
Improve  the  farming  of  Ireland?  Will  it  remove  the  extreme 
novertv  of  certain  districts  ?  »,      r.-      n, 

%ow,  the  objection  which  I  have  to  make  to  M^.  B.rrell  s 
Bill  is  hat  the  part  which  deals  with  the  Congested  Districts 
sacrifices  two  of  these  objects  to  the  third,  and  fails  to  attain 
th  t  It  will  I  believe,  if  carried  into  law,  produce  and  repro- 
duce turmoil,'  and  will  delay  social  and  economic  progress 
?hron4out  Ireland,  especially  in  the  districts  it  proposes  to 
benefil.     This  is  my  deliberate  judgment. 

After  giving  his  reasons  for  this,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 


proceeds  to  indicate  the  measures  "  which  I  would,  if 
I  had  the  power,  substitute  for  those  the  Govemment 
has  proposed  "  ; — 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Birrell  does,  and  abolish  the 
present  Congested  Districts  Board  ;  but  I  would  confine  its 
activities  to  the  specially  backward  districts  I  have  mentioned, 
and  to  any  others  in  an  equally  depressed  condition.  I  would 
transfer  its  powers  for  agricultural  and  industrial  instruction  and 
improvement,  and  for  assisting  fisheries,  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  and  those  relating  to_ the 
purchase  and  resettlement  of  land  to  the  Land  Commission. 
Here,  however,  I  would  introduce  an  important  change  in 
administrative  machinery  and  a  much  more  important  change 
in  method.  I  would  make  the  work  of  resettlement  the 
special  duty  of  one  or  two  Commissioners,  and  leave 
v.'hat  is  called  "  direct  sale  "  from  landlord  to  tenant  to  his- 
colleagues.  That  is  to  say,  that  where  an  estate  is  of  such  a 
character  that  no  change  in  the  holdings  is  necessary,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  pass,  as  at  present,  with  the  least  possible  delay 
by  a  quasi-judicial  process ;  but  where  rearrangement  is 
necessary, -in  order  to  make  some  of  the  holdings  decently 
sufficient,  then  a  separate  authority  should  come  in.  This 
authority  should  not  be  judicial,  but  under  the  control  of  the 
Irish  Government,  because  the  questions  which  arise  ^  are 
questions  of  administrative  discretion,  for  the  exercise  of  which 
only  the  Government  should  be  responsible. 

The  other  and  more  important  change  which  I  would  make  is 
to  introduce  some  method  of  selecting  occupiers  for  new  farms 
and  of  instructing  those  who  are  deficient  in  knowledge  before 
putting  them  in  possession  and  making  provision  for  organising 
them  co-operatively.  

Women's  Ways  as  Readers. 

In  the  Book  Monthly  for  May  appears  a  short 
article  on  Woman's  Ways  in  regard  to  preference  for 
books.  Clearly  the  writer  has  the  lowest  opinion  of 
the  average  woman's  critical  faculties.  In  fact,  the 
substance  of  his  short  paper  is  that  women,  as  a  sex, 
are  no  critics  at  all.  He  is  probably  right  in  saying 
that  while  most  men  refuse  to  read  novels  written  by 
women,  most  women  never  stop  to  inquire  whether 
a  novelist  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  He  then  proceeds 
to  remark  that : — 

There  are  two  inexplicable  features  in  the  reading  of  the 
average  woman  :  her  complete  and  perfect  inability  to  under- 
stand the  humorous  story,  and  her  want  of  appreciation  of  the 

book  about  children.     The  broad  farcical  humour  of  Mr. 's 

stories  leaves  her  unmoved,  and  the  subtle  wit  of  Mr.  — — 
merely  irritates  her  ;  though  these  will  bring  a  smile  to  the  hps 
of  the  most  serious  man  and  cause  the  more  light-hearted  man 
to  break  into  boisterous  laughter. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  story /(7r  children, 
which  charms  "women  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes." 


The  Young  Man,  in  an  article  upon  the  Wright 
brothers,  gives  some  details  as  to  the  making  of  an 
aeroplane,  and  the  advantages  of  steerable  balloons 
and  planes  proper.  There  is  not,  however,  much  in 
the  article  which  has  not  been  covered  in  two  or 
three  other  articles  on  aeronautics  noticed  at  length 
in  these  pages  recently.  Mr.  ^Vilbu^  Wright,  says 
the  author  of  the  article,  seems  already  to  have 
developed  what  may  probably  be  called  an  aeronaut's 
face,  with  a  keen,  inscrutable  expression,  showing 
physical  courage  and  intent  concentration  on  a  fixed 
direction. 
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THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

To  THE  Members  of  the  Association  ok  Helpers. 

Dear  Friends — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  interesting  and  suggestive  replies  to  my  inquiry 
as  to  how  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  appeals  to  you. 
Your  response  shows  the  keen  interest  which  you  take 
an  the  great  question  now  before  the  country,  and  the 
•nature  of  that  response  indicates  very  clearly  how 
heartily  you  are  in  accord  in  the  main  with  the  con- 
clusions which  commended  themselves  to  my  judg- 
ment. 

I  was  prepared  for  a  general  agreement.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  very  great  enthusiasm  which  your 
reports  indicated  north,  south,  east  and  west  concerning 
the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
There  are  here  and  there,  of  course,  frankly  expressed 
dissents  from  this  or  that  detail  in  the  Budget,  and 
there  are  various  suggestions  made  which  are  of  much 
interest.  But  unfortunately  most  of  the  answers 
reached  me  so  late  in  the  month  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  do  more  than  briefly  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge them  here. 

The  question  as  to  the  probable  result  of  an  appeal 
to  the  country  is  answered  by  most  in  this  way.  If 
there  were  a  dissolution  to-day,  it  might  go  hardly 
with  the  Government.  But  the  longer  a  dissolution 
is  postponed  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  a  Liberal 
victory.  For  the  popularity  of  Old-Age  Pensions  is 
increasing,  the  promise  of  social  reforms  is  beginning 
to  be  realised,  and  the  masses  of  the  people,  in  the 
opinion  of  my  correspondents,  will  speedily  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  small  increases  in  the  cost  of  drink 
iind  tobacco  which  are  the  necessary  price  for  sub- 
stantial benefits  which  hitherto  they  have  hardly  ven- 
tured to  hope  for. — I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

W.  T.  STEAD. 


*'HOW  CAN  WE  GET  TO   KNOW  EACH   OTHER?" 

Join  the  English-Speakers'  Link  ! 

Last  month  the  Host  and  Hostess  Department  of 
the  English-Speakers'  Link  was  inaugurated  by  an 
At  Home  at  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.  I  was  most  unexpectedly  called  away,  so  that 
I  was  not  able  to  act  as  Host  on  that  occasion,  for 
which  I  apologise  to  my  guests.  The  meeting  seems 
to  have  been  very  successful.  The  ingenious  idea  of 
Miss  Bacon,  by  which  those  who  wished  to  speak  to 
strangers  without  formal  introduction  wore  their  little 
flags  up,  while  those  who  did  not  wore  theirs  down, 
caught  on  admirably.  Everyone  wore  their  flags  up, 
and  never  was  there  a  more  lively  and  amusing  At 
Home.  A  second  At  Home  is  announced  for 
Thursday,  the  loth  inst.,  at  Cavendish  Rooms, 
Mortimer  Street,  from  eight  to  ten.  An  afternoon  At 
Home  will  be  held  at  Mowbray  House  on  Saturday, 
June  19th,  from  foiir  to  six. 

A  Host  and  Hostess  at  Earl's  Court  are  at  home 
every  Tuesday  evening  from  eight  to  ten  for  Japanese 
guests.      Any    Japanese    in    London    is    welcome. 


Address  for  particulars,  Secretary,  English-Speakers' 
Link,  350,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  E.C. 

Any  Englishrspeaker  can  join  the  "Link"  for  5s. 
if  in  England,  or  2s.  6d.  if  abroad,  on  sending 
names  and  addresses  to  the  secretary.  If  they  wish  to 
be  anonymous  the  subscription  is  one  guinea  and 
half  a  guinea  respectively. 

The  scheme  is  capable  of  very  wide  development. 
There  are  thousands  who  want  to  make  friends  and 
acquaintances  with  their  fellow-creatures  and  who 
don't  know  how  to  do  it.  The  English-Speakers' 
Link  will  show  them  how  to  achieve  their  object. 


IS    IMMORTALITY   DESIRABLE? 

The  A't'iv  Quarterly  for  April  prints  as  its  first 
paper  the  Ingersoll  Lecture  for  1909,  in  which  Mr. 
G.  L.  Dickinson  discusses  the  question  whether  or 
not  Immortality  is  desirable  by  man.  Whether  it  is 
desirable  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  not  desired 
by  very  many  men.  The  lecturer  says  : — "  It  is  mere 
dogmatism  to  assert  that  we  do  not  survive  death, 
and  mere  prejudice  or  inertia  to  assert  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  whether  we  do  or  no." 

Mr.  Dickinson  advised  his  audience  seriously  to 
ask  themselves  this  question  : — 

Do  you  want  iininortality,  and  in  what  form  ?  I  am  asking 
you  to  take  seriously  a  branch  of  scientific  inquiry  which  may 
have  results  more  important  than  any  other  that  is  being  pursued 
in  our  time. 

He  says  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  such 
that  it  may  be  supposed  that  everyone  will  be  keen  to 
investigate,  and  the  result  of  such  investigations 
"  would  excite  a  very  widespread  interest." 

Mr.  Dickinson  asserts  that  "  our  present  experience 
tells  us  that  complete  memory  is  not  essential  to  con- 
tinuity of  consciousness.  The  content  of  our  memory 
is,  in  fact,  always  changing.  Some  things  drop  out 
and  others  come  in.  Parts  of  our  past  may  disappear, 
temporarily  at  least,  from  our  consciousness,  so  that 
to  be  told  of  them  is  like  being  told  of  the  experience 
of  some  other  person.  Again,  every  night,  in  sleep, 
there  is  a  complete  break  in  continuity." 

Mr.  Dickinson,  answering  his  own  question  as  to 
whether  he  desires  immortality,  says  : — 

The  immortality  which  I  hold  to  be  desirable,  and  which  I 
suggest  to  you  as  desirable,  is  one  in  which  a  continuity  of 
experience  analogous  to  that  which  we  are  aware  of  here  is  car- 
ried on  into  a  life  after  death. 

All  that  I  am  quite  clear  about  is  that  it  would  be  desirabU 
that  this  same  person  that  now  is  should  continue  to  exist  aftei 
death,  and  to  know  that  he  is  that  same  person  ;  and  that  this 
continued  existence  should  involve  the  possibility  of  a  develop- 
ment of  latent  faculties  for  Good  up  to  that  perfection  after 
which,  without  being  able  fully  to  define  it,  we  are  always 
seeking. 

It  is  a  comforting  reflection  to  know  that  the  kind 
of  immortality  that  Mr.  Dickinson  thinks  desirable  is 
precisely  that  kind  of  immortality  which  is  in  store 
for  the  human  race  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  communications  of  those  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  veil. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  is  an  interesting 
number.  I  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's 
article  on  Swinburne,  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks's  paper  on 
British  and  American  Ambassadors,  and  Mr.  J.  Ellis 
Barker's  denunciation  of  the  Budget. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BALKANS. 

M.  M.  R.  Ivanovitch  points  out  that  everyone  who 
has  studied  the  Balkan  question  is  convinced  that  the 
great  object  to  be  sought  for  is  a  federation  of  all  the 
Balkan  States.  It  is  a  necessity  which  has  been 
recognised  by  the  most  distinguished  minds  of  Europe. 
Why,  then,  is  it  not  carried  out  ? 

The  opposition  to  this  Confederation  comes  in  the  first  place 
naturally  from  the  Power  who  sees  in  it  a  menace  to  her  policy 
of  advance  to  Salonika.     Austria  will  not  have  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Austria  and 
Germany,  however,  M.  Ivanovitch  says  : — 

Nevertheless,  the  Balkan  Confederation  will  be  realised,  and 
it  will  be  re.ilised  because  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  indis- 
pensable to  all  Europe.  In  order  to  live  in  peace  and  to  go 
forward  in  the  march  of  progress,  Europe  and  the  whole  world 
require  a  balance  of  power.  Their  task  is  not  hard.  The  Balkan 
States  only  ask  for  help  in  withstanding  this  pressure,  and  the 
first  step  must  be  to  prevent  the  house  of  Hapsburg  from 
strangling  the  Serbs. 

WAR    AND    SHIPPING. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor,  writing  on  War  and  Ship- 
ping, states  very  clearly  the  arguments  against 
National  Insurance  against  war  risks.     He  says  : — 

Any  measure  of  national  indemnity  or  insurance  is  not  really 
wanted  by  the  shipoM'ners  at  large.  They  realise  the  security 
of  their  present  independent  position,  and  know  quite  well  that 
the  Navy  is,  and  must  be,  our  chief  security.  We  do  not  want 
national  indemnity  for  shipping,  but  national  security  against 
the  loss  of  ships  by  the  possession  of  a  Navy  large  enough  and 
efficient  in  all  respects.  Only  if  our  Navy  fails  us  can  we  be 
reduced  to  famine  straits  in  time  of  war.  Nothing  in  the  world 
can  preserve  our  merchant  fleet  from  destruction  but  a  suffi- 
ciently efiective  and  ubiquitous  war  fleet.  And  our  merchant 
shipping  is  our  chief  Imperial  asset. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

Sir  George  T.  Lambert,  replying  to  a  letter  of  Lord 
Esher's,  says  : — 

Both  at  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  supreme  control  is 
now  vested  in  the  civil  authority  under  a  one-man  system  of 
administration,  and  the  arrangement  is  in  conflict  with  the 
patents  under  which  both  departments  are  constituted.  The 
experts — the  naval  members  of  the  Admiralty  Board  and  the 
military  members  of  the  Army  Council — are  responsible  no 
longer  to  the  nation  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 
That  responsibility  rests  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  respectively. 

The  principle  that  underlay  the  system  established  by  tiie 
Admiralty  patent  was,  as  indicated  by  the  composition  of  the 
Board,  that  the  Service  should  govern  itself  through  its  ablest 
representatives  collectively ;  that  those  who  understand  the 
Service  and  its  requirements  should  administer  the  Service  ;  and 
until  that  principle  is  again  in  operation  the  misgivings  to 
which  Lord  Esher  refers  and  periodical  panics  may  be  looked  for. 
THOMAS    HARDY. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Durrant,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Disciple    of    Destiny,"    devotes   some   pages    to    an 


analysis  and  criticism  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  work, 
especially  as  it  is  illustrated  in  "  Jude  the  Obscure." 

His  work  has  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English 
fiction.  From  Fielding  to  George  Meredith,  the  English  novel- 
ists display  more  or  less  manifestly  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
classics.  It  has  been  left  to  Mr.  Hardy,  however,  to  produce  a 
novel,  written,  not  only  with  the  same  courage,  with  what  has 
been  called  the  same  "  fidelity  to  nature,"  as  that  of  Fielding  or 
any  of  his  great  successors,  but  with  an  even  finer  perception 
of  the  disastrous  possibilities  of  life,  with  a  greater  range  in 
breadth  and  depth  of  passion  and  emotion,  and  charged  with 
the  very  spirit  of  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  marked  by  a  truly 
Greek  appreciation  of  the  elemental  forces  that  govern  human 
society,  and  designed  from  foundation  to  pinnacle  upon  the  great 
predominant  law  of  Greek  art — the  law  of  ]iroportion. 

To  put  it  briefly,  Mr.  Hardy  is  the  modern  exponent  of  the 
guiding  principles  of  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  In  Hardy's 
tragedies,  for  instance,  humour  is  almost  non-existent ;  and 
wherever  it  does  attempt  to  show  its  head,  it  is  promptly  trodden 
down  under  the  merciless  heel  of  irony. 

OUR    DUTY   TO    FRANCE. 

According  to  Cecil  Battine,  England  is  bound  not 
only  to  defend  her  own  frontiers,  but  to  send  an  army 
on  the  Continent  in  order  to  help  France.  The 
addition  of  100,000  British  troops  to  the  defenders  of 
Belgium  would  seriously  embarrass  the  Germans,  and 
the  irruption  of  even  100,000  British  troops  might  be 
decisive ;  but  it  would  be  still  better,  he  thinks,  if  we 
had  300,000  field  troops  ready  to  replace  the  Regular 
Army.  He  proposes,  as  an  honest  and  business-like 
plan,  to  increase  the  Territorial  Army  to  500,000 
men,  with  liability  to  serve  on  the  Continent,  paying 
the  fair  value  of  the  services  rendered  both  in  peace 
and  war.  This,  he  admits,  would  cost  three  times  as 
much  as  at  present,  but  to  Captain  Battine  that  would 
be  a  mere  bagatelle. 

FRENCH  CULTURE  AND  TUDOR  ENGLAND. 

Mr,  Sydney  Lee  has  a  long  article  on  French 
culture  and  Tudor  England.  He  says  that  Tudor 
England  owed  the  graces  of  life  to  foreign  influences,, 
chiefly  to  those  of  France. 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  contributes  a  little  poem  entitled 
"  The  Island  Hawk."  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  discusses 
the  Pre-Animistic  Stages  in  Religion,  which  is  a  study 
in  the  religions  before  the  faith  in  spirits  was  generated, 
from  "whence  are  developed  anthropomorphic  con- 
ceptions of  the  gods.  The  root  idea  in  this  pre- 
animism  is  that  of  power  everywhere,  powej  vaguely 
apprehended  but  immanent,  and  as  yet  unclothed 
with  supernatural  or  personal  attributes." 


The  Hearts  of  Oak  Jotirnal  is  not  a  monthly 
magazine  which  is  usually  noticed  in  these  pages. 
But  I  mention  specially  the  May  number,  because  it 
contains  a  report  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  G. 
Dudley  Barlow,  Assistant  Registrar  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, on  "  Friendly  Societies'  Registration  and  its- 
Advantages." 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nmeteenth  Century  for  June  contains  more 
than  an  average  proportion  of  useful  and  practical 
articles.  It  is,  however,  disfigured  by  an  article 
signed  by  Major-General  Sir  W.  G.  Kr.ox,  entitled 
*'  A  Glance  at  the  War  Horizon,"  in  the  course  of 
which  occurs  the  following  extraordinary  statements. 

A    CHARACTERISTIC    CANARD. 

Major-General  Sir  W.  G.  Knox  says  :— 
It  may  be  interesting  to  relate  that  before  the  commencement 
of  our  late  war  a  secret  service  agent  of  the  Boers  bought  up  all 
the  pio-Boer  literature  that  he  could  collect,  with  a  view  of 
stimulating  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  to  a 
prolonged  resistance.  He  replenished  his  stock  as  the  war  pro- 
ceeded, and  these  writers  may  console  themselves  with  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  and  millions  of  pounds  were  expended 
by  the  nation  owing  to  the  mischief  that  was  made.  Tons  of 
these  magazines  antl  writings  were  found  in  the  farms  and  towns, 
and  when  peace  envoys  were  sent  out  to  expostulate  against 
further  resistance  as  being  hopeless,  they  were  met  with  the  latest 
printed  effusion  from  England  urging  the  Boers  to  hold  on  and 
not  to  yield.  Undoubtedly  the  circulation  of  these  magazines 
was  thus  increased,  much  to  the  benetit  of  the  purse  of  the 
proprietors  ;  but  are  not  such  proprietors  very  much  in  the  same 
category  as  merchants  who  sell  arms  or  military  stores  to  the 
enemy  of  their  country  ? 

What  arrant  nonsense!  Everyone  who  knows 
anything  of  the  subject  is  perfectly  well  aware  that 
the  pro-Boer  periodicals,  of  which  the  Review  of 
Reviews  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  representative, 
had  to  face  the  heaviest  financial  losses  as  the  price 
of  the  performance  of  the  patriotic  duty  of  opposing 
an  unjust  and  criminal  war. 

MORE    CASSANDRAS. 

In  the  same  article  the  Major-General  shakes  his 
wise  head  over  the  kind  of  men  enlisting  in  the 
Territorials.  They  are  too  respectable.  Why,  he 
asks,  should  we  rely  upon  them  while  "  we  possess  in 
our  population  the  men  of  a  stratum  of  society  who 
we  know  will  not  fail  us  ?  We  must  have  our  scally- 
wags in  our  ranks  as  a  fighting  leaven." 

Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  repeats  Colonel  Stoftcl's 
warnings.     He  says  : — 

In  conclusion,  let  me  paraphrase  a  remark  made  by  a  Prussian 
General  to  Stoflel.  He  said,  "  If  you  adopt  in  France  the 
principle  of  compulsory  service  you  will  once  again  dictate  to 
all  Europe." 

My  paraphrase  is,  "  If  you  adopt  in  Great  Britain  the  principle 
of  Compulsory  Service  for  Home  Defence,  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  all  Europe." 

THE    MONKS    OF    OLD    LONDON. 

The  Rev.  G.  Munroe  Royce,  in  a  spirited  rejoinder 
to  Mr.  Gairdner,  vindicates  Henry  the  Eighth  for 
suppressing  the  religious  houses.  He  maintains  that 
the  act  was  really  that  of  the  nation,  and  that  it  was 
abundantly  justified  on  economic  grounds  : — 

The  monk  was  generally,  at  any  rate  in  London,  drawn  t'rom 
the  ranks  of  the  gentry  and  the  aristocracy.  He  usually  paid  a 
good  round  fee  to  be  taken  into  an  abbey  or  a  priory,  and  he 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  ease  and  comfort — often  in  luxury,  as 
luxury  was  reckoned  in  those  days.  Many  of  the  abbeys  and 
priories  were  little  less  than  high-class  social  clubs  for  younger 
sons.  •  They  were  often   as   exclusive  as  the  West-End  social 


clubs  are  to-day.  The  monks  of  London  frequently  vied  with 
the  nobles  in  horses  and  hawks  and  hounds,  and  in  every  other 
accompaniment  of  a  sportsman  and  a  man  of  the  world.  They 
dressed  in  the  latest  and  gayest  fashion,  with  nothing  to  mark 
their  special  calling.  They  kept  their  mistresses,  and  lived  the 
fashionable  and  worldly  life  to  the  full. 

THE   DURATION    OF    COPYRIGHT. 

Mr.  W.  Morris  Colles,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Copy- 
right at  Home  and  Abroad,"  thus  explains  the  law  as 
to  the  duration  of  copyright : — 

The  Unionist  rule  now  is  that  this  shall  be  that  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  sought,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
"country  of  origin."  Now  the  Berlin  Convention  of  1908 
boldly  proposes  to  establish  one  term  for  all  countries — that  is, 
life  and  fifty  years,  the  existing  regulations  being  re-enacted  for 
photographic,  posthumous,  anonymous,  and  pseudonymous 
works.  The  term  proposed  already  exists  in  eight  Unionist 
countries — i.e.^  France,  Belgium,  Tunis,  Luxembourg,  Monaco, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  Life  and  thirty  years  is  given 
by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Japan  ;  life  and  eighty  years  by 
Italy  and  Spain.  'J'he  proposed  term,  moreover,  already  exists 
in  seven  non- Unionist  countries — i.e.,  Hungary,  Russia,  Fin- 
land, Portugal,  Bolivia,  and  Costa  Rica.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  strong  numerical  argument  in  favour  of  the  change.  But  in 
England  and  America  public  opinion  is  slow  to  move  progres- 
sively in  all  cases  of  privilege.  Our  own  term  is  seven  years  or 
forty-two  years.  In  the  new  American  Act  the  period  is  put  at 
fifty-six  yenrs  in  all.  The  British  delegates,  by  the  direction  of 
the  Home  Government,  only  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  article 
subject  to  the  prescient  reservation  that  if  not  universally  adopted 
the  existing  rule  should  survive. 

WHAT    THE    NAVY    NEEDS   TO-DAY. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  after  describing  how  the 
strength  of  the  Navy  has  been  increased  threefold  by 
the  reforms  and  reorganisation  of  the  Fisher  reg'wie 
says  : — 

The  Navy  to-day  exhibits  the  result  of  careful  thought  and 
intelligent  organisation.  The  British  Navy  still  has  weak  links. 
It  requires  a  well-considered  scheme  of  mobile  coast  defence 
upon  our  eastern  shores.  It  requires  increased  docking  facilities 
between  Rosyth  in  the  north  and  Portsmouth  in  the  south — a 
stretch  of  coast  which  is  at  present  without  a  single  dock  which 
can  take  a  Dreadnought.  It  stands  in  need  of  a  persistent  and 
courageous  policy  which  shall  provide  it  with  an  adequate 
number  of  new  ships  of  war — not  less  than  eight  Dreadnoughts 
this  year — so  that  it  may  successfully  meet  the  unprecedented 
rivalry  in  the  new  types  which  threatens  it  in  the  immediate 
future.  And,  lastly,  it  will  require  increasingly  large  expendi- 
ture on  war  training  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  traditional  standing. 
OTHER   ARTICLES. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Greenwood,  M.P.,  replies  vehemendy  to 
Sir  E.  Sullivan  in  defence  of  his  thesis  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  write  Shakespeare;  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham  passes  in  review  the  pictures  in  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Salon. 


The  Forum. 
The  May  number  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
American  affairs.  The  articles  on  witchcraft,  Marion 
Crawford,  and  the  foreign  situation  have  been 
separately  noticed.  Mr.  Brian  Hooker  supplies  an 
interesting  study  on  the  rhythmic  relation  of  prose  and 
verse.  Mr.  Abram  S.  Isaacs  declares  the  American 
University  on  trial.  It  must  make  its  choice  between 
swollen  revenues  with  subordination  to  the  rich,  or 
the  academic  ideal  with  more  straitened  income. 


The   Reviews    Reviewed. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Rniew  is  an  interesting  number 
without  containing  any  very  striking  article.  Lord 
Cranworth's  paper  on  "The  Decay  of  the  Enghsh 
Village,"  contrasting  an  East  Anglian  village  to-day 
with  what  it  was  a  generation  ago,  could  hardly  be 
more  melancholy  ;  it  is  almost  impossible,  judgmg 
from  other  English  villages,  not  to  think  the  picture 
over-coloured. 

NEW    SIGNS    IN    RUSSIA. 

The  paper  on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up  by 
quoting  its  last  paragraph  : — 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  play  of  forces  in  Russia  points  assureciiy 
to  regeneration  and  improvement.  The  revival  of  Russia's 
patriotism  is  genuine  and  spontaneous.  The  virile  sense  of  the 
average  man  is  heartily  sick  of  being  cursed  at  and  prayed  lor 
by  foreign  humanitarian  doctrinaires.  He  has  heard  enough, 
moreover,  from  his  own  fellow-subjects  of  the  superior  cultures 
and  virtues  of  Poles  and  Finns  and  Baltic  Teutons  ;  and  the 
campaign  of  disinti^gration  has  ended  in  the  uprising  ot  a 
powerful  nationalist  Russian  movement.  It  is  the  revulsion  ot 
sound  instinct  against  sham  reasoning.  The  thorough  conviction 
of  the  country  is  turning  cordially  to  M.  Stolypin  in  his  deter- 
mination to  keep  Russia  one  and  make  her  strong. 

M.  Stolypin,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  the  man 
produced  by  Russia's  emergency,  and  the  man  who  is 
also  capable  of  meeting  it. 

"  OUIDA  "    ON    THE    WOMAN    PROBLEM. 

Two  very  vigorous  papers  are  published  by  "Ouida," 
written  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  entitled 
"  Shall  Women  Vote?"  and  "  Love  veisus  Avarice  ; 
both  are  exceedingly  plain  spoken,  and  both  wul 
alike  displease  feminists. 

THE   CASE    FOR   SOUTH   AFRICAN    UNION. 

Mr  E  H.  Walton,  while  admitting  the  distrust 
felt  in  Englishmen  in  South  Africa  of  the  Liberal 
Government's  policy,  asks,  "  Why  have  ^^'.ein  South 
Africa  who  opposed  this  policy  joined  with  the  late 
Republics  in  a 'scheme  of  union.?"  He  answers, 
first,  that  they  found  General  Botha  was  as  good  as 
his  promises.  Secondly,  four  Governors,  four  Parlia- 
ments, etc.,  cost  far  too  much  for  governing  only 
rather  over  a  million  white  people.  Then,  union  will 
make  it  much  easier  to  deal  with  a  native  rising, 
should  one  occur;  also  it  will  make  a  common  native 
policy  and  common  native  law  at  last  possible. 
Various  other  reasons  are  also  given  in  a  very 
moderately  worded  convincing  article  In  South 
Africa,  concludes  the  writer,  « we '-the  Engh.h 
element-"  do  not  fear  the  consequences  of  union  11 
the  various  Parliaments  pass  the  Enabling  Bill. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Two  Other  interesting  articles  are  on  "  The 
Disabilities  of  an  Oxford  Career"  ^X  ^^  Mo^^^^^^^^^ 
Wood,  and  on  "Copyright,"  by  Mr.  Charles  ^\hlbleJ 
Oxford  says  the  writer,  is  a  luxury,  and  like  other 
Tuxurle;  must  be  highly  paid  for.  There  is  only  one 
nrofes-ion  "  that  owes  a  lucrative  debt  to  Oxford  -- 
SbvVously  the  teaching  one.  Yet  he  brings  out  clearly 
how  and  even  why  "Oxford  is  enshrined  eternally  m 
the  hearts  who  have  breathed  her  air. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

"  How  returning  Emigrants  are  Americanisirig 
Europe  "  is  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  paper  in 
the  American  Review  of  Rn-itu>s,hy  Mr.  E.  A.  Steiner. 
America's  influence  on  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants, 
whom  she  receives  in  such  numbers,  has  been  not 
only  exceedingly  marked,  but  also  exceedingly  good. 
In  1907  nearly  800,000  of  them  returned  to  their 
native  countries,  and  the  writer  has  been  trying  to 
find  what  became  of  them.  There  is  the  most 
striking  contrast  between  them  and  the  stay-at-home 
natives.  The  returned  native  is  better  dressed,  far 
more  energetic,  and  has  altogether  a  higher  standard 
of  living.  He  imitates  the  American  in  every  possible 
way.  The  local  shopkeeper  must  keep  all  sorts  of 
unwonted  goods  to  supply  his  demands,  and  he  has 
even  began  (in  Hungary)  to  buy  up  baronial  estates. 

AN    EXPONENT    OF   THE    NEW   AGRICULTURE. 

Professor  W.  M.  Hays  and  his  work  at  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  the  subject  of 
an  illustrated  article.  His  work  has  been  not  only 
with  increasing  the  yield  of  crops,  but  with  improved 
cattle-breeding,  in  both  of  which  departments  o. 
knowledge  he  is  now  widely  known.  He  has  also 
been  widely  interested  in  the  industrial  school  move- 
ment—in reorganising  rural  schools  so  as  to  supply 
all  country  boys  with  agricultural  training,  and  city 
schools  so  as  to  supply.city  boys  with  mechanical  or 
industrial  training. 

SEATTLE    AND    ITS    EXHIBITION. 

Two  papers  deal,  the  one  with  Seatde,  a  "  metro- 
polis built  in  a  generation  "  (it  has  nearly  300,000 
people),  and .  the  other  with  the  Alaska-Yukon  Pacific 
Exhibition,  opened  on  t,he  ist  of  this  month.  Gold 
and  fisheries  are  the  chitf  sources  of  Alaska's  wealth, 
and  this  exhibition  should  certainly  prove  different 
from  many  others  held.  There  will  be  a  stadium  for 
athletic  contests,  and  a  New  York-Seattle  automobile 
race,  among  the  many  attractions. 

Another  article  deals  with  Geneva  and  John  Calvin, 
whose  birth  fell  on  July  10,  1509-  Many  Americans 
ue  certain  to  attend  the  quaternary  celebrations  of 
Calvin's  birth  in  Geneva. 


The  United  Service  Magazine. 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  June  IMr.  A. 
Wharton  Metcalfe  contributes  an  elaborate  algebraic 
article  in  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  the  two- 
Power  standard  for  what  he  calls  a  figure  of  merit 
formula,  in  which  all  authorised  elements  of  sea 
power  are  duly  taken  into  account  and  allowed  for. 

Lieutenant  Alfred  Dewar  writes  on  Dreadnoughts, 
their  firing  control  system,  and  their  comparative 
strength  in  the  North  Sea.  There  is  a  posthumous 
article  by  Sir  John  Colomb,  in  which  he  welcomes 
New  Zealand's  message  as  affording  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  facing  the  question  of  the  British  maritime 
position  in  the  Pacific  and  initiating  a  policy  of  co- 
operation to  provide  for  its  maintenance. 
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THE  NORTH    AMERICAN   REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Reiiew  for  April  was  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  articles  only  interesting  to 
Americans ;  the  number  for  May  is  full  of  articles 
of  world-wide  interest. 

Mr.  Henry  White,  a "  Labour  leader,  announces  a 
new  era  in  organised  labour.     He  says: — 

We  are  nearing  the  end'  of  unionism  by  compulsion  and 
probably  ihe  rise  of  a  new  unionism — the  unionism  which  will 
rest  exclusively  upon  merit.  Perhaps  this  situation  presages  a 
new  order  of  leadership,  the  superseding  of  the  agitator  by  the 
latour  statesman,  of  which  England  offers  delectable  examples  ; 
the  type  that  will  regard  the  union  from  its  social  aspect  and 
from  its  possibilities  as  a  promoter  of  industrial  justice. 

Gertrude  Atherton  tells  graphically  the  story  of 
Nicolai  Petrovitch  Rezanov,  who  in  the  beginning  of 
last  century  was  very  nearly  successful  in  extending 
the  Russian  Empire  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  America. 

CONCRETE   .A.S   A    SUBSTITUl'E    FOR   WOOD. 

Mr.  WindniuUer  gives  some  startling  statistics  as  to 
the  liability  of  American  cities  to  fire.  He  predicts 
that  before  long  reinforced  concrete  will  supersede 
timber  as  building  material  : — 

Some  of  the  finest  villas  were  built  of  concrete  in  Buenos 
Ayres  in  Argentina.  Concrete  is  supposed  to  be  proof  against 
moderate  earthquakes.  A  great  part.of  San  Francisco  has  been 
rebuilt  of  reinforced  concrete.  Passenger-barges  of  concrete  ply 
on  the  rivers  of  France  and  Italy.  Small  dwellings  of  concrete 
have  proven  to  be  too  expensive  thus  far,  but  Mr.  Edison  and 
others  are  making  experiments  which,  if  successful,  will  bring 
the  cost  of  a  good  concrete  suburban  home  within  reach  of  the 
poor.  Should  they  not  succeed,  American  ingenuity  must  find 
some  other  substitute  for  timber.  '  Without  systematic  efforts  to 
cultivate  suitable  forest  trees  on  a  large  scale,  building  timber 
will  soon  be  too  expensive  for  a  poor  man's  home. 

THE    LAW    OF    THE    COMING    WORLD-STATE. 

Mr.  Hannis  Taylor  points  out  that  the  code  of  the 
coming  International  World-State  will  be  based  on 
Roman  private  law  and  English  public  law  : — 

Everywhere  the  outer  shell  of  the  State,  the  public  or  consti- 
tutional law,  is  English  by  conscious  adoption  since  the  French 
Revolution,  while  the  inner  mechanism  or  private  law  is  every- 
where Rom.an.  Out  of  this  blending  of  Roman  and  English 
law  there  is  rapidly  arising  a  typical  State-law  system  whose 
outer  shell  is  English  public  law,  including  jury  trialsjin  criminal 
cases,  and  whosejnterior  code  is  Roman  private  law." 

CANADA    AND    THE    NEW    AMERICAN    TARIFF. 

Mr.  Edward  Porritt  declares  that  the  Payne  Bill  is 
less  hostile  to  Canada  than  almost  any  tariff  enacted 
at  Washington  since  1866. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Powell  says  that : — 

In  general,  the  Payne  Bill  is  less  hostile  to  Canada  than 
almost  any  tariff  enacted  at  Washington  since  the  reciprocity 
treaty  was  abrogated  by  the  United  States  in  1866.  Contrary 
to  expectation  in  Canada,  it  concedes  the  right  of  the  Dominion 
to  make  taritf  concessions  to  Great  Britain  or  to  any  British 
colony  without  subjecting  Canada  to  the  he.avy  penalties  of  the 
maximum  rates.  It  also  otfers  reciprocity  in  coal,  which  is  an 
obvious  advantage  for  the  wide  stretch  of  the  dominion  that  lies 
between  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
repeal^s  the  duty  on  iron  ore,  of  which  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  New  Brunswick  have  enormous  quantities  for  export  ;  and 
if  Canada  comes  on  the  minimum  rates,  there  will  be  a  more 
open  market  in  the  United  States  for  agricultural  products  from 
Canada  than  there  has  been  since  1897  under  the  tariff  that  is 
now  being  revised. 


OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Mr.  W.  Schoenfeld  defends  by  explaining  why  the 
Lutherans  object  to  a  Roman  Catholic  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  Dr.  W,  A.  Purrington  shakes 
his  wise  head  over  the  Emmanuel  Movement  at  Boston. 
He  says  : — 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  Church 
should  not  lend  hastily  and  officially  its  great  authority  to  the 
movement  in  its  present  stage.  This  is  very  far  from  saving  that 
individual  clergymen  should  not  give  to  their  parishioners  all 
the  spiritual  cheer,  comfort  and  hope  of  which  they  are  capable 
in  timeol  sickness,  aid  them  in  combating  evil  habits,  and  render 
assistance  to  the  poor  and  needy. 


THE  OCCULT  MAGAZINES. 

The  Theosophist  for  May  contains  a  variety  of 
interesting  articles,  some  controversial  and  others 
devoted  to  explaining  the  inner  mysteries  of  the 
Theosophical  faith.  Its  editor  contributes  three 
articles— one  on  "  The  Sun  as  a  Centre  of  Vitality," 
another  on  "  The  Mystic  Chord,"  which  is  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  mysteries  of  clairvoyance.  The  writer 
says  : — 

Each  individual  has  a  different  keynote  for  every  vehicle 
of  his  body.  But  from  the  number  of  different  vibrations 
there  emerges  a  sort  of  average  tone  which  one  may  call 
the  keynote  of  this  man  on  the  astral  plane.  There  is  a 
similar  average  tone  for  each  man's  mental  body,  for  his  causal 
body,  and  even  foi  the  etheric  part  of  his  physical  body,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  find  two  persons  whose  keynotes  are  identical 
at  all  these  levels,  so  as  to  make  exactly  the  same  chord  when 
struck  simultaneously.  This  chord  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  the 
individual  and  can  be  sensed  instantly  by  the  sensitive.  Wheri 
the  seer  senses  the  chord  of  any  subject  he  attunes  his  own 
vehicles  for  the  moment  exactly  to  that  chord,  and  then  by  an 
effort  of  will  sends  forth  its  sound,  and  wherever  in  the  three 
worlds  that  man  who  is  sought  may  be,  this  evokes  an  instan- 
taneous response  from  him,  and  the  moment  it  is  heard  his  causal 
body  lights  up  instantly— and  leaps  up  like  a  great  flame,  and  a 
magnetic  line  of  communication  is  established. 

Mr.  Leadbeater's  third  article  is  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  Colonel  Olcott.  Mr.  Johan  van  :Manen 
describes  how  Mr.  Leadbeater  conducted  the  analysis 
of  an  astral  vision ;  and  Ursula  M.  Bright  contributes 
a  sympathetic  sketch  of  Arminius  Vambery.  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant  writes  on  "The  Science  of  Peace." 
This  is  not  so  much  international  peace  as  the  peace 
of  the  soul.  One  cannot  read  the  Theosophist  with- 
out bemg  amazed  at  the  vitality  and  vigour  of  the 
Theosophical  movement. 

The  Hitidu  Spiritual  Magazine  for  April  opens 
with  a  brief  but  vehement  defence  of  the  Lord 
Gauranga  by  one  of  his  disciples.  Light,  it  seems 
has  been  disrespectful  to  Gauranga,  and  the  editor 
maintains  that  millions  of  men  in  India  at  the  present 
day  worship  Gauranga  as  the  latest  incarnation  of 
God.  The  editor,  therefore,  is  provoked  to  institute 
a  parallel  between  Christ  and  the  Lord  Gauranga 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  curious 
paper,  interesting  as  indicating  a  point  of  view  seldom 
revealed  from  the  West.  There  is  an  interesting 
paper  entitled  "  Lincoln  the  Mystic,"  in  which  the 
writer  gives  further  information  as  to  the  faith  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Spiritualism. 
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THE    CONTEMPORARY    REVIEW. 

Of  ihe  articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review  not 
separately  noticed  the  principal  is  that  by  M. 
Alexandre  Ular  on  "  French   Labour  Unions  v.  the 

State." 

THE    MEANING    OF    THE    FRENCH    POSTAL    STRIKES. 

French  symdicats,  he  is  careful  to  explain,  must  not 
be  put  on  a  level  with  British  trade  unions.  They 
have  still  neither  the  same  rights  nor  the  same  powers. 
What  makes  these  syndicats  so  powerful  now  is  that 
the  State  employe's  are  likely  to  join  any  great  sub- 
versive movement.     Five  or  six  years  ago  no  group  of 
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La  Silhoucfte.'X  [Paris. 

M.  Simyan  and  the  P.T.T. 

State  employe's  wished  to  form  syndicats,  which  means 
acquiring  the  right  to  strike,  or  to  take  up  direct 
action  against  the  Government.  The  postal  strike 
of  March  was  the  first  serious  shaking  of  the  very 
basis  on  which  the  French  State  is  founded.  This 
strike  seemed  to  concern  the  position  of  only  one 
man,  M.  Simyan  ;  and  it  ended  simply  because  the 
French  Premier  expressly  promised  his  dismissal. 
Its  real  cause,  however,  was  an  action  against  the 
whole  Radical  ?-ei:^iine,  with  its  favouritism,  its  injus- 
tice, and  the  perfidy  of  its  leaders.  The  failure  of 
the  second  postal  strike  must  not  be  regarded  as 
proving  the  strength  of  the  Radical  system  ;  it  was 
due  to  mexe  lack  of  experience.  The  real  problem  in 
hand,  says  M.  Ular,  was  stated  by  a  leading  postal 
clerk,  M.  Subra  :  "  We  refuse  to  be  instruments ;  we 
want  to  be  collaborators  in  State  administration." 
That  is,  what  is  aimed  at  is  a  co-operative  State — not 
Socialism  at  all,  for  under  Socialism  the  State  is  to 
be  absolute.  The  postal  strikes  have  at  least  proved 
that  the  present  Radical  system  of  government  in 
France,  which,  according   to   M.    Ular,  is  nothing  but 


a  widespread  system  of  toadying,  is  shaken,  and  might 
possibly  be  overtlirown  by  the  Confederation  Generale 
du  Travail  and  the  State  employes  combined.  Let 
the  latter  only  organise  well  enough,  and  nothing  can 
be  done  against  them. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Miss  L.  March  Phillipps,  discussing  the  ethics  of 
Greek  Art,  insists  on  the  way  in  which  this  art  is  based 
on  subtraction  — taking  away  all  that  is  not  essential; 
and  other  art  on  addition — adding  as  much  as  possible. 
The  Greeks  believed  in  power  of  persuasion  by  the 
sense  of  sight,  even  more  than  in  persuasion  by  power  of 
reason.  "  It  is  one  thing  to  be  told  that  selflessness 
is  the  cement  of  society  and  selfishness  its  solvent, 
and  another  to  be  impressed  by  the  influence  of  a 
structural  composition  which  achieves  unity  through 
the  willing  self-surrender  of  all  its  component  parts." 

Another  article  discusses  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  gradually  in  the  last  sixty  years  in  public 
schools.  These  changes  have  not  interfered  with  the 
general  ideal  of  the  public  school  as  a  place  for  form- 
ing character ;  and  may  be  summed  up  as  extension 
of  range  of  studies,  and  greater  civilisation  of  the  life 
of  boys — -the  disappearance  of  bullying,  for  instance, 
and  more  courtesy  and  refinement,  with  far  more 
friendly  intercourse  between  master  and  boys.  There 
are,  the  writer  admits,  various  problems  still  to  be 
met — too  much  athleticism,  for  instance,  and  a  class 
of  public  school  boys  resembling  casual  labourers  and 
tramps,  unskilled,  and  hating  work  of  any  kindi 


THE  CENTURY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  Century  appear  more  of  the  reminiscences 
of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  edited  by  his  son,  and 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  a  great  deal  of  his 
work.  Mr.  Arthur  Weigall,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Upper  Egypt  Department  of  Antiquities,  describes 
the  newly-discovered  tomb  of  Horemheb,  giving 
illustrations  showing  the  wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion in  which  the  paintings  on  the  walls  were  found. 
Augsburg  is  the  town  included  this  month  in  the  series 
of  papers  on  "  Romantic  Germany." 

In  many  ways  the  most  interesting  article  is  upon 
Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell's  experiences  as  missionary  in 
Labrador.  As  a  country  for  summer  holidays, 
Labrador,  he  says,  has  not  yet  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, yet  it  has  remarkable  charms.  For  high  cliffs 
and  virgin  peaks  the  northern  coastline  is  unrivalled, 
and  in  no  country  can  the  Aurora  Borealis  be  so  often 
seen.  The  "  northern  lights,"  called  by  the  Eskimo 
"  the  spirits  of  the  dead  at  play,"  are  seen  dancing  in 
the  sky  on  almost  every  clear  night ;  while  the  red 
morning  light,  stealing  over  the  rugged  peaks  and 
steeping  "  in  blood,  as  it  were,"  the  pinnacles  of  the 
loftiest  icebergs  in  the  world,  forms  a  contrast  with 
the  deep  blue  of  the  ocean  which  one  can  well  believe 
will  hold  the  dullest  spell-bound.  Cruising  around 
the  Labrador  coast,  however,  is  difificult,  as  there  are 
no  reliable  charts 
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THE   WORLD'S   WORK. 

The  World's  Work  for  June  is  entitled  an  Empire 
number,  and  is  devoted  to  a  general  glorification  of 
the  British  Empire — the  text  being  the  visit  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Empire  to  Great  Bi  itain.  It  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  many  of  the  illustrious 
guests,  and  it  also  contains  portraits  of  Lord  Esher, 
Lord  Burnham,  Lord  Northclifife,  and  Lord  Milner. 

Lord  Esher's  article  on  "  The  New  Imperial  Life" 
is  noticed  elsewhere.  There  is  an  article  about  Lord 
Milner,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Missionary  of  Empire." 
Mr.  Perceval  Landon  describes  the  Imperial  Press 
(.Conference.  Mr.  Landon  gives  special  credit  to  the 
Cieneral  Committee  for  having  invited  Mr.  Suren- 
dranath  Banerjee.  His  attendance,  he  says,  at  this 
Conference  is  the  most  important  and  emphatic  proof 
that  could  be  demanded  of  the  broad-minded  liberality 
with  which  the  Press  of  this  Empire  manages  its 
imperial  work.  The  argument  would  have  been 
strengthened  if  Mr.  Banerjee  had  not  been  the  one 
solitary  non-white  that  had  been  invited  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

There  are  two  articles  dealing  with  the  railway  fight 
for  the  Canadian  North-^Vest,  by  Agnes  C.  Laut. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Purcell  describes  the  possible  coming  of  a 
wheat  famine  in  1915.  Mr.  W.  H,  Himbury,  in  an 
interesting  article  copiously  illustrated,  entitled  "  John 
Bull  :  Cotton  Planter,"  shows  what  has  been  done  in 
the  growing  of  cotton  within  the  Empire. 

The  Worlifs  Work  makes  a  new  departure  this 
month  under  its  editor,  Chalmers  Roberts  —  the 
publication  of  a  serial  in  the  shape  of  Robert  Hichens' 
story,  "  The  Knock  on  the  Door."  Judging  from  the 
first  instalment,  it  is  a  study  of  a  divorcee,  materialist 
and  atheist,  who,  after  a  wild  career  of  license,  suc- 
ceeds in  persuading  an  enthusiastic  and  original  young 
man  to  marry  her. 

THE    EMPIRE    REVIEW. 

.Sir  Charles  Elliott  opens  the  Empire  Rri'iew 
with  a  discussion  of  the  Indian  Councils  Act,  which 
became  law  last  month,  and  was  designed  to  allow 
educated  Indians  a  larger  share  than  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  government  of  their  country. 
He  considers  it — ■ 

the  most  momentous  change  ever  effected  by  Parliament  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Government  of  India  since  the  super- 
session of  the  East  India  Company.  ...  No  prudent  person  will 
venture  to  prophesy  what  its  effect  will  be,  nor  will  the 
temper  in  which  the  educated  classes  receive  it  at  its  first  an- 
nouncement be  taken  into  much  account  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  if  the  new  councils  are  iml>ued  with 
as  much  statesmanship  and  foresight  as  the  Boer  leaders  have 
been  in  the  framing  of  their  Constitution,  this  Act  will  form 
an  important  instrument  in  welding  together  two  races  now 
threatened  with  the  spirit  of  alienation. 

THE    D.\NGER    OF    LOCAL    NAVIES. 

Mr.  C.  E.  T.  Stuart-Linton  writes  on  the  unwiseness 
of  the  policy  of  local  navies.  They  are  unwise  on 
political  grounds,  because  they  will  give  foreign 
Powers  the  impression  that  the  Empire  is 
rapidly    being   disintegrated;     they    are    unwise  on 


financial  grounds,  because  they  must  cost  far  more 
than  one  great  Imperial  navy  to  which  the  colonies 
contribute ;  and  they  are  unwise  on  grounds  of 
efficiency,  because  ships  of  war  so  soon  become 
obsolete  and  cost  so  much  to  replace,  and  also 
because  the  personnel  of  a  local  navy,  not  being 
frequently  changed,  becomes  stale.  "That  a  few 
ships  confined  solely  to  local  waters  make  an  effec- 
tive defence  is  ridiculed  by  all  authorities  on  naval 
strategy." 

IMPERIAL  LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

Sir  C.  Kinloch-Cooke  asks  why  there  should  not 
be  a  system  of  Imperial  Labour  Exchanges — labour 
exchanges  here  co-operating  with  others  in  the 
Colonies.  The  existing  Immigration  Departments 
of  the  various  States  and  Dominions  could  be  used ; 
there  should  be  a  head  immigration  official  in  London, 
who  would  correspond  by  cable  with  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Colonial  Government  in  London, 
who  would  in  turn  make  known  his  requirements  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  this  Board  circulating  informa- 
tion among  the  British  Labour  Exchanges. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Australian  Problems 
of  To-day  "  takes  a  very  grave  view  of  the  present 
position  of  Australia.  In  particular  he  strongly  dis- 
approves of  the  Labour  jealousy  of  imported  labour. 


MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 
The  opening  paper  in  Munseys  Ma,!^azine  is  upon 
"  The  Passing  of  the  Great  Figures  of  the  Stage,"' 
brief  comments  (with  portraits)  on  many  actors  and 
actresses  who  have  either  recently  died  or  have 
retired  from  the  stage.  Some  of  them  are  scarcely 
known  at  all  in  Europe.  The  "  famous  affinity  of 
history  "  in  the  series  now  running  in  this  magazine 
is  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Bothwell.  There 
is  a  paper  upon  "  The  Progress  in  the  Millionaire 
Business  in  America,"  with  many  portraits  of  the 
most  wealthy  men  in  the  States.  Stephen  Girard, 
Philadelphia  merchant  and  banker,  was  probably  the 
first  American  millionaire.  In  the  last  five  years  Mr. 
Carnegie — so  rapidly  has  millionairedom  grown — has 
given  more  money  to  education  than  would  have 
extinguished  the  American  debt  of  1786;  and  from 
1786  to  1862  there  was  never  a  year  when  Mr.  J.  D. 
Rockefeller's  cheque  could  not  have  wiped  out  this 
debt,  had  he  been  living  and  possessed  of  his  present 
fortune.  Down  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War 
America  had  had  only  eight  or  ten  millionaires,  and 
men  were  regarded  as  "  well  off"  who  possessed 
^10,000,  while  if  they  possessed  ^^100,000  they  were 
financial  magnates.  Much  the  most  famous  of  these 
magnates,  at  least  according  to  the  writer,  is  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan. 

The  Young  Woman  contains  an  article  upon 
summer  holidays,  with  various  hints  and  suggestions 
which  readers  may  find  useful.  Another  article 
describes  the  social  work  of  the  Salvation  .Army, 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth. 
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HARPER'S   MAGAZINE. 

The  most  interesting  article  to  many  people  in 
Harpef's  this  month  will  be  Mr.  C.  ^V.  Furlong's 
account  of  the  Yahgan  Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
"  the  southernmost  people  of  the  world."  He  douhts 
whether  more  than  175  of  them  now  survive,  and  these 
175  have  perpetual  blood  feuds  and  fights  for  wives. 
They  live  in  the  most  primitive  fashion  in  wigwams, 
but  their  language  contains  at  least  40,000  words, 
though  they  cannot  count  further  than  three. 

An  interesting  paper  also  is  by  Professor  T.  R. 
Lounsbury  on  "  Wardoiir  Street  English"— a  term 
which  he  explains  by  saying  that :  As  Wardour  Street 
is  reputed  to  be  the  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  imita- 
tion old  furniture,  so  those  productions  which  set  out 
to  show  hov/  men  spoke  in  a  particular  age,  and 
succeed  only  in  giving  something  which  men  never 
spoke  in  any  age,  may  be  called  Wardour  Street 
English.  Many  writers  have  produced  it,  great  and 
small,  but !  especially  small.  The  greatest  was 
Spenser,  who  was  also  the  first. 

Other  articles  deal  with  the  Danube,  by  Marie  van 
Vorst ;  and  the  art  of  Frank  W.  Benson,  a  painter 
who  appeals,  it  seems,  to  American  taste,  but  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  judge  from  reproductions. 


ST.  GEORGE. 

In  St.  Geofge  for  April  Mr.  Gilbert  Slater  attacks 
the  British  system  of  dealing  with  15,000  children 
born  every  year  in  its  workhouses  and  with  the  few 
thousands  more  born  in  homes  so  poor  as  to  be  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  The  Scotch  Poor  Law 
compels  destitute  married  women  to  go  into  the  work- 
house when  their  children  are  born,  but  allows  an 
unmarried  mother  to  be  assisted  in  her  own  home. 
The  writer  thinks  out-relief  in  such  cases  should  be 
much  more  readily  given ;  but  when  it  is  given  at  all 
at  present  it  is  withheld  till  the  last  possible  moment, 
is  miserably  inadequate,  and  there  is  no  inspection 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  used.  Of  infants  who 
remain  in  the  workhouse,  three  times  as  large 
a  proportion  die  as  of  those  who  remain  out- 
side. This  is  partly  because  the  matron  of  a  work- 
house nursery  does  not  usually  allow  the  mothers  of 
the  children  in  that  nursery,  and  the  children  rarely, 
if  ever,  get  out  of  the  ward  for  an  airing.  The 
attendant  is  usually  untrained,  and  sometimes  assisted 
by  feeble-minded  paupers.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that,  as  a  lady  Guardian  said  when  giving  evidence 
before  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  such  a  workhouse 
ward  is  often  a  very  unpleasant  place  to  enter.  Con- 
sidering all  things,  the  writer  thinks  that  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  many  thousands  of  children  die,  but  that 
any  survive.  Women  Guardians  have  done  much  to 
expose  the  evils  and  inhumanities  of  this  now  seventy- 
five  years  old  system,  but  the  root  of  the  whole 
trouble  is  that  the  Poor  Law  does  not  regard  the 
m.others  in  its  charge  as  mothers,  nor  their  infants  as 
infants;  it  merely  looks  on  both  as  paupers,  to  be 
relieved  only  as  long  as  they  are  destitute. 


The  Psyeholog-leal  Review. 
The  Psycliolof^iod  Kevieic  (Baitiinore)  for  May  is  a 
Darwin  number,  and  anyone  wishing  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  revolution  which  Darwinism  has  wrought  in  the 
entire  world  of  man  will  find  here  compressed  intc 
some  seventy  pages  a  whole  encyclopaedia  of  scientific 
ideas.  Professor  Hadley  treats  of  the  inlluence  of 
Charles  Darwin  on  historical  and  political  thought, 
and  declares  that  the  endeavour  of  this  generation  to 
get  objective  standards  is  due  to  Darwin.  Professor 
J.  R.  Angell  describes  the  influence  of  Darwin  on 
psychology ;  Professor  Creighton,  Darwin's  effect  on 
logic.  Professor  C.  A.  EUwood  tells  how  sociology 
is  altered  under  the  touch  of  Darwin's  teaching. 
IVofessor  J.  H.  Tufts  describes  the  way  Darwin 
aftected  the  development  of  etliics,  and  Professor 
Baldwin  shows  how  Darwin  has  brought  about  that 
theory  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  known  as 
instrumentalism  as  against  pragmatism.  The 
number  is  a  bracing  and  stimulating  exercise  for 
the  mind. 


Blackwood's  Magazine. 

In  the  June  number  the  principal  articles  are 
travel  papers.  One  is  upon  "  A  Day  in  a  Game- 
Reserve,"  by  Major  Stevenson-Hamilton.  The  game- 
reserve  was  in  North-East  Transvaal,  and  the  day  a 
s'nort  but  glorious  winter  one  ;  another  on  "  A  Jaunt 
to  Janina,"  a  fascinating  ride,  with  Albanian  guides. 
"  Janina,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  a  field  for  the  artist  in 
search  of  novelty  and  colour  " — a  statement  which 
may  be  commended  to  our  R.A.'s,  who  persist  in 
painting  the  same  scenes  year  in  year  out  : — 

It  is  built  on  the  shores  of"  a  lake,  hemmed  in  by  mountains 
upon  nearly  every  side.  Most  of  the  town  lies  low,  but  the 
fortress  rises  as  it  juts  into  the  lake,  along  peninsula  of  stone 
wall  going  sheer  down  into  the  water,  ended  by  a  few  towers 
and  a  lonely  minaret. 


The  Lady's  Realm. 

The  Lady's  Realm  is  not  quite  up  to  its  usual 
high  standard  this  month.  Miss  M.  Bird  writes  of 
'The  Children's  Charter,"  the  Act  which  came  into 
force  on  April  ist,  for  protecting  infant  life  and 
children  in  general.  The  point  of  her  paper,  I  take 
it,  is  that  every  woman  who  has  the  time  and  strength 
should  do  her  part  in  helping  to  enforce  this  Act, 
whether  by  inspection  of  a  certain  number  of  children 
or  helping  to  teach  ignorant  mothers,  or  in  some 
other  way  which  may  be  found  us(-ful  and  feasible. 
Everything  depends  now  on  the  Act  being  enforced. 
An  article  on  the  "  Political  Salon  of  To-day,"  by 
Mrs.  Niall,  gives  a  laudatory  account  of  Mrs.  Asquith, 
who  "  is  conversant  with  every  branch  of  literature 
and  art,"  is  a  thoroughgoing  politician,  and  an  ardent 
sportswoman:  of  Lady  Landsdowne,  the  chief  hostess 
of  the  Conservative  party;  Lady  Londonderry,  who 
is  described  as  a  haute  dame — whatever  that  maybe — in 
the  strict  sense  ;  Lady  Crewe,  and  several  other  wives 
of  prominent  politicians. 
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THE   SUNDAY  STRAND. 

In  the  Snniay  Strand  Mr.  Angus  Hamilton's 
article  on  the  women  of  Korea  certainly  does  not 
inspire  the  reader  with  any  particular  desire  to  be  a 
Korean  woman.  She  apparently  gets  any  number  of 
kicks  and  scarcely  any  halfpence  at  all.  In  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  she  is  a  tailor,  laundress, 
cook,  farmer,  and  even  farm-animal — doing  the  work 
of  a  man  in  the  household  and  of  a  beast  in  the 
field.  She  is,  however,  less  secluded  and  lives  under 
fewer  restrictions  than  if  she  belonged  to  the  upper 
classes. 

According  to  her  social  position  she  may  engage  in 
various  callings.  If  well  born,  she  may  be  a  doctor, 
keep  silkworms  or  bees,  carry  on  a  wine  business, 
or  teach ;  if  belonging  to  the  middle  classes  she 
may  also  be  a  cook  or  a  nurse,  have  a  post  in 
the  Imperial  palaces,  or  make  boots  and  shoes. 
Female  slaves  exist  in  numbers.  Naturally,  no 
trouble  is  taken  to  educate  the  Korean  woman, 
though  she  learns  domestic  arts  with  a  thoroughness 
which  her  English  sister  might  sometimes  do  well 
to  emulate. 

The  editor  writes  an  article  upon  "The  Lend-a- 
Hand  Club,"  the  idea  of  which  is  to  act  as  inter- 
m.ediary  between  leisured  girls  and  women  wanting  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  useful  social  work  and  the 
useful  social  work  wanting  to  be  done.  As  in  other 
clubs,  a  candidate  for  membership  must  be  known 
to  a  member  of  the  committee.  "  To  give,  not 
to  get,  is  the  foundation  principle  upon  which 
the  club  rests "  ;  it  is  essentially  for  helping  those 
less  fortunately  placed  than  the  helper,  and  not 
for  furthering  social  ambitions.  A  most  excellent 
object. 


THE   NEW .  QUARTERLY. 

The  New  Quarterly  for  April  is  an  interesting 
number,  containing  some  out-of-the-way  articles, 
which  are  quoted  elsewhere.  Mr.  N.  R,  Campbell 
submits  the  physics  of  Gustave  Le  Bon  to  searching 
and  scathing  criticism.  Mr.  T.  Sturge  Moore,  who 
continues  the  glorification  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  says, 
"  Flaubert  is  the  literary  event  since  Goethe.  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  others  have  been  as  choice,  but 
his  work  has  the  wider  range  and  more  of  it  is 
sound." 

Mr.  Roger  Fry  writes  an  essay  on  ^Esthetics, 
maintaining  that  art  is  the  chief  organ  of  the 
imaginative  life.  It  is  by  art  that  it  is  stimulated  and 
controlled  within  us.     He  says  :— 

We  may  dispense  once  for  all  with  the  idea  of  likeness  to 
Nature,  of  correctness  or  incorrectness  as  a  test,  and  consider 
only  whether  the  emotional  elements  inherent  in  natural  form 
are  adequately  discovered,  unless,  indeed,  the  emotional  idea 
depends  at  any  point  upon  likeness,  or  comoleteness  of 
representation. 


THE  COUNTRY  HOME. 

The  illustrations  in  the  Country  Home  are  charming. 
The  May  number  contains  the  seventh  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  a  subject  very  much  to  the  fore  at  present 
— French  intensive  cultivation.  This  particular  paper, 
by  M.  Louis  Teras.se,  deals  with  the  culture  of  early- 
melons.  Apropos  of  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  best  little  handbook  on  the  subject  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Office,  entitled 
"  A  French  Garden  in  England,"  by  Helen  Nussey, 
Another  paper  is  upon  Bushey  in  Hertfordshire,  still 
a  very  charming  village,  in  spite  of  having  become 
somewhat  suburbanised.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
magazine  is  Sir   Hubert  Von  Herkomer's   picture  of 


From  "  rite  C.-itntry  Home. 


Houses  in  Bushey  built  by  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer. 
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"  Our  Village,"  showing  Bushey  as  it  was  when  he 
went  to  live  there  thirty-live  years  ago.  Sir  F.  C. 
Gould  tells  why  he  preferred  a  modern  villa  to  a  pic- 
turesque, old,  thatched-roofed,  creeper-covered  country 
house,  half-timbered  and  oak-panelled  as  well,  and 
he  also  tells  why  he  is  still  unashamed  of  himself  for 
having  done  so.  Pictures  are  given  of  "  F.  C.  G.'s" 
charming  modern  country  house  in  Somerset,  and 
with  these  may  be  compared  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  the  opening  article,  on  Wick  Court,  Glou- 
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The  opening  paper  is  devoted  to  Lieutenant 
Shackleton's  expedition,  and  portraits  are  given  of 
the  Antarctic  explorer  and  chief  members  of  his 
party.  A  very  interesting  map  accompanies  the 
article,  showing  the  South  Polar  regions,  with  some 
of  Australia  and  all  New  Zealand,  and  marking  the 
exact  points  which  the  various  Antarctic  expeditions 
reached.  Portraits  are  also  given  of  the  chief  persons 
who  have  left  their  names  on  the  supposed  Antarctic 


Photograpli  by\ 


^f.  loonier. 


Second   Prize,  Special  Competition.     An  Otter  Fostered  by  a  Cat. 

When  the  otter  hounds  were  hunting  one  day  in  Devon  the  master  found  this  small  otter,  which  he  took  home 
and  gave  to  the  care  of  some  cats. 


cestershire,  a  delightful  old  Tudor  house,  with  a 
powder-closet  over  the  porch,  a  very  fine  sixteenth- 
century  staircase,  muUioned  windows,  and  an 
old-fashioned  garden  in  keeping  with  everything 
else.  There  are  also  interesting  reproductions  sent  in 
for  the  Prize  Competitions  of  the  Country  Home,  one 
of  which  is  here  reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Editor.  ' 

Much  the  most  important  article  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  for  June  has  been  already  noticed  else- 
where, that  by  Count  Zeppelin  on  "  The  Conquest  of 
the  Air."  Another  paper  is  upon  Middlesbrough, 
with  brief  mention  of  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Bell.  Sir 
Hugh  Bell,  of  course,  owns  the  ironworks  there,  and 
Lady  Bell's  "  At  the  Works  "  will  be  remembered  by 
many  people  as  a  singularly  interesting  account  of  a 
modern  industrial  town.  A  paper  by  the  late  William 
Sharp  upon  Swinburne  and  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton  is  reproduced  with  a  few  omissions. 
The  concluding  chapters  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
novel,  "  Marriage  i  la  Mode,"  appear  in  this  issue. 


Continent,  and  two  interesting  tables  show — the  one 
the  position  in  miles  from  the  South  Pole  reached  by 
the  various  nations  who  have  attempted  Antarctic 
exploration ;  the  other  the  dates  of  these  expedi- 
tions, their  nationality  and  the  name  of  the  explorer  in 
command.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  magazine  to 
quote  these  tables  in  full,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
there  have  been  nine  British  expeditions  out  of  a 
total  of  eighteen,  and  that  the  first  recorded  Antaichc 
adventure,  which  took  place  in  177.^,  was  a  British 
expedition,  and  got  within  1,383  miles  of  the  Pole. 
Other  articles  deal  with  the  English  Church  Pageant, 
in  which  nearly  5,000  persons  will  take  part;  while 
a  further  5,000  (women)  have  been  employed  in 
making  the  costumes.  Mr.  Fred  T.  Jane  describes 
"  A  Dread noug/it  in  the  Making,"  illustrating  every 
stage  in  the  construction  of  a  great  man-of-war. 
Officially,  he  tells  us,  a  ship  is  built  between  the 
period  of  laying  her  down  and  the  day  when  she  is 
certified  as  ready  for  sea.  Actually,  however,  the 
real  work  of  building  her  is  largely  done  before  she 
is  officially  built  at  all  ! 
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THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

Vivat  Oraiijc  !  According  to  Onzc  Emw,  that  was 
the  jubilant  cry  uttered  by  Dutchmen  of  bygone 
times  on  important  occasions,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
repeat  this  shout  of  joy.  The  birth  of  a  Princess  puts 
a  different  aspect  on  the  situation  of  Holland,  as  did 
the  birth  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  throne. 
Tlicn  follows  a  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  the  houses 
of  Orange  and  Nassau  centuries  ago.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  article  in  the  same  review, 
that  dealing  with  social  politics,  it  is  curious  to  see 
reproduced  the  famous  phrase  of  Robert  Lowe  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1867,  extending^  the 
franchise  :  "  Now  we  must  educate  our  masters  ! " 

Onzc  Eeuw  also  has  a  thoughtful  article  on  Cape 
Town  and  South  Africa.  'J"he  old  language  is  still 
extant,  after  a  century  of  English  rule,  although  it  is 
not  so  much  taught  as  it  used  to  be,  says  the  writer. 
However,  it  seems  that  the  novels  published  in 
Holland  do  not  find  much  favour  because  they  an' 
too  deep  in  thought  for  the  Dutch  South  Africans, 
who  prefer  Hall  Caine,  Marie  Corelli,  and  other 
British  authors,  translated  or  in  the  original.  In 
rai)e  Town  the  houses  of  the  old  families  are  mainly 
turned  into  shops  or  have  been  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  large  offices  and  the  like.  Holland  is  doing, 
:nid  will  do,  all  it  can  to  keep  alive  the  old  language 
and  the  affection  for  the  mother  country,  but  one 
gathers  from  the  tone  of  the  article  that  English  is 
steadily  gaining  ground.  , 

In  Vragen  des  Tijds  there  is  a  contribution  on 
Free  Trade  versus  Protection,  in  which  the  writer 
warns  his  countrymen  that  the  disadvantages  of  Pro- 
tection for  trade  and  industry  may  be  far  greater  than 
the  advantages.  Holland  now  has  a  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  on  manufactured  goods,  an  impost  so  small  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  Protection,  but  every 
ft'w  years  an  attempt  is  made  to  increase  it.  The 
last  attempt  was  made  about  five  years  ago,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  increase  to  8  or  10  per  cent.,  but  the 
l^roposal  was  not  received  with  favour.  There  are 
signs  of  another  attemj^t  at  the  jircsent  time.  In 
another  article  the  Housing  Law  is  discussed,  and 
some  pf  its  tlefefls  indicated. 

Elst'vicr  opens  with  another  batch  of  caricatures  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  some  of  which  are  funny 
enough,  although  they  must  lose  some  of  their  point 
when  examined  by  a  foreigner  so  many  years  after 
date.  There  is  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  a 
journey  in  Provence,  and  the  account  of  the  receding 
of  the  water  in  a  part  of  Holland  practically  unknown 
to  most  of  us,  with  pictures  of  objects  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  interesting. 

Dc  Gids  is  entertaining.  Mr.  G.  Busken  Huet's 
contribution  on  Henri  Taine  shows  Taine  as  a  pessi- 
mist and  a  philosopher  in  his  private  life  as  well  as 
in  his  writings.  After  this  we  have  Professor  Boer's 
remarks  on  Norwegian  novelists  of  to-day  ;  inciden- 
tally  we    may  note    that    Arne  Garborg  is  a    great 


character  in  himself,  and  one  can  see  this  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  books.  Next  comes  a  dissertation 
on  Ibsen  and  Marriage,  as  shown  in  his  novels  and 
plays.  Finally,  we  turn  to  an  article  on  Vacation 
Camps,  with  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the 
Ragged  School  Union,  the  Children's  Country  Holi- 
day Fund,  and  other  English  institutions  of  a  similar 
nature. 


THE  SPANISH   REVIEWS. 

In  Nuestro  Tkmpo  ^^^  E.  Retana  writes  exhaus- 
tively of  the  theatre  in  the  Philippines,  concerning 
which  but  little  information  has  hitherto  been  printed. 
There  is  an  idea  that  the  natives  of  the  islands 
enacted  plays  many  centuries  ago,  but  this  is  not 
accurate,  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  no  drama 
in  the  Philippines  until  the  Spaniards  had  settled 
down,  towards  the  year  15 71.  The  writer  sketches 
the  history  of  the  "  natives  "  of  the  •  islands,  dividing 
them  into  four  groups,  and  showing  that  they  had 
no  scenic  or  dramatic  notions,  although  some  had 
the  germ  of  poetry.  The  blacks  came  first, 
emigrating  from  Malacca  ;  afterwards  came  the 
Malays,  followed  by  "  Infidels "  of  the  Malay  race, 
and,  'finally,  the  Mohammedans  or  Moors.  Some 
authors  of  books  on  the  Filipinos,  says  Sr.  Retana, 
speak  of  them  as  one  race,  and  either  describe  the 
good  qualities  of  only  one  portion,  or  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  tell  of  the  bad  characteristics  of 
another,  forgetting  that  one  group  does  not  represent 
the  whole. 

A  remarkable  article  in  the  same  review,  on  Anar- 
chists and  their  Beliefs,  seeks  to  prove  that  religion 
brutalises  and  enslaves,  and  that  the  only  remedy  is 
a  social  revolution.  One  is  tempted  to  ask  if  the 
author  himself  really  believes  in  what  he  has  written, 
and  whether  he  is  not  brutalised  and  enslaved  by 
the  extraordinary  creed  which  he  so  blatantly  sets 
forth. 

La  Lectura  contains  an  excellent  contribution  on 
the  Russian  novelist  Gogol,  the  centenary  of  whose 
birth  was  celebrated  last  March.  The  writer  of  the 
article  deplores  the  fact  that  Gogol,  one  of  the 
masters  of  Russian  literature,  is  less  known  in  Si)ain 
than  any  of  the  minor  French  authors,  most  of  whom, 
unimportant  as  they  are,  have  a  reputation  in  the 
Peninsula.  Gogol's  works  bear  a  resemblance  to 
Spanish  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his 
great  work,  "  Lost  Souls,"  has  been  compared  with 
"  Don  Quixote."  Gogol  was  born  and  lived  foi 
many  years  in  Sorochinz,  in  the  State  of  Poltava  \ 
from  his  father  he  inherited  ins  literary  tastes,  and 
from  his  mother  a  deep  religious  sense.  The  life  of 
that  part  of  Russia  is  calculated  to  create  a  strange 
mixture  of  sadness  and  joy  ;  Gogol  was  a  humorist. 
His  literary  work  may  be  divided  into  two  periods — 
one  which  created  his  reputation  and  another  which 
marked  him  out  as  a  religious  mystic.  Severe  fasting 
reduced  his  vitality,  and  one  morning  he  was  found 
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dead  in  his  room,  having  crawled  from  his  bed  to  die 
before  an  Ikon. 

Espana  Moderna  gives  us  a  pleasant  article  on 
Seville  by  Havelock  Ellis.  There  is  a  smartness  and 
grace  about  the  women  of  that  city  which  is  not  to  be 
found  outside ;  Spanish  women  like  to  be  taken  for 
Sevillians. 

THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

Scienfia,  the  learned  international  organ  of  scientific 
progress  issued  at  Bologna,  can  boast  an  extremely 
interesting  spring  number.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  German,  Italian,  and  English  articles  are  printed 
a  second  time  in  the  appendi.x  in  a  French  transla- 
tion, whether  because  French  is  the  accepted  language 
of  the  scientific  world,  or  because  the  French  are 
notoriously  bad  linguists,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Among 
the  more  solid  subjects  treated  are  the  infinity  of  the 
universe,  the  parent  of  radium,  and  the  biological 
functions  of  conscience.  The  general  reader  will  per- 
haps be  more  interested  in  Solomon  Reinach's  article 
on  the  influence  of  pictorial  representation  in  the 
growth  of  myths,  and  in  one  by  Professor  Signac,  of 
Lille,  on  the  value  to  be  accorded  to  economic  facts 
in  the  evolution  of  history. 

An  exceptionally  good  number  of  Emporium  con- 
tains a  fully-illustrated  account  of  the  Dura/.zo- 
Pallavicini  palace  in  Genoa,  one  of  the  few  private 
galleries  that  throws  open  its  doors  to  the  public.  It 
contains,  besides  many  splendid  examples  of  the 
Italian  and  Dutch  schools,  some  of  the  finest 
Vandycks  in  existence,  belonging,  of  course,  to  his 
Genoese  period.  Dr.  Portigliotti  writes  on  drunken- 
ness in  ancient  and  modern  art,  and  points  out  that 
classical  art  represented  inebriety  only  in  its  hilarious 
or,  at  worst,  its  somnolent  stage,  and  it  has  been 
reserved  to  modern  artists  to  delineate  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics  in  their  most  repulsive  and 
hideous  features. 

The  Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  publishes  a  long 
historical  paper  of  great  interest  by  G.  Gallavresi, 
entitled  "The  Lombard  Revolution  of  1814," 
describing  the  efforts  made  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinc.k.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  others  to  save  Lom- 
bardy  from  the  fate  of  being  incorporated  with 
Austria,  and  giving  much  of  their  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Castlereagh.  It  is  pleasant  to 
recognise  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  Englishmen 
for  the  cause  of  Italian  independence.  Signor 
Gallavresi  has  had  access  while  in  England  to  many 
important  State  and  private  letters,  some  of  which  are 
now  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  Civilth  CattoUca  (May  15th)  has  an  outspoken 
article  on  juvenile  crime  and  the  evil  effects  on  public 
morality  of  a  certain  low  class  of  theatrical  and  cine- 
matograph performances  much  frequented  by  young 
people,  and  also  of  the  theatrical  publicity  given  by 
the  press  to  trials  of  cr'unes  passionels.  It  quotes 
writers  of  every  school  of  thought  in  sup[)ort  of  its 
contention 


The  Rasscj^na  JVazionak  publishes  a  lecture  by 
F.  F.  Guelfi  in  favour  of  la  recherche  de  la  paternit'e^ 
a  subject  exciting  considerable  interest  in  Italy  at 
present ;  Dr.  Caviglione  criticises  in  a  strictly 
moderate  spirit  Loisy's  theories  on  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  ;  and  Tor  Guest,  continuing  his  notes  on 
England,  admires  our  mania  for  flowers  and  for 
gardening,  approves  with  reservations  our  love  of 
animals,  and  deplores  our  treatment  of  tramps. 

\w  the  Rassegna  Contemporanea  P.  Savi  I^opez 
describes  the  work  of  the  German  poet  and  dramatist, 
Franz  Wedekind,  whose  plays  would  certainly  not  be 
passed  by  the  censor  in  England.  G.  Gallavresi 
gossips  pleasantly  about  the  declining  years  and  the 
reconciliation  to  the  Church  of  the  great  Talleyrand, 
and  V.  Picardi  writes  appreciatively  of  Swinburne. 

The  Rivista  internazionak  describes  in  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  Aliens  Act  (1905)  and  its  effect  on 
the  right  of  asylum  on  which  England  has  always 
prided  herself,  and  points  out  that  the  intention  of 
the  Act  was  mainly  economic. 

The  Ntiova  Ajifologia  (May  15th)  devotes  some 
twenty  pages,  signed  Legatus,  to  the  career  of  Sir 
Rennell  Rodd,  our  Ambassador  in  Rome.  The 
article  is  a  pleasant  testimony  to  the  Ambassador's 
popularity  in  Italy,  is  couched  throughout  in  most 
laudatory  language,  and  deals  with  him  "as  statisti- 
cian, as  diplomatist,  as  poet,  and  as  historian."  In 
the  same  number  the  poet,  Arturo  Graf,  gossips  in 
pleasant  literary  style  of  the  effect  produced  on  Italian 
travellers  by  English  and  French  women  in  the 
eighteenth  century.        

THE   CONN  JOURNAL. 

The  Conn  Journal,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  April,  is  edited  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jennings, 
and  published  at  165,  High  Street,  Kensington,  at 
one  shilling.  Among  its  aims  are  the  recording  of 
useful  work  done  in  connection  with  physical  educa- 
tion, and  the  comparing  of  England's  progress  in  the 
matter  with  that  of  other  countries.  It  also  combats 
many  of  the  methods  of  cure  and  of  physical  training 
and  development  at  present  in  vogue.  There  is,  for 
instance,  an  article  on  "  The  Abuse  of  Surgery,"  and 
another  upon  "  The  Curse  of  Gymnastics,"  the  writer 
of  which  remarks  with  perfect  truth  that  our  grand- 
mothers, who  never  went  in  for  gymnastics  nor  for 
much  physical  activity,  generally  had  an  erect  car- 
riage and  a  good  figure,  and  were  not,  as  the  modern 
girl  in  this  athletic  age  often  is,  round-backed,  flat- 
chested,  and  ungraceful.  It  is  not  agains't  gymnastics 
themselves  that  the  article  is  directed,  but  against 
gymnastics  as  taught  by  ignorant  teachers,  and  as 
taught  in  class,  when  the  same  methods  are  applied 
alike  to  the  weak  and  the  strong,  quite  regardless  of 
individual  needs.  The  writer  says  that  most  of  the 
women  she  knows  who  possess  really  beautiful  figures 
have  had  little  or  no  gymnastic  training,  while  nearly 
every  girl  with  a  bad  figure  could  be  proved  to  have 
gone  in  for  some  system  of  physical  exercise. 
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DARWIN:    GENESIS,   GOSPEL  AND    APOCALYPSE.* 


CHARLES  DARWIN  was  born  at  Shrewsbury, 
February  12th,  1809.  On  November  24th, 
1859,  1,250  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  "The 
Origin  of  Species"  were  issued.  Hence  we  stand  this 
month  midway  between  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Darwin  and  the  jubilee  of  the  pubHcation  of  his 
epoch-making  book.  The  book  "  Darwin  and  Modern 
Science"  is  the  tribute  paid  by  Cambridge  University 
to  one  of  the 
most  illustrious 
of  her  sons.  It  is 
a  portly  volume 
containing 
twenty-one  essays 
on  various  phases 
and  aspects  of 
Darwin  and  Dar- 
winism. It  is 
impossible  forme 
to  do  more  than 
briefly  enumerate 
some  of  the  con- 
tributors and  the 
topics  which  they 
handle.  The 
series  is  prefaced 
by  an  admirable 
autobiographical 
(.•pitome  of  Dar- 
win's Life,  com- 
piled from  his 
life  and  letters, 
giving  the  dates 
of  all  his  publica- 
tions. Mr.  Jose[)h 
Hooker  writes  an 
introductory  let- 
ter. The  first 
essay,  on  "  Dar- 
win's Predeces- 
sors," is  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  Arthur 
Thomson,  of 
Aberdeen.  The 
fo  1 1  o  wing  are 
among  the  more 
notable  contributors  : — 

Professor  Weismann    (Freiburg),    "  The    Selection 
Theory." 

Professor  de  Vries  (Amsterdam),  "  Variation." 

Professor  Schwalbe  (Strasburg),  "  The  Descent  of 
Man." 

Professor  Haeckel  (Jena),  "  Charles  Darwin  as  an 
Anthropologist." 

J.    G.    Frazer     (Cambridge), 
Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Man." 
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Professor  Loeb  (California),  "  Experimental  Study 
on  the  Influence  of  Environment  on  Animals." 

Francis   Darwin,  "  Darwin's   \\'ork  on   the    Move- 
ments of  Plants." 

Professor    C.    Lloyd   Morgan    (Bristol),    "  Mental 
Factors  in  Ev^olution." 

Professor    Bury     (Cambridge),     "  Darwinism     and 
History." 

Sir  George 
Darwin  (Cam- 
bridge), "  The 
Genesis  of 
Double  Stars." 

W.C.D.Whet- 
h  a  m  (C  a  m  - 
bridge)  "  The 
Evolution  of 
Matter." 

Each  of  these 
and  of  the  other 
dozen,  not  less 
important,  which 
I  have  not 
named  would 
afiford  material 
for  a  long  review. 
I  pass  by  the 
more  strictly 
scientific  essays, 
and  come  to 
those  which  dis- 
cuss Darwin's 
influence  on  life 
and  morals. 
They  are  four : — 

"  The  Influ- 
e  n  c  e  of  t  ii  e 
Conception  of 
Evolution  on 
Modern  Phi- 
losophy," by 
Professor  Hofif- 
VMuuii  ami  fox.  ding  (Copen- 
hagen). 

"Darwinism 
and  Sociology,"  by  Professor  Bougie  (Toulouse). 


Some      Primitive 


*  t.  "  Darwin  and  Modern  Science :  Essays  in  Coinmemoration  of  the 
Centenary  of  the  Birth  of  Charles  Darwin  and  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  publication  of  '  The  Origin  of  Species  '  "  Edited  for  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society  and  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  by  A.  C. 
Seward,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge  University  Press.  i8s.  net.  Pp.  595,  with 
portraits. 

2.  "  Psychical  Science  and  Christianity."  By  E.  K.  Bates.  T.  Werner 
Laurie.     6s. 

3.  "  Love  and  Parentage  :  a  Practical  Ideal."  By  William  Piatt.  Vellon, 
Williams  and  Co. 

4.  "Daphne:  or,  ManiaRe  h  la  Mode."  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Cassell.     6s.     Illustrated  by  Fred  Pegram. 
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"  The  Influence  of  Darwin  upon  Religious 
Thought,"  by  Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett ;  and 

"  The  Influence  of  Darwinism  on  the  Study  of 
Religions,"  by  Jane  Ellen  Harrison  (Cambridge). 

I  do  not  presume  to  criticise  the  conclusions  of 
these  eminent  writers.  Rather  do  I  propose  to  take 
'  their  papers  as  a  text  or  starting-point  of  a  discourse 
upon  Darwin  as  the  author  of  the  new  Bible  of  our 
time — a  Bible  which  has  its  Genesis,  its  Gospel,  and 
its  Apocalypse^in  which  the  man  who  fifty  years  ago 
was  assailed  as  the  grand  heresiarch  appears  as  the 
Moses,  the  Evangelist,  and  the  Seer  of  a  vaster  and 
more  illuminating  revelation  of  the  immanence  of  God 
than  has  heretofore  been  vouchsafed  to  the  children 
of  men. 

I.— GENESIS. 

I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  day  of 
Darwin's  funeral.  A  well-known  man  who  had 
been  attending  the  ceremony  said  to  fme  immediately 
after  it  was  over,  "  What  a  blasphemous  farce  it 
was.  There  were  the  clergy  in  full  state  com- 
mitting to  the  grave  in  the  Abbey  the  body  of  the 
man  who  has  done  more  to  destroy  the  Christian 
faith  in  which  they  profess  to  believe  than  any  man 
since  Voltaire."  "  I  don't  think  so  at  all,"  I  replied. 
"  I  don't  think  any  man  has  done  more  to  quicken 
and  vitalise  my  faith  than  Darwin.  Paley  was  a 
mere  infant  compared  to  Darwin  as  an  exponent  of 
the  evidences  of  a  Creator  in  the  miracle  of  Creation. 
I  never  can  forget  the  glow  of  the  inspiring  thought 
engendered  by  reading  Darwin.  Instead  of  Paley 's 
Contriver,  who  made  the  world  long  ago  and  rested 
from  his  labours,  here  was  the  Living  God  who  .was  in 
evolution  continuing  His  labours  to  this  day."  I  had 
good  reason  to  remember  that  conversation.  For 
much  more  hung  on  it  than  I  then  dreamed  of.  That 
is  another  story  which  some  day  may  be  told  when 
the  men  whose  careers  it  influenced  are  no  longer 
with  us.  My  friend  expressed  his  surprise.  "  I 
always  thought,"  said  he,  "that  Darwinism  had 
demolished  the  argument  from  Design."  "On  the 
contrary,"  I  retorted,  "  it  has  enormously  broadened, 
deepened,  and  strengthened  it.  The  Creator  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  w^as  but  a  Nuremberg  toymaker 
compared  to  the  builder  of  an  Atlantic  liner  when 
contrasted  with  the  Creator  revealed  in  the  writings 
of  Darwin."  The  remark  which  sounded  heretical  in 
1882  is  a  commonplace  to-day. 

When  Canon  Liddon  in  St.  Paul's  pulpit 
ventured  to  suggest  that  Darwin  had  strengthened 
instead  of  demolishing  the  argument  from  Design,  he 
was  savagely  criticised.  One  famous  judge  and  con- 
troversialist of  those  days  proceeded  to  demolish 
Liddon  in  a  down-thump  article  which  set  forth  in  all 
seriousness  two  theses.  The  first  was  that  if  any  man 
said  he  believed  in  Darwin  and  professed  to  beheve 
at  the  same  time  m  the  existence  of  a  God  he  might 
be  an  honest  man,  but  he  was  demonstrably  a  fool. 
The   second   thesis   was   that   if    any   man   said  he 


believed  in  Darwin  and  professed  to  believe  in 
t'ne  Christian  religion  he  was  manifestly  a  knave  and 
a  liar.  So  strenuous  and  so  confident  were  the 
Agnostics  of  those  days.  The  timorous  and  short- 
sighted clerics  in  their  alarm  had  made  a  present  of 
Darwin  to  the  unbelievers,  and  the  latter  naturally  re- 
sented with  clamorous  outcry  the  belated  attempt  to  re- 
claim him  for  the  other  side.  But  it  was  not  only  clerics 
.and  Agnostics  who  really  beheved  that  Darwinism  was 
destructive  of  religious  belief.  Mr.  Waggett  quotes 
from  Romanes's  "  Candid  Examination  of  Theism " 
the  following  amazing  declaration  :  "  Never  in  the 
history  of  man  has  so  terrific  a  calamity  befallen  the 
race  as  that  which  all  who  look  may  now  (viz.,  incon- 
sequence of  the  scientific  victory  of  Darwin)  behold 
advancing  as  a  deluge  black  with  destruction,  resist- 
less in  might,  uprooting  our  most  cherished  hopes, 
engulfing  our  most  precious  creed,  and  burying  our 
highest  life  in  mindless  destruction." 

Those  good  people  who,  with  a  certain  well-known 
latter-day  evangelist,  declared  that  the  whole  edifice 
of  Christianity  would  crumble  into  ruin  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  universe  had  not  been  created  in  six 
days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  naturally  regarded  Dar- 
win as  the  Destroyer.  But  even  the  clergy  have  now 
come  to  see  that  he  was  a  Revealer.  Mr.  Waggett 
bears  repeated  testimony  to  the  immense  obligations 
under  which  Darwin  has  laid  the  Christian  Church. 
"  Before  he  arose,"  says  Mr.  Waggett,  "  our  theism 
was  not  sufficiently  theistic.  The  stimulus  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  produced  in  the  long  run 
vigour  as  well  as  flexibility  in  the  doctrine  of  Creation 
and  of  man."  Science  has  been  a  more  courageous 
interpreter  of  God  than  those  who  professed  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  religion  : — 

For  science,  the  Divine  must  be  constant,  operative  every- 
where and  in  every  quality  and  power,  in  environment  and 
in  organism,  in  stimulus  and  in  reaction,  in  variation  and  in 
struggle,  in  hereditary  equilibrium  and  in  the  unstable  state  of 
species,  equally  present  on  both  sides  of  every  strain,  in  all 
pressures  and  in  all  resistances  ;  in  short,  in  the  general  wonder 
of  life  and  the  world.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Divine  Power 
must  be  for  religious  faith. 

Darwin,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  rediscovered 
for  modern  men  the  Almighty,  and  to  have  re-estab- 
lished on  scientific  grounds  the  faith  of  man  in  the 
infinite  power  and  unsearchable  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  and  the  Sustainer  of  the  Universe.  So  Mr. 
Waggett  tells  us  we  find  faith  positively  strengthened 
and  more  fully  expressed. 

Wherein  has  Darwin  strengthened  our  faith?  He 
has,  in  the  first  place,  enormously  heightened  the  sense 
of  the  marvel  and  the  miracle  of  the  world.  The 
Psalmist,  who  in  one  of  the  sublimest  of  Hebrew 
poems  sang  the  praises  of  Him  who  maketh  the 
clouds  His  chariots,  and  who  walketh  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  expressed  for  his  day  and  generation  the 
same  panting  wonder  of  awe  and  amazement  which 
men  experience  when  Darwin  takes  them  behind  the 
veil  and  shows  them  the  great  Thaumaturgist  at  work 
ceaselessly   aeon   after    a^on,    making   and  remaking 
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worlds,  evolving  species,  and  steadily  working  out 
His  great  design.  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  tells  a 
story  of  how^  Jesus  in  His  boyhood  performed  the 
miracle  of  fashioning  sparrows  out  of  clay  and  then 
endowing  them  with  life.  That  kind  of  toymaking— 
how  infinitely  insignificant  in  wonder  and  in  majesty 
compared  with  the  making  of  real  sparrows  which  is 
going  on  in  a  million  nests  at  this  moment !  The  direct 
action  of  the  fingers  of  a  God  to  puddle  clay  and 
model  bird  by  bird  is  a  paltry  mechanic  device  com- 
pared with  the  power  that  out  of  a  tiny  egg  can 
fashion  the  eye,  the  lungs,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
bird.  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works  !  in 
wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all." 

But  this  brings  me  immediately  to  the  second  great 
service  Darwin  has  rendered  to  mankind.  The 
Psalmist,  accurately  expressing  the  belief  of  his  day 
and  generation,  used  the  past  tense.  "  In  wisdom  hast 
Thou  made  them  all."  In  like  manner  the  English 
i)oet  tells  how  the  simple  Christian,  after  surveying 
the  vast  firmament  radiant  with  the  splendour  of 
galaxies  of  suns,  declares  "  My  Father  made  them 
all."  Darwin  changed  the  past  tense  into  the  pre- 
sent. Not  "  Thou  hast  made."  Not  "  my  Father 
made."  But  "  Thou  art  making,"  and  "  my  Father  is 
making."  So  Jesus  said,  "  My  Father  worketh  even 
until  now." 

Owing  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first  two 
verses  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  world 
before  Darwin  had  a  vague  kind  of  a  conception  that 
the  Creation  was  a  remote  event,  that  the  world  and 
all  that  is  therein  was  manufactured  complete  in  the 
six  days  or  periods,  and  that  after  this  the  Almighty, 
having  made  the  universe  and  wound  it  up,  left  it  to 
go  by  itself.     For  was  it  not  written  : — 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished  and  all  the 
host  of  them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  His  work, 
which  He  had  made,  and  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
the  work  which  He  had  made. 

Against  this  theory  of  the  Creation  having  been 
finished  long  ago,  Darwin  brought  the  fact  that  the 
Creation  and  the  re-creation  are  going  on  all  day  and 
all  night.  There  is  no  rest  in  the  sense  of  a  cessation 
from  the  action  which  is  ever  re-shaping  the  world. 

A  third  immense  gain  which  mankind  owes  to 
Darwin  is  the  enormous  extension  which  he  gave  to 
the  conception  of  brotherhood.  Paul  told  the  men 
of  Athens  that  "  God  that  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein,  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and 
all  things,  and  hath  made  of  one  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Darwin  has  taught  us  that  not  only  all  nations,  but 
all  creatures  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  are  kin  by 
heredity.  St.  Francis  spoke  of  his  little  brothers  the 
birds  ;  but  Darwin  has  taught  us  to  recognise  our 
brotherhood  with  the .  despised  earthworm,  the 
universal  gardener  of  the  world.  Nay,  he  has  gone 
even  further.  He  had,  as  he  tells  us,  a  "  delight  in 
exalting  plants  in  the  scale  of  organised  beings."  We 
are  all  parts  one  of  another.     The  same  life  that  is  in 


us  is  in  the  i)]ant.  The  gfasses  and  the  trees  have 
to  struggle  f(;r  life  even  as  we.  And  everywhere 
they  are  united  to  us  by  the  one  universal  sacrament 
of  sex. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  benefit  conferred  by 
Darwin  upon  the  human  race  was  the  way  in  which 
he  revealed  what  had  heretofore  been  the  wistful 
dream  of  mankind,  the  longed-for  ideal  of  the 
philosopher,  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  Saints  as 
the  actual  working  law  of  the  universe.  Carrying  the 
horizon  of  the  past  backward  into  the  vast  and  incalcul- 
able spaces  of  unrecorded  time,  he  showed  that  from 
the  first  germ  of  life  upon  this  planet  there  had  been 
constant  progress.  Nature  who,  as  Ibsen  said,  is  not 
economical,  is  never  immobile.  From  the  first 
moment  that  God  breathed  life  into  matter  the 
onward  march  of  progress  began,  and  despite  all 
disillusions,  all  disappointments,  the  great  law  works 
unceasing.  From  the  Pithecanthropos  to  Plato  what 
a  vast  etape  in  the  evolutionary  pilgrimage,  and  still 
the  end  is  not  yet ! 

And  as  the  corollary  of  this  truth,  we  began  to  see 
the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  of  evil,  to  take  a 
wider  view  of  the  working  of  the  Divine  Providence. 
We  came  to  understand  that  nature  "red  in  tooth 
and  claw,"  instead  of  shrieking  in  ravin  against  the 
milder  creeds,  was  herself  the  stern  handmaid  of  the 
evolutionary  law.  Nay  more,  Darwin  for  the  first 
time  compelled  mankind  to  realise  that  Death,  so  far 
from  being  the  ruthless  destroyer,  was  the  winnowing 
fan  in  the  hand  of  infinite  Wisdom  for  the  elimination 
of  the  imperfect  type  in  order  to  secure  that  the  future 
should  be  to  the  fit. 

The  law  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  having  as  its 
result  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  does  not  always  result 
in  the  survival  of  what  seems  the  aesthetically  or 
ethically  best.  No  one  proclaimed  more  loudly  than 
Huxley  the  conflict  that  may  arise  between  the  cosmic 
and  the  ethic  law.  But  the  Darwinian  doctrine 
undoubtedly  gave  for  the  first  time  a  foundation  for 
confidence  in  the  law  of  continuous  and  unending  pro- 
gress which,  as  our  religion  is  optimism,  tends  directly 
and  powerfully  to  underpin  the  edifice  of  Faith. 

The  Darwinian  Genesis  among  moderns  has  super- 
seded the  Genesis  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  new 
Genesis  even  more  than  its  predecessor  familiarises 
man  with  the  conception  of  an  Infinite  Almighty 
Force  from  whom  all  life  comes,  in  whom  all  life  lies, 
and  by  whom  through  the  eternal  ages  the  great  law 
of  ordered  progress  is  being  ceaselessly  fulfilled,  if 
it  be  objected  that  Darwin  has  given  no  complete 
account  of  the  nature  and  the  personality  of  the  In- 
finite, the  reply  is  that  he  is  in  this  no  whit  worse  than 
Moses  or  any  other  Seer  or  Revealer  of  old  time.  For 
"  who  by  searching  can  find  out  God"?  "Who  only 
hath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man 
can  approach  unto,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can 
see,  to  whom  be  honour  and  power  everlasting.  Amen." 

It  may  be  objected  that  Darwin  himself  never 
expressed  anything  approaching  to  the  glowing  fervour 
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of  the  Psalmist's  faith.  "  Disbehef "  (in  revealed 
religion),  he  tells  us,  "  crept  over  me  at  a  very  slow 
rate,  but  was  at  last  complete.  The  rate  was  so  slow 
that  1  felt  no  distress."  Again  he  said,  "  the  mystery 
of  the  beginning  of  all  things  is  insoluble  by  us,  and 
I  for  one  must  te  content  to  remain  an  Agnostic." 
But,  as  he  told  Asa  Gray,  it  was  always  painful  to 
him  to  have  to  enter  into  discussion  of  religious 
problems.  He  had,  he  said,  no  intention  of  writing 
atheistically.  "  As  for  myself,"  he  wrote  when  con- 
templating his  life-work,  "  I  believe  that  I  have  acted 
rightly  in  steadily  following  and  devoting  my  life  to 
Science.  1  feel  no  remorse  from  having  committed 
any  great  sin,  but  have  often  and  often  regretted  that 
I  have  not  done  more  direct  good  to  my  fellow- 
creatures."  But  even  Mr.  Waggett  is  constrained  to 
say  that  Darwin  "  has  in  fact  rendered  substantial 
service  to  interests  bound  up  with  the  daily  conduct 
and  hopes  of  common  men  ;  for  his  work  has  led  to 
improvements  in  the  preaching  of  the  Christian 
faith." 

The  well-known  passage  in  "  The  Excursion  '  recurs 
to  the  mind  in  which  the  sage,  after  recalling  how  the 
murmur,  of  the  sea   dwells  in  the  convolutions  of  a 
smooth-lipped  shell,  tells  the  Solitary  :— 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
L,  to  the  ear  of  faith  ;  and  there  are  times, 


I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.     Here  you  stand, 
Adore  and  worship  when  you  know  it  not, 
Pious  beyond  the  intailion  oj  your  thought. 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  ivilt. 

Another  objection  that  will  be  taken  by  many  is 
that  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  Evolution  by  the 
process  of  natural  .selection  tends  directly  to  un 
righteousness,  and  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  teaches  mercy  and  compas- 
sion. "  I  am  a  Darwinian,"  said  Rhodes  ;  "  I  don't 
believe  the  world  was  made  for  Portuguese  and 
pigmies."  And  thereon  he  founded  his  ethical  justi- 
fication for  painting  as  much  of  the  world's  map 
red  as  he  could.  The  iron  law  which  eliminates 
the  unfit  and  is  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger 
side  seems  to  supply  a  precedent  for  a  ruthless 
Imperialism  and  to  lend  some  countenance  to  the 
pestilent  heresies  of  Nietzsche  and  his  disciples. 
Professor  Bougie  in  his  essay  on  "  Darwinism  and 
Sociology "  says  the  conception  of  Nature  as  an 
immense  arena  in  which  all  living  beings  are 
gladiators  "  was  well  adapted  to  feed  the  stream  of 
pessimistic  thought  and  it  furnished  to  the  apologists 
of  war  in  particular  new  arguments.  In  another 
quarter  it  appeared  to  turn  mankind  away  for  ever 
from  humanitarian  dreams."  But,  as  he  points  out, 
CoUectivists  and  Socialists  have  found  in  Darwinism 
stimulus  and  suggestion,  and  M.  Tarde  has  proved 
that  is  quite  possible  to  express  in  Darwinian 
terms,  with  the  necessary  transpositions,  one  of  the 
most  idealistic  sociologies  that  have  ever  been  con- 
structed. What  is  more  striking  still  is  the  fact  that 
the  spread  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine  has  been 
coincident  with  the  development  in  every  country 
where  Darwin's  books  are  read  of  a  humanitarian 
spirit.  The  year  before  the  jubilee  of  the  publication 
of  "The  Origin  of  Species"  witnessed  the  granting 
of  old-age  pensions.  That  puts  the  antithesis  in  a 
nutshell. 

But  even  if  we  admit  this  sombre  side  of  Darwinism, 
it  must  be  admitteti  that  it  aftbrds  a  very  close  and 
significant  parallel  to  the  sombre  side  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  iron  law  of  the  elimination  of  the 
unfit  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  not  laid  down 
in  the  Pentateuch  in  Darwinian  phraseology.  But 
the  earlier  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
afford  us  a  long-continued  series  of  object-lessons  in 
which  history,  teaching  by  example,  holds  up  before 
the  eyes  of  successive  generations  the  spectacle  of  the 
Darwinian  process  in  full  operation.  What  Darwin 
called  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  the  Biblical  writers 
called  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites.  "  The 
saints  shall  inherit  the  earth  "  was  the  earlier  form  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Even 
Rhodes,  Darwinian  though  he  was,  had  a  sufficiently 
developed  ethical  sense  to  revolt  against  the  cold- 
blooded slaughter  of   Agag,  Saul's  prisoner,  by  the 
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hand  of  Samuel  the  prophet.  Yet  it  was  because 
Saul  had  spared  Agag,  although  "  the  Lord  had  said, 
Go  and  utterly  destroy  the  sinners,  the  Amalekites, 
and  fight  against  them  until  they  be  consumed,"  that 
the  Lord  rejected  him  from  being  King  of  Israel. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  the  early  days  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom  that  the  iron  law  was  ruthlessly  applied. 
There  is  no  more  exultant  strain  of  mingled  piety  and 
poetry  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  world  than 
that  in  the  book  of  the  prophesies  of  Isaiah.  But  in 
all  the  literature  of  the  world  is  there  a  more  terrible 
chapter  than  that  which  begins  : — 

The  burden  of  Babylon,  which  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  did 
see.  Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  cruel  both  with 
wrath  and  fierce  anger,  to  lay  the  land  desolate  :  and  he  shall 
destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of  it.  Every  one  that  is  found 
shall  be  thrust  through  ;  and  every  one  that  is  joined  unto  them 
shall  fall  by  the  sword.  Their  children  also  shall  be  dashed  to 
pieces  before  their  eyes  ;  their  houses  shall  be  spoiled,  and  their 
wives  ravished.  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  .shall  be  as  when  God  over- 
threw Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

All  of  which  is  to  this  day  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches  with  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures.    The  pot  has  no  right  to  call  the  ketde  black. 

Of  course,  Darwm  did  not  invent  the  idea  which  is  for 
ever  associated  with  his  name.  Professor  Thomson 
sums  up  the  truth  fairly  well  as  follows  : — 

The  idea  of  organic  evolution,  older  than  Aristotle,  slowly 
developed  from  the  stage  of  suggestion  to  the  stage  of  verifica- 
tion, and  the  first  convincing  verification  was  Darwin's  ;  from 
being  an  d  priori  anticipation  it  has  become  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Nature,  and  Darwin  is  still  the  chief  interpreter;  from 
being  a  model  interpretation  it  has  advanced  to  the  rank"  of  a 
causal  theory,  the  most  convincing  part  of  which  men  will  never 
cease  to  call  Darwinism. 

II.— GOSPEL. 

The  Law  is  the  schoolmaster,  said  St.  Paul,  to  lead 
us  to  Christ.  The  Old  Testament,  with  its  gory  mas- 
sacres, imprecatory  Psalms,  and  fierce  outpourings  of 
savage  fury  against  the  heathen,  was  the  rubble-work 
foundation  on  which  was  reared  the  Christian  faith. 
First  Moses,  then  Christ.  This  combination  of  Law 
and  Love  constitutes  the  whole  of  Life. 

What  I  wish  particularly  to  emphasise  in  this 
article  is  the  fact  that  although  Darwin  himself  but 
dimly  perceived  the  full  significance  of  his  own 
doctrine,  he  did  in  the  most  remarkable  way  com- 
plete what  may  be  described  as  his  Old  Testament  of 
Organic  Evolution  by  Natural  Selection  by  his  New 
Testament  of  Sexual  Selection,  If  the  law  which  he 
proclaimed  on  his  Sinai  was  that  of  the  Survival  of 
the  Fittest,  the  gospel  of  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
the  refining  and  redemptive  law  of  Sex. 

Many  years  ago,  in  an  essay  on  "  The  True  Basis 
of  the  New  Catholicism,"  I  stated  this  Darwinian 
Gospel  in  terms  which  still  seem  to  me  to  embody 
the  true  doctrine.     I  wrote  : — 

The  one  universal  and  unfailing  lever  of  development  and 
evolution  is  the  supreme  potency  of  sex.  This  strange  and  inex- 
plicable attraction  which  asserts  itself  as  imperiously  in  the 
lowest  amoeba,  as  in  the  more  highly  developed  mammal,  is  the 
silent    but   omnipresent   motor  which  impels  us  upward.   .  .   . 


From  sex,  directly  and  indirectly,  spring  society,  civilisation, 
the  acts,  the  laws,  nay,  even  religion  itself  is  but  the  highest 
privilege  of  that  tap-root  of  the  world  which  asserts  itself  in  the 
subtle  attraction  of  sex.  Sex,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
original  Sinai  of  natural  religion.  It  is  the  one  universal  witness 
which  the  Father  has  provided  for  Himself  among  all  His  children. 
There  is  no  speech,  no  language  where  its  voice  is  not  heard. 
On  that  foundation,  as  on  the  primeval  bedrock  of  the  universe, 
all  the  great  religions  have  been  reared.  The  infinite  ascending 
spiral  which  Mazzini  saw  leading  from  matter  up  to  God  springs 
from  the  rudest  and  simplest  forms  of  the  sex  impulse,  and  if 
the  seers  and  prophets  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  were  divinely 
inspired,  it  has  its  culmination  between  the  Creator  and  the 
Creature  which  as  a  supreme  metaphor  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  union  between  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride. 

In  his  interesting  essay  on  "  The  Value  of  Colour  in 
the  Struggle  for  Life"  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton,  Hope  Professor 
'  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  inclined  to 
attribute  Darwin's  discovery  of  the  law  of  sexual 
selection  to  a  period  "  not  many  years  after "  the 
sudden  flash  of  insight  which  in  October,  1838,  gave 
to  him  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection.  The  earliest 
statement  of  the  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  in 
1858,  when  Darwin  stated  its  fundamental  principles 
"  clearly  and  sufficiently  "  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Linnaean  Society.  After  describing  the  natural  means 
of  selection,  Darwin  said  : — 

There  is  a  second  agency  at  work  in  most  unisexual  animals, 
tending  to  produce  the  same  effect,  namely,  the  struggle  of  the 
males  for  the  females.  These  struggles  are  generally  decided 
by  the  law  of  battle,  but  in, the  case  of  birds,  apparently,  by  -.he 
charms  of  their  song,  by  their  beauty  or  their  power  of  court- 
ship, as  in  the  dancing  rock-thrush  of  Guiana.  The  most 
vigorous  and  healthy  males,  implying  perfect  adaptation,  must 
generally  gain  the  victory  in  their  contests.  This  kind  of  selec- 
tion, however,  is  less  rigorous  than  the  other ;  it  does  not 
require  the  death  of  the  less  successful,  but  gives  to  them  fewer 
descendants. — "Darwin  and  Modern  Science,"  p.  295. 

Weismann,  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Selection 
Theory,"  thus  defines  the  ditference  between 
Genesis  and  Gospel  in  the  Darwinian  Scripture  : — 

NaUiral  selection  chooses  out  for  reproduction  the  individuals 
that  are  best  equipped  for  the  struggle  of  existence,  and  it  does 
so  at  every  stage  of  development ;  it  thus  improves  the  species 
in  all  its  stages  and  forms.  Sexual  selection  operates  only  on 
individuals  that  are  already  capable  of  reproduction,  and  does  so 
only  in  relation  to  the  attainment  of  reproduction.  It  arises 
from  the  rivalry  of  one  sex,  usually  the  male,  for  the  possession 
of  the  other,  usually  the  female.  Its  influence  can  therefore 
only  directly  affect  one  sex,  in  that  it  equips  it  better  for  attaining 
possession  of  the  other.  -lb.  p.  43. 

Professor  Schwalbe,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Descent 
of  Man,"  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Gospel. 
He  says  : — 

On  a  very  detailed  investigation  in  regard  to  secondary  sexual 
character  in  the  animal  series  Darwin  founded  a  new  theory, 
that  of  sexual  selection.  With  astonishing  patience  he  gathered 
together  an  immense  mass  of  material,  and  showed,  in  regard  to 
Arthropods  and  Vertebrates,  the  wide  distribution  of  secondary 
characters,  which  develop  almost  exclusively  in  the  male,  and 
which  enable  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  get  the  better  of  his 
rivals  in  the  struggle  for  the  female  by  the  greater  perfection  of 
his  weapons,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  offer  greater  allurements 
to  the  female  through  the  higher  development  of  decorative 
characters,  of  song,  or  of  scent-producing  glands.  The  best 
equipped  males  will  thus  crowd  out  the  less  well-equipped  in  thd 
matter  of  reproduction,  and  thus  the  relevant  characters  will  be 
increased  and   perfected    through    sexual    selection.       It    is,    of 
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course,  a  necessary  assumption  that  tnese  secondary  sexual 
characters  may  be  transmitted  to  the  female,  although  perhaps 
in  rudimentary  form. — P.  116. 

I  began  this  article  on  old  May  Day,  when  all 
Nature  "was  thrilling  responsive  to  the  first  ardent 
kisses  of  the  sun.  In  the  porch  in  my  cottage  the 
first  brood  of  robins,  five  in  all,  were  just  taking  wing. 
For  a  whole  month  the  redbreasts  had  laboured  with 
unceasing  toil  first  to  build  the  cunningly- devised 
nest,  lined  with  horsehair  within  and  sestheticaliy 
decorated  with  withered  leaves  without,  and  then  to 
rear  the  brood  which  they  had  warmed  into  hfe  from 
the  eggs.  From  early  morning  till  dewy  eve  the 
parent  birds  had  spent  the  livelong  day  in  constant 
trips  to  and  fro  between  the  garden  and  the  porch, 
freight-laden  with  juicy  caterpillars  to  fill  the  five 
gaping  yellow  beaks  within.  The  patient  altruism  of 
the  older  birds,  which  made  a  joy  of  labour,  contrasted 
forcibly  with  the  indifferent  selfish  life  of  the  unmated 
birds — fortunately  few  in  number — who  exerted  them- 
selves solely  to  satisfy  their  own  wants.  Whence  the 
difference?  Whence  this  loving  service,  which  had 
as  the  result  the  five  vigorous  nestlings  which  before 
the  sun  set  had  left  the  nest  for  ever  ?  From  what 
came  this  mighty  irresistible  impulse  to  labour  for 
others,  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  these 
callow  nestlings  ? 

The  answer  was  written  in  the  golden  blaze  of  the 
broom,  in  the  rose-lipped  buds  of  the  apple-blossom, 
in  the  blossom  of  the  lilac,  in  the  song  of  the  birds, 
nay,  even  in  the  murmur  of  the  bees,  these  ministeis 
of  Hymen  who,  in  order  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  his  Temple,  have  unsexed  themselves— 
surely  the  first  and  most  useful  order  of  celibate 
clergy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

To  quote  from  Mr.  Grant  x\llen,  himself  a  fervent 
Darwinian  : — 

Everything  high  and  ennobling  in  our  nature  springs  directly 
out  of  the  sexual  instinct.  Its  alliance  is  wholly  with  whatever 
is  purest  and  most  beautiful  within  us.  To  it  we  owe  our  love 
of  bright  colours,  graceful  form,  melodious  sound,  rhythmical 
'  motion.  To  it  we  owe  the  evolution  of  music,  of  poetry,  of 
romance,  o{  belles  lettres,  the  evolution  of  painting,  of  sculpture, 
of  decorative  art,  of  dramatic  entertainment.  To  it  we  owe  the 
entire  existence  of  our  aesthetic  sense,  which  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  a  secondary  sex-attribute.  From  it  springs  the  love  of 
beauty  ;  around  it  all  beautiful  arts  still  circle  as  their  centre. 
Its  subtle  aroma  pervades  all  literature.  And  to  it  we  owe  the 
paternal,  maternal,  and  marital  relations  ;  the  growth  ot  the 
affections,  the  love  of  little  pattering  feet  and  baby  laughter. 

"  From  sex,"  continues  Grant  Allen,  "  arises  every- 
thing noblest  and  loveliest  in  the  world  around  us. 
Look  at  nature  in  the  bulk,  and  see  how  truly  this  is 
so.  The  song  of  birds,  the  chirp  of  insects,  feathers 
and  fur,  crests  and  antlers,  the  may  in  the  hedgerows, 
the  heather  on  the  hillsides,  the  berries  on  the  holly, 
the  crmison  fruit  of  the  yew,  the  apple  tree  laden  with 
blushing  blossoms  in  spring  and  with  blushing  fruit  in 
autumn— all  alike  owe  their  beauty  to  se.xual  needs 
and  a'sthetic  preferences.  If  you  go  on  a  country 
walk,  almost  every  fair  object  that  attracts  your  eyes, 
from  the  gorse  to  the  ladybird,  from  the  stately  heron 


to  the  daisy  on  the  common,  attracts  them  in  virtue 
of  some  sexual  adornment." 

The  song  of  the  nightingale  or  of  Shelley's  skylark  is  a  song 
that  has  been  acquired  by  the  bird  himself  to  charm  the  ears  ui 
his  attentive  partner.  The  Chirp  of  the  cricket,  the  cheerful 
note  of  the  grasshopper,  the  twittering  of  the  sparrow,  the 
pleasant  caw  of  the  rookery— all  these,  as  Darwin  showed,  are 
direct  products  of  sexual  selection.  Every  pleasant  sound  that 
greets  our  ears  from  hedge  or  copse  in  a  summer  walk  has  the 
selfsame  origin.  If  we  were  io  take  away  from  the  country  the 
music  conferred  upon  it  by  the  sense  of  sex,  we  should  have 
taken  away  every  vocal  charm  it  possesses,  save  the  murmur  of 
the  brooks'  and  the  whispering  of  the  breeze  through  the  leaves 
at  evening.  No  thrush,  no  linnet,  no  blackbird  would  be  left 
us.  Without  love-calls  the  music  of  the  fields  would  be  mute, 
the  forest  would  be  silent. 

'Tis  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  all  things.  For 
the  mainspring  of  the  life  of  the  world  is  Love,  and 
Sex  is  the  sceptre  of  the  Lord  of  Life. 

III.— APOCALYPSE. 
For  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  fall  of  the  modern 
Babylon  we  must   turn    not  to  the   pages  of  Darwin, 
but  to  those  of  other  writers  who  temper  the  glowing 
visions  of  progress  conjured  up   by    the    Darwinian 
doctrine  by   lurid  pictures   of  the  decadence  of  the 
race   owing   to  various   factors  of  environment  and 
selfi.shness.     One  of  the  most  sombre  foreshadowings 
is   based    upon   the    gradual   changes  in    the  atmo- 
sphere of  our  planet  brought  about  by  the  increasing 
loss  of   moisture  and  the  consequent   return   of  the 
glacial   epoch.     Mr.    Andrew    Lang    alludes  to    this 
epoch  as  that  of  the  new  and  true  millennium — when 
"  Equality  shall  reign  indeed,  and  the  Rich  shall  be 
with  us  no  more."     But  that  will  not  be — 
Till  slowly  from  the  wrinkled  skies 
The  fireless  frozen  Sun  shall  wane, 
Nor  Summer  corjie  with  golden  grain  ; 

Till  men  be  glad,  'mid  frost  and  snow, 
To  live  such  equal  lives  of  pain, 
As  now  the  hutted  Eskimo  ! 
Mr.  Sidney  Low,  in  a  very  powerful  paper  on  "  The 
Ultimate     Man,"    contributed    to     the     Westmitistcr 
Gaze^U  of  May  ist,  describes  "the  men   and  women 
of  the  future  "  as  follows  : — 

They  were  dark  and  small  and  very  dirty ;  their  long  and 
matted  hair  hung  over  their  bare  shoulders  ;  their  clothing  was 
filthy  rags ;  they  had  the  hungry  eyes  of  animals,  and,  like 
animals,  they  rooted  among  the  shards  and  fragments  of  the 
buried  city.  They  were,  in  fact,  savages  of  an  extremely 
degraded  type. 

That  was  long  before  the  glacial  epoch  which 
wiped  the  human  race  out  to  its  last  survivor. 

Here  is  Mr.  Low's  horrible  picture  of  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages — the  ultimate  man  : — 

Something  crawled  from  a  cavern  just  under  a  ledge  of  ice 
and  rock  opposite  the  spectators.  It  looked  at  first  sight  like 
a  large  and  hairy  baboon,  but  it  had  girt  round  its  middle  the 
undressed  pelt  of  an  animal.  Its  own  lim.bs  and  shoulders  were 
covered  with  a  fell  of  hair,  almost  as  thick  and  shaggy  as  that 
of  the  slaughtered  beast.  It  stooped  and  grovelled  as  it  walked, 
using,  indeed,  the  hands  almost  as  much  as  the  feet  ;  but  pre- 
sently from  some  hiding-place  in  the  rock  it  di^w  forth  a  piece 
of  meat,  raw  and  nearly  putrid,  and  squatting  on  its  haunches 
began  to  eat.  It  growled  like  a  wolf  as  it  tore  at  the  hunks  of 
flesh,  while  the  blood  ran  down  over  the  shoulders  and  dripped 
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A    Slave-Madonna    and    Child. 

("En  Slavinde  med  sit  Barn.") 

from  the  jaws  and  crimsoned  the  claw-like  brown  hands,  and 
streaked  "the  hideous  bestial  face,  the  face  that  had  lost  its  fore- 
head, and  merged  most  of  its  other  features  into  a  huge  prog- 
nathous jaw  and  the  mouth  of  a  gorilla.  The  creature  mowed 
and  grunted  as  it  gorged  itself,  and  the  Professor  surveyed  it 
with  a  growing  horror. 

"  Who,"  he  said,  "  is  this?  " 
"That,  my  dear  Professor,  is  the  Ultimate  Man." 
Such   an   appalling  vision   might  well  fill   us  with 
despair  if  we  accept  the  purely  material  hypothesis 
and  regard  the  physical  man  as  all.    But  to  those  who 
regard  bodies  of  the  human  race  as  being  but  as  it  were 
peripatetic  prisons  for  the  completion  by  successive 
incarnations   of   the   evolution    of  the    soul,   such  a 
prospect  appears  less  awful.     For 
it  would  mean  that  the  process  of 
purification     and     education     was 
complete,  and  Mr.  Low's  "  Ultimate 
Man"    would  merely  be  the   last 
solitary   prison-house   of  the  flesh 
that   needed   to   be  employed  for 
the  discipline  of  the  soul. 

Miss  Jane  Ellen  Harrison,  in  her 
very  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
paper  on  "  The  Influence  of  Dar- 
winism on  the  Study  of  Religions," 
hints  not  obscurely  at  this  element 
of  Light  irradiating  the  Darkness  as 
St.  John's  vision  of  the  Heavenly 
City,  the  new  Jerusalem,  stands 
out  against  the  aj)palling  horrors 
of  his  vision  of  the  Fall  of  Babylon 
and  the  Second  Death.  After 
asserting  that  religious  phenomena 
result  from  two  delusive  processes. 
Miss  Harrison  says  : — 

Is  religion  then  entirely  a  delusion  ? 
I  think  not.  Every  dogma  religion  has 
hitherto  produced  is  probably  false,  but 
for  all  that  the  religious  or  mystical  spirit 
may  be  the  only  way  of  apprehending 
some  things,  and   these  of  enormous  im- 


Man  and  Woman. 

("  To  Mennesker."     By  St.  Binding.) 


portance  .  .  .  Religious  students  are  still  hampered  liy  nicdia-val- 
isms  such  as  Body  and  Soul,  and  by  t-he  perhaps  scarcely  les- 
mythological  segregations  of  Intellect,  Emotion,  Will.  But  new- 
facts  are  accumulating  (see  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Society  fir 
Psychical  Research,"  London,  passim — and  especially  vols,  vii.-- 
XV.  For  a  valuable  collection  of  the  phenomena  of  mysticism, 
see  William  James'  "  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience"),  fact- 
about  the  formation  and  flux  of  personality  and  the  relatici^s 
between  the  conscious  and  the  subconscious.  Any  momeni 
some  great  imagination  may  leap  out  int©  the  dark,  touch  the 
secret  places  of  life,  lay  bare  the  cardinal  mystery  of  the 
marriage  of  the  spatial  with  the  non-spatial.  It  is,  I  venture  to 
think, "  towards  the  apprehension  of  such  mysteries,  not  by 
reason  only,  but  by  man's  whole  person- 

ality,  that  the  religious  spirit  in  the -course 

^  of  its   evolution   through   ancient   magic 

and  modern  mysticism  is  ever  blindly  yet  \ 
persistently  moving.     Be  this  as  it  may,  '' 
i^  l)y  thinking  of  religion  in  the  light 
evolution,  not  as  a  revelation   given 
as  a  rcaliU- faite,  but  as  a  process,  and 
is  so  only,  I  think,  that  we  attain  to 
spirit  of  real   patience   and   tolerance, 
P.  5". 

For  readers  who  require  some- 
thing less  abstract  than  Miss 
Harrison's  "  Marriage  of  the 
Spatial  with  the  Non-Spatial," 
Miss  E.  Katherine  Bates  has  pro- 
vided much  food  for  thought  in 
her      new      volume 


The  Harpy  of  "Voluptuous  Sterility. 
(La  Baiser.     By  Christophe.) 


new  volume,  "  Psychical 
Science  and  Christianity  "  (Werner 
I^aurie.  6s.).  It  is  a  brave  and 
earnest  attempt  to  prepare  for  the 
constructive  work  of  the  future  by 
showing  to  those  who  halt  and 
linger  behind,  that  the  great 
Realities  of  spiritual  existence 
survive  all  storm  and  strain  and 
all  temporary  manifestations  which^ 
threaten  the    shipwreck  of   Faiths 
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Miss  Bates  states  her  point  of  view  in  the  following 
sentences  : — 

The  old  garmenis  of  hard  and  fast  Theological  creeds  are 
outcrrown,  having  served  their  necessary  purpose  m  the  pa>t. 
Modern  discoveries  and  modern  freedom  of  thought  prove  this 

^Xhtnfircr'eeds  stands  the  Eternal  Father-the  Eternal 
Love  :  and  the  Logos  who  comes  forth  to  teach  us  this,  and 
whom  we  call  The  Christ. 

It  is  possible  that  from  the  Laboratory  of  the  Bio- 
logist there  may  soon  be  forthcoming  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  theory  that  all  organic  life  is  a 
descent  into  matter  of  three  dimensions  from  the 
fourth  dimensional  plane.  Nor  need  we  despair  ol 
securing  sooner  or  later  scientific  verification  of  the 
intuition  of  Alfred  Russel  AVallace,  who,  as  Professor 
Schwalbe  complains,  "  admitted  everything  in  regard 
to  the  morphological  descent  of  man,  but  maintained 
in  a  mystic  way^that  something  of  a  spiritual  nature 
must  have  been  added  to  what  man  inherited  from 
animal  ancestors."  This  view,  which  Darwin  dis- 
missed as  "  incredibly  strange,"  may  ere  long  be 
accepted  as  vindicating  the  superior  insight  of  Wallace 
over  Darwin. 

IDEAL    LOVE    AND    PARENTAGE. 

But  leaving  these  high  and  abstruse  themes,  we 
return  to  more  familiar  planes  when  we  pick  up  the 
admirable  little  book  which  Mr.  William  Piatt  has 
iust  written  on  "  Love  and  Parentage  :  a  Practical 
Ideal "  Yellon,  Williams  and  Co.).  Mr.  Piatt  has 
long  been  known  as  a  whole-souled,  pure-minded 
devotee  of  Ideal  Parentage.  In  his  new  book,  after 
deploring  the  flippant  irreverence  of  Society  in  pre- 
sence of  the  great  sacred  facts  of  Nature,  Mr.  Piatt 
exclaims  :  "  We  need  a  Phallic  religion,  a  cult  of  the 
honour  and  decency  of  true  passional  love."  Phallic 
reli-ion  is  an  ill  phrase.  There  is  too  much  Phallus 
worship;  but  what  Mr.  Piatt  really  means  is  the 
worship  of  the  mother  and  the  child.  In  his  last 
chapter  on  "  Neo-Malthusianism "  he  maintains  that 
we  are  all  on  the  down-grade  :— 

The  woman  of  to-day  is  losing  the  mother-feeling  faster  than 
she  is  losing  the  mother-milk.  .  .  .  What  are  these  creatures 
who  shudder  at  birth  and  have  no  mnate  sympathy  wUh 
the  child  '  They  are  sexual  degenerates.  Their  sex  has  not 
enerev  enough  to  reproduce,  nor  vitality  enough  to  desire  repro- 
cSn  The  ancient  Roman,  who  tickled  his  throat  to  vomit 
that  he  might  eat  again,  anticipated  in  a  less  serious  form  the 
exualTelenerate   Sf  to-day.   .  The   great  Italian  penod  of 

art  reioicid  in  motherhood.  The  mother  and  child  was  the 
favourite,  all-sufficing  theme,  and  the  ^^'^^'''^"if'^^^^l^')''^;^ 
built  for  motherhood,  thrilled  to  the  core  with  it.  Turn  from 
Ih^  vi-Torous,  well-built  women  of  the  great  Italian  pictures  and 
ga;e  Sn  a  woman  as  drawn  by  a  modern  decadent-with  aer 
slim,  impotent  figure,  her  drowsy  yet  restless  vo!»P^"°"^^^[^f: 
all  desire  and  no  passion,  luxuriously  amative,  morbidh 
unreproductive.     Therein  is  a  deep  tale  told. 

Mr  Piatt  sees  the  inevitable  Apocalypse  of  doom  in 
the  victory  of  race  death,  when  the  vitality  of  civilised 
man  "will  be  content  with  the  flickering  out  in 
ineffective  sterile  amativeness— giving  up  the  struggle 
like  a  poor  craven,  without  even  a  last  kick. 


From  America  comes  a  still  more  bitter  wail.  To 
Mr  Roosevelt's  vigorous  phrase,  "  Race  Suicide,"  is 
added  the  lament  of  the  "  Wifeless  Husband,"  whose 
spouse  not  merely  objects  to  motherhood,  out  claims 
as  her  first  right  the  denial  of  all  conjugal  rights  to 
her  husband,  and  shuffles  out  of  all  her  responsibili- 
ties, except  the  purely  negative  one  which  bars  her 
from  intimacy  with  men  other  than  her  husband.  The 
drying-up  of  the  healthy  instinct  of  sex  is  the  fore- 
runner of  national  decay.  The  Shekinah  forsakes  the 
Holy  of  Hohes  when  the  Divine  principle  is  abused, 
abased,  or  extirpated.  . 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Piatt  recognises  that  the 
true  doctrine  suffers  from  the  exaggerated  nonsense 
talked  by  some  of  its  exponents.     The  opponents  of 
childless   or   of    one-child    marriages   ought    not    to 
forget  that  the  mother  of  six  who  objects  to  he  the 
mother  of  twelve  has  much  to  say  for  herself.    "  '1  he 
enemy  of  the  future  is  not  the  mother  of  too  many 
children,"  says  Mr.  Piatt;  "her  day  is  alreaay  passed. 
It  is  the  insidious  preacher  of  voluptuous  sterility. 
There  is  a  still  more  dangerous  foe  to  the  perpetuation 
of   a  healthy  race,  and    that    is   the   cultivation    of 
frigidity  as  a  virtue  among  women,  with   its  resultant 
in  Voniiscuity  among  men.     While  it  is  true  that  no 
woman    should   have    more   children   than    she   can 
healthily  produce  and  adequately  feed,  board,  clothe, 
and  educate,  it  is  not  less  true  that  every  woman 
should  have  as  many  children  as  she  can  rear  without 
injuring   her  health  or  inflicting    upon    the   world    a 
litter  of  infants  whom  she  can  neither  feed  nor  train. 

THE    PERIL    OF    AMERICA. 

In  the  AWf/i  American  Ret'iew,  Mr.  Frederick  L. 
Hotfman  gives  some  appalling  figures  as  to  the  dying 
out  of  the  best  stock  in  America.  In  New  England 
the  average  number  of  children  in  1800  was  6;i  per 
family  It  had  fallen  to  2-5  in  1872,  and  in  the 
upper  classes  of  Boston  to  rS  in  1900  In  old 
England  it  is  the  same  story.  As  Mr.  David  Herron 
savs 


LVi). 

The  reduction  in  the  size  of  families  has  begun  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  social  scale  and  is  increasing  in  the  wrong  way. 
^Vhere^the^e  is  more  culture  and  education  as  shown  by  a 
hlher  proportion  of  professional  men,  where  there  is  more 
iefsme  and^  comfort  ^  shown  by  a  higher  percentage  of 
dcmStic  servants,  where  the  traders  who  \PPeal  to  the  .mpro- 
videnf  and  thriftkss  are  fewer  in  number,  there  the  birth-rate  is 

'"''ifthe  best  people  won't  breed,  the  future  belongs  to 
the  children  of  the  lower  types. 

The  native-born  English-speaking  American  of  the 
best  stock  is  being  submerged  and  may  ultimately 
become  extinct.     Mr.  Hoffman  says  :— 

The  American  white  population,  according  to  the  last  Census, 
consists,  in  round  figures,  of  forty-one  million  naUve-born  of 
naUve  parents,  five  million  of  mixed  parentage,  and  twenty-one 
million  of  foreign  parentage.  Since  1900,  however,  more  han 
five  million  immigrants  have  arrived,  mostly  from  Southern 
Furooe  Bv  the  last  Census  the  number  ot  married  women 
o'f  native  white  parents  was  7,262,000  against  2,215,000  native- 
born  of  foreign  parents,  and  2,S6o,ooo  of  foreign  birth.  In 
other  words,    against  a  little  over   seven  million  native  white 
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mairied  women  there  are  about  five  million  either  wholly  or  in 
part  of  foreign  extraction. 

The  foreign  population  marries  earlier,  marries 
oftener,  and  has  more  children  than  the  native-born. 
Statistics  are  lacking  except  in  a  few  New  England 
States,  but  there  the  average  birth-rate  of  the  foreigner 
is  practically  twice,  and  sometimes  nearly  thrice,  that 
of  the  native-born  : — 

If  we  assume  that  the  difference  in  the  birth-rate  is  the  same 
in  other  States,  then  the  actual  deficiency  in  the  annual  number 
of  births  of  native-born  women  of  native  stock  will  approxi- 
mately amount  to  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  million.  In 
other  words,  the  actual  deficiency  in  the  numerical  increase  of 
the  native  population  is  about  the  same  as  the  present  annual 
influx  of  foreigners,  mostly  from  the  Southern  States  of  Europe. 
If  the  fecundity  of  native  women  as  a  class  is  very  considerably 
below  that  of  the  women  of  foreign  birth,  the  condition  is 
still  more  deplorable  among  educated  women,  and  in 
particular  among  those  who  are  graduates  of  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Among  others,  for  illustration,  of 
Vassar  graduates  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1896  only 
28  per  cent,  were  married  by  1903,  with  an  average  number  of 
children  of  l  6  per  mother,  while  a  considerable  number  were 
without  issue.  The  results  of  other  colleges  are  practically  the 
same,  and  in  all  cases  the  percentage  of  married  women  is  less, 
the  age  at  marriage  is  more  advanced,  the  number  of  children  is 
small,  and  large  families  are  the  rare  exception.  According  to 
Dewey,  quoted  by  Stanley  Hall,  37  per  cent,  of  married  college 
graduates  had  no  children,  although  the  average  number  of 
years  of  married  life  was  over  six.  Hall  concludes  that  "  from 
the  knowledge  at  hand,  it  is  plain  that  our  race  would  be 
speedily  extinct  if  it  depended  upon  the  rate  of  replenishment 
of  the  educated  classes." 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  are  in  a  period  of 
transition  from  the  Aphis  stage  of  natural  selection — 
in  which  millions  are  born  in  order  that  one  or  two 
of  the  best  may  be  picked  out  to  survive — to  the 
ultimate  stage  of  Sexual  Selection  in  which  only  such 
offspring  will  be  produced  as  are  needed  to  keep  up 
the  population  of  the  world  and  the  progress  of  the 
race.  Mankind — or  shall  we  say  rather  womankind  ? 
— has  only  recently  discovered  that  the  bearing  of 
children  need  not  be  linked  on  as  a  constant  possi- 
bility to  every  ultimate  expression  of  sex-passion. 
They  have  not  yet  realised  that  this  discovery  extends 
rather  than  limits  the  area  of  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  race.  Parentage,  no  longer  a  blind  chance  acci- 
dent resultant  upon  gratification  of  the  mutual  instinct 
that  craves  for  physical  union,  becomes  the  intelligent 
choice  of  responsible  beings.  Woe  be  unto  them  if 
they  shirk  the  duty  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers 
of  progress  from  motives  of  selfishness  or  of  fear  ! 

MRS.    HUMPHRY    WARD    AND    AMERICAN    DIVORCE. 

In  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  "  Daphne  ;  or, 
Marriac^e  a  la  Mode"  the  author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere," 
reverting  to  her  earlier  role  of  a  sermoniser,  touches 
upon  one  phase  of  the  subject  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Ploffman's  appalling  statistics  of  Race  Suicide. 
"  Daphne"  is  not  for  a  moment  comparable  in  value 
to  the  admirable  novel  "  Together,"  in  which  a 
Professor  of  Chicago  University  presented  a  capital 
study  of  American  marriage.  It  is,  indeed,  in 
one  way  a  curiously  perverse  effort  to  divert  atten 
tion  from  the  root  of  the  question  to  one  of  its  very 


secondary  aspects.  Mrs.  Ward  is  horrified  by  the 
facihty  with  which  divorces  are  granted  in  sou^e  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union.  She  has  read 
that  one  marriage  in  twelve  is  dissolved  by  the 
Courts  in  America,  and  she  says  that  of  the  women 
who  apply  for  divorce  few  ever  marry  again. 
To  her  thinking  the  facility  of  divorce  is  the  evil  to 
be  assailed.  If  it  were  not  so  easy  to  dissolve  a 
marriage,  marriages  would  not  be  dissolved.  So  she 
tells  a  story  of  a  typical  marriage  of  modern  days. 

Roger  Barnes,  a  fine  physical  animal,  with  a  more  or 
less  commonplace  mind  and  no  money,  decides  to  dis- 
pose of  his  physical  attractions  to  the  first  American 
heiress  who  can  pay  the  requisite  number  of  dollars. 
He  finds  his  purchaser  in  Daphne  Floyd,  whom  Mrs. 
Ward  describes  in  terms  which  occasionally  suggest 
the  well-known  American  duchess  whose  fortune  was 
used  to  repair  one  of  our  historic  palaces.  Having 
bought  her  handsome  husband,  she  has  one  child  by 
him,  and  no  more.  One  baby  is  not  enough  to  absorb 
the  whole  energy  of  an  active,  ambitious  American 
woman.  She  quarrels  with  Roger's  relations,  and  makes 
his  life  a  hell  by  her  jealousy.  Having  bought  her 
husband  for  cash  down,  and  as  it  was  her  dollars  which 
fed  him  from  day  to  day,  she  naturally  wanted  the 
whole  of  him.  Now,  no  woman  can  ever  have  the 
whole  of  any  man,  any  more  than  any  man  can  have 
the  whole  of  any  woman.  There  are  always  unmarried 
spaces  in  the  life  of  the  most  devoted  of  turtle  doves. 
Daphne  was  not  a  turtle  dove.  ^  She  insisted  upon 
monopolising  her  husband,  and,  as  he  resented  this, 
and  flirted  innocently  with  a  previous  sweetheart, 
Daphne  danced  off  to  Dakota,  where,  by  the  aid  of  per- 
jured testimony,  she  got  a  divorce  that  secured  her  the 
custody  of  the  one  child.  But  nothing  goes  well 
with  her.  Her  child  dies,  her  health  fails.  Her 
husband  refuses  to  take  her  back.  Moral :  What 
an  awful  thing  is  the  South  Dakota  Divorce  Court ! 

It  is  a  very  far-fetched  moral.  There  are  several 
much  more  serious  things  to  be  considered  before 
we  come  to  the  Divorce  Court,  which  indeed  was 
rather  a  palliative  than  the  producer  of  Daphne's 
misfortunes.  Indeed,  had  not  the  Dakota  Court 
intervened.  Daphne  in  her  mad  jealousy  and  im- 
perious pride  would  probably  have  given  work  for  the 
English  Divorce  Court  to  do  without  any  need  of 
suborned  witnesses. 

The  fact  is  that  marriage  entered  into  without 
having  parentage  as  its  dominating  object  is  extrem.ely 
likely  to  turn  out  ill  unless  there  is  very  great  mental 
sympathy.  When  it  turns  out  as  badly  as  Daphne's 
one  child  marriage  turned  out  the  result  is  what  might 
be  expected,  and  although  a  free  divorce  law  may 
not  mend  matters,  it  is  nonsense  to  put  down  at  its 
door  the  responsibility  for  all  the  misery  Daphne  and 
her  husband  endured.  Not  by  such  marriages  will  the 
progress  of  the  race  be  secured.  Sexual  selection  will 
work  out  all  right  in  the  end,  but  in  this  present  time 
of  transition  there  is  some  considerable  danger  that 
some  of  the  best  evolved  types  may  become  extinct. 
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The  Native  Land  Problem  in  New  Zealand, 


Tlie  native  land  problem  in  New  Zealand  has  existed 
from  the  first  establishment  of  civilised  Government 
to  the  present  day.  It  has  assumed  various  shapes  at 
different  epochs,  but  has  always  been  a  source  ot 
trouble  and  anxietv  to  our  rulers,  and  irritation  to 
the  settlers;  the  policy  as  a  whole  has  been  dictated 
by  justice  and  humanitv,  hut  with  a  tendency  to 
pamper  and  spoil  the  natives  by  excessive  protection. 
The  prosperitv  we  have  enjoyed  the  last  fifteen  or 
twentv  vears  ha's  altered  the  position  of  both  Europeans 
and  Maoris,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  both  races  tor  reform.  The  Dominion  as  a 
whole,  and  even  the  legislature,  appear  to  have  only  a 
hazy  conception  of  the  subject;  in  the  House  it  is  rele- 
gated to  a  few,  and  the  Ministry  does  not  give  it  the 
prominence  whicli  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands.  While  the  whole  community  .shares  the  weight 
and  economic  loss  which.it  entails,  it  is  in  the  country 
districts  of  the  North  l.sland  where  it  is  felt  the  more 
acutely,  where  the  scattered  European  landholders 
have  t<)  carrv  the  whole  burden  of  local  taxation  for 
roads  and  bridges,  and  the  Maori  land  goes  free,  whe- 
ther occupied  or  not,  and  is  also  immen.sely  enhanced 
ill  value  by  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Euro- 
peans. 

Government  statistics  show  us  a  N'orth  Island  Maori 
population  of  47,000,  owning  7,4G5,000  acres  of  land 
or  an  average  area  of  158  acres  each  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Compare  this  with  a  white  population  of 
929  484.  who  hold  altogether  37,564,288  acres,  or  an 
average  of  40  acres  per  head  of  total  European  popula- 
tion Admitting  that  the  natives  are  primarily  an 
agricultural  race,  still  the  above  statistics  show  that 
they  have  far  and  away  more  land  than  they  can  use. 
and  any  legislation  of  a  tendency  to  further  con.serve 
their  hinds  is  to  be  deprecated. 

INDIVIDUALISE  THE  LAND. 

The  cry   is  raised  to  individualise  the  native  titles 
to  their  land,   and  give  each  Maori   his  own,   but  let 
us  consider  how  this  would  work  out  before  endorsing 
it.     I   am  unable  to  get   authoritative  statistics  as  to 
the    number    of    native    land    claims    which    have    been 
allowed   by  the   native   land   courts,   and   am   unaware 
if  such  returns  are  available,  but  I  believe  they  would 
average   more   than    five   for   each   head   of  the   whole 
Maori" race — the  amount  in  many  cases  being  for  only 
very  small  holdings— ten  acres  or  less.     When  you  con- 
sider what  this  would  cost  for  survey  and  titles,  it  is 
clearly   seen   that   the    individualisation    of  the   native 
lands'  in    its  exact  sense   is  not  practicable.      Another 
factor  which  bears  on  the  subject  is  that,  on  the  death 
of  a  native  when  a  succession  order  is  applied   for  to 
the   court,   the   cu,stom   is  to   subdivide   the    deceased's 
nropertv  among  his  heirs,  so  that  this  enormous  num- 
ber of  claims  is  continually  being  multiplied  until  the 
areas   are   .so   small   that   they   are   not   worth    the   re- 
gistration,  and  con.sequently  the  natives  often   fail  to 
make  the  necessary  application  within  reasonable  time, 
with  the  result  that  their  full   interests  are  often  un- 
known to  themselves.     ^loreover,  there  is  all  through 
an  indefinite  uncertainty;  some  blocks  have  been  par- 
titioned,  and  the  areas  defined;   in  others  the  owners 
have  been  ascertained,  but  their  relative  interests  have 
not  been  defined.     Over  this  picture,  rendering  it  more 
obscure    to    the    average    pakeha,    float    the    mists    of 
native    customs,    and     the     evils     of     the    pernicioug 


"  tau'a,"  the  etiquette  which   forbids  a  young,  enter- 
prisin"g   Maori    from   pushing   his   way    and    demanding 
a   voice   in   the   management    of   his   own    affairs;    the 
shrewdness  of  the  older  generation,  who  do  little  else 
than  attend  land  courts  and  tangis,  scheming  to  fur- 
ther then-   own  ends;   the   foggy,   indefinite   character 
of  the  native  laws,  of  which  the  "  Native  Land  Rating 
Act    1904"    is    a    fair    sample;     the     "  Taihoa       policy 
of  the   Native   Office  generally;   the  exces.sive   number 
of  minors  in  each  block— for  the  courts  give  titles  to 
all   children   .separately  to  their   parents;    and   the    in- 
difference of  our  legislators  as  a   rule.      But  the   flood 
tide   of   prooress   and   settlement  has  .set    in   .strong   in 
the  North  Island,   and   a  voice  which  Parliament  can- 
not ignore  is  being  raised  again.stthis  neglect. 
THE   GOVERNMENT'S   PANACEA. 
The  svstem  is  advocated  by  the  Native  Lands  C^)m- 
mission"  of   getting   the    natives    to    hand    over   their 
lar'^e  blocks  to  the  Government  to  administer  for  them 
as  agents,  the  Government  leasing  the  lands  to  l!>uni- 
peans  and  dividing  the  rent   among  the  owners.      By 
this  means  the  land   vill  l>e  opened  for  settlement,  ami 
become   useful,    and   the   country    will    feel   the   beneht 
of  its  productivene.ss,  l»ut  it  h.as  very  grave  and  serious 
drawbacks;    it   will   cM'ite    a    class  of  Maori    land  ords 
who     living   on   the   re  ult   of   European   toil,   will   de- 
generate bv    idleness,     or   the   spur    and    incentive   to 
work  will  be  wanting.     The  communistic  system,  with 
its   attendant  evils.   \*  U   be   perpetuated,   and    an   ex- 
pensive civil  service  staff  will  have  to  be  maintained 
to  admini.ster  the  property. 

REVERT  TO  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASE. 
A    better    solution    of   the    present    problem    is    the 
direct   purcha.se   of   native   lands  by   the  Government, 
vigorously  carried  out  w^ierever  the  Maons  are  willing 
to   sell. 

OR  BETTER  STILL. 
But,  better  still,  in  cases  where  natives  do  not 
care  to  sell,  inaugurate  a  system  of  exchange  by  offer- 
ing the  natives  facilities  to  pool  their  multitudinous 
small  sections  scattered  in  different  blocks,  and  ex- 
change them  for  their  equivalent  value  of  Crown  laiids 
which  are  loaded  and  surveyed  ready  for  selection,  give 
them  a  freehold  title  under  the  Land  Transfer  Act 
in  every  wav  similar  to  the  Europeans,  which  of  course 
is  liable  to' be  distrained  upon  for  rent;  encourage 
them  in  everv  way  to  take  up  land,  give  them  the 
fir.st  chance  of  all  lands  opened  up,  and.  where  pos- 
sible, induce  them  to  take  part  land,  and  part  cash, 
which  will  help  them  to  develop  their  land;  this  land 
would  then  cease  to  be  native  land  in  the  technical 
sense,  being  simply  freehold.  Every  native  who  is 
thus  settled  upon  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own  choice 
would  become  a  ratepayer,  and  a  producer,  and  a 
benefit  to  the  country.*  You  thus  secure  an  enterpris- 
ing settler,  and  at  the  same  time  yoa  make  room  for 
furtlier  .settlement  ;  for  every  acre  Crown  granted  in 
this  manner  would  open  iip  two  for  future  develop- 
ment, and  as  you  gradually  passed  the  land  through, 
consolidating  and  individualising  the  intere.sts,  the 
native  land  trouble  would  gradually  diminish  to  a 
vanishing    point. 

THE  :\IAORI  AS  HE  IS. 
Would   the  Maori   avail  himself  of  this  offer?     Try 
him  !     He  knows  the  advantage  of  a  good  home,  good 
roads,  plenty  of  work  close  at  band,  and  a  school  to 
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s«nd  the  children  to,  as  well  as  any  of  us.  The  Maori 
as  we  know  him  who  live  alongside  and  deal  with  him 
daily  is  a  very  different  beinj^  from  the  Rotorua  post- 
card Maori,  which  is  only  another  instance  of  Mark 
Twain's  Indians.  The  normally  inteilisent  Maoris 
in  this  (Bay  of  Plenty)  district  live  in  weatherboard 
houses,  own  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  motor-launches, 
boats,  buggies,  waggons,  reaj)ers  and  binders,  cliaffing 
plants,  and  the  usual  accessori<'s  of  a  settler's  home- 
stead. The  men  work  at  bush  falling,  flax  cutting, 
fishing,  mill  and  farm  work,  and  make  excellent 
labourers  for  contractors'  \\ork  generally,  getting 
about  seven  shillings  a  day  as  wages;  they  chiefly 
spend  this  in  living,  and  in  improving  tlieir  homes, 
and  only  a  small  percentage  of  tlicm  (lissii)ate  their 
earnings  in  drink.  They  ai-e  large  growers  of  maize, 
also  of  oats  lor  chaff.  A^  goodly  number  liave  liecn 
milking  foi-  tln^  factories  this  last  yeai'  or  two.  Thf 
regular  habits  whicli  tliese  occuijations  necessil  ;i  tc 
are  of  great  value  in  dfvclciping  charncter.  and,  in 
fact,  are  producing  the  veiy  class  ot  men  who  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  ol  a  fn'cliold  title  to  flieii 
own  homes  alongside  European  scttltMiieiit.  and  a 
Government  that  will  awaken  in  its  diit\'  and  take  tin- 
Maori  in  hand,  give  him  a  start,  and  tree  him  fioni 
the  communistic  influence  will  desfMve  well  of  New 
Zealand. 

OBJECTIONS  MKT. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  natives  will 
not  keep  their  land,  but  st i-aightway  sell  to  l*]nic)p(>ans. 
dissipate  the  money,  and  leave  themselves  ])enniless; 
in  individual  <v;(s;es  this  will  pidliably  be  sn  ;  m  similaj- 
circumstances  a  krgei-  proportion  of  Eaidi)eans  would 
do  likewise,  but  IMaoris  are  less  likelv  to  do  so  than 
Euroix»ans.  We  cannot  logically  withhold  the  rights 
of  free  citizenshij)  from  the  bulk  of  the  Maoris,  be- 
cause we  have  a  suspicion  that  there  are  black 
sheep  among  them.  Thirty  years  ago  under  free  trade 
in  native  lands  large  blocks  wei-e  sold  Avholesale  by  the 
natives  all  over  the  country,  but  there  Avas  no  desti- 
tution among  the  Jiativ^es  on  that  account. 

ft  must  not  be  forgotten  tliat  the  natives  have  four 
times  as  much  land  per  head  as  the  Europeans,  and 
onr  object  should  be  to  hel))  the  natives  all  we  can 
to  develop  all  the  laml  they  can  po.ssibly  cultivate, 
and  to  sell  the  remaindei'  to  th.e  Oovernment.  If. 
after  accpiiring  the  land,  thriftless  Maoris  should  sell 
to  Europeans  the  h-md  Would  still  he  utilised,  so  the 
country  would  beiu'tit   if  the  individual  suffered. 

TY\K  TANOI. 

A  weak  point  to  be  feared  is  the  tangi  cn.stom.  and 
its  pernicious  effect,  both  morally  and  financially,  aju! 
I  regiet  to  say  that  in  tliis  direction  time  shows  no 
improvement,  rather  the  rever.se.  l'])on  the  death 
of  any  native  of  note  the  relatives  are  honour  bonnd 
to  welcome  and  entertain  all  their  friends  from  their 
own  ami  neiglibouring  tribes  who  come  to  cry  (tangi) 
over  the  dead.  A  salvo  of  musketry  at  davbrenk 
notifi(>s  us,  ami  .soon  a  flotilla  of  boats,  crowded  with 
natives  in  gala  attire,  arrive.  Haka-ing  and  fea.sting 
IS  the  order  of  the  day;  the.se,  having  had  their  cry 
and  been  suitably  fea.sted,  depart  and  give  place  to 
other  parties;  day  after  day  others  arrive,  some  by 
water,  others  on  horseback.  It  is  no  unusual  thiu'«- 
here  to  nieet  groui)s  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  off  to 
a  tangi.  The  iiatives  contract  with  tlie  European 
bakers  for  large  (piantities  of  l)read  and  food,  and 
hue  supplies  of  crockery  and  otliei-  accessories  and 
show  their  grief  by  the  most  profu.se  hospitalitv— 
pigs,  sheep,  and  bullocks  are  killed:  all  their  stores 
W  potatoes  and  kumeras  are  eaten  up;  voung  horses 
and  cattle  are  sold  to  raise  funds,  and  when  the 
last  visitor  departs  the  settlement  is  cleaned  out 
As  an  old  custom  it  appeals  to  their  honour  and  pride 


to  be  able  to  entertain  their  friends  right  royally,  but 
it  leaves  deva.station  and  poverty  in  its  train.  It  is  at 
present  the  greatest  drawback  to  Maori  advancement ; 
it  reverses  our  European  method,  and  at  the  death  of 
the  head  of  the  family  it  impoverishes  tlie  survivors 
in.stead  of  enriching  them  by  life  insurance  and  other- 
wise as  we  do.  I  think  on  the  whole  the  individualised 
freehold  would  work  for  good,  and  would  not  succumb 
to  the  tangi,  the  natives  having  too  much  good  sense 
t^)  sell   their  laml  for  that. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  Governnient  seem  to 
have  been  coquetting  with  the  natives,  and  in  a  mea- 
sure have  waited  and  looked  for  their  advice  and  co- 
operation in  framing  a  land  policy.  By  the  legislation 
of  1900  they  endeavoured  to  create  native  ccmncils  to 
tiunsact  the  tribal  business,  but  no  good  ever  came 
(if  it;  the  Maori  Land  Administration  Act  1900  ha,s 
l)i()ved  a  dismal  failure,  the  Native  Land  Hating  Act 
l!'li4  is  ditto,  and  if  the  present  projjosals  to  lease 
are  carried  out,  the  same  result  may  be  looked  for. 

If  the  .sy.stem  of  individual  freehold  is  tried,  it  will 
slinmlate  the  Maoris  to  personal  effort,  and  will  give 
rheiii  a  s(,!iii  Mtle  to  their  home  free  of  all  tribal 
iiiHueiices;  ii  nil!  reinii\-e  the  stagnation  and  depres- 
Sinn  which  hangs  t)Vi-v  sn  many  of  our  county  councils; 
it  >Aill  npeii  I'.ji  the  land  wholesale,  and  stimulate 
prnihu  t  iveiiess  and  trade  tn  a  greater  extent  than  the 
Nnrth    Island    has  ever    seen    betore. 

Taiii.iiiga.  .N.Z.  J.  ('.  ADAMS. 


Melbourne  launch.] 

Dissolution  — All  Moonshine! 

Australia    (to  Labour  Wailer.s):    "Why  keep  howling-  for 
tlie  moon:-'     \ou  know  yon  can't  g-et  it." 

LABOiik    CniLDREN:    "If   we  thought  we   oould  get  it,  do 
you  think  we  would  howl  for  itf" 
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ESPERANTO. 

The  Melbourne  Esperanto  Club  has  made  good  pro- 
gress since  its  removal  to  the  new  rooms,  224  Flinders- 
street,  near  Prince's  Bridi^e.  Every  Friday  night 
tho  tables  are  surrounded  with  eager  and  interested 
studentvs — from  those  who  have  only  begun  to  the 
mature  members  who  discuss  points  of  style  and  the 
finer  shades  of  accurate  translation.  A  short  time  is 
also  generallv  devoted  to  information  of  interesting 
occurrences  that  are  not  likely  to  have  come  before 
the  members,  and  the  following  notes  on  the  present 
pi^sition  of  Esperanto  were  mentioned  ktely,  and 
may  b<'  of  value  to  our  readers  :^- 
OBJECT. 

Esperanto  does  not  aim  at  doing  away  with  any 
national  language,  but  is  meant  to  be  an  auxiliary 
ur  "help  language"  for  all — easily  learnt,  and  en- 
abling persons  of  any  countfy  to  communicate 
directly  with  each  other,  after  a  very  short  period  of 
stud  v. 

PROGRESS. 

Seven  years  ago  there  was  only  one  Esperanto 
group  in  the  United  Kingdom,  now  there  are  over 
130  societies  for  propaganda  and  other  objects;  in 
Europe,  840:  Asia,  20,  Africa,  15:  America,  160;  in 
all  about   lOoO. 

The  Universal  Esperanto  Association,  which  only 
coinmenced  eighteen  months  ago,  «nd  which  aims  at 
using  the  language  for  practical  purposes,  such  as 
commerce,  travelling,  exchange  of  information,  etc., 
ha,s  established  742  Esperanto  enquirj'  offices,  and  ap- 
pointed delegates  in  614  different  towns  throughout 
the  world. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Esperanto  is.  a  suliject  for  the  Oxford  Local  Ex- 
aminations, the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  National   Union  of  Teachers. 

It  is  officially  taught  in  London  C<nmty  Council 
schools,  as  well  as  in  other  large  cities. 

In  Belgium,  it  is  an  obligatory  subject  in  military 
schools.  In  France,  the  Minister  of  War  encourages 
it  in  Cadet  Schools  and  regiments  of  the  line.  Tn 
Switzerland  an  International  In.stitute  for  the 
teaching  of  Esix-ranto  has  been  established.  In  tlie 
Argentine  it  is  taught  in  one  of  the  most  important 
oflScial  schools  named  after  Pre^sidente  Roca. 

LITERATURE. 

Esperanto  has  brought  the  greatest  works  of  every 
nation  before  a  large  number  of  readers;  already 
hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  published,  and  these 
are  being  added  to  every  week.  As  examples  may 
be  quoted: — The  Psalms,  Ecclesia.stes,  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew;  the  Gospels,  from  the  Greek;  Virgil's 
"  Eneid  "  (Latin);  "  Faraons  "  I'olish) ;  "Paul  and 
Viginia,"  Moliere's  "  Avarulo  "  (French);  "  Gothe's 
"  Ifigenio  en  Taurido,"  Schiller's  "Robbers"  (Ger- 
man); and  numerous  shorter  works  from  Spanish, 
Russian,  Czech,  Bohemian,  Persian.  Japanese^  etc., 
while  -'Macbeth."  ''Julius  Csesar,"  "The  Tempest," 
and  other  standard  English  works  are  also  available 
for  foreign  readers.  Original  works  of  fiction,  and 
medical,  scientific  and  religious  articles,  etc.,  are 
continuariy   appearing. 

MAGAZINES. 

There  are  about  seventy  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  various  sorts  published,  scarcely  any  civilised 
country  being  without  a  national  propaganda  journal. 
Photography,  philately,  medicine,  science.  Christian 
Endeavour.  Y.M.C.A.,  and  other  social,  religious  and 
scientific  ideals  have  their  societies  and  representa- 
tive magazines. 


NON-ESPERANTO  SOCIETIES. 

Several  non-Esperanto  societies  hare  adopted 
Esperanto  for  correspondence  purposes,  e.g.,  the 
Troyes  section  of  the  "  Ligue  des  Droits  de  rHomine," 
the  Academy  of  Social  Science-s  in  Burgos,  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  Freemasons  in  Berne,  the  Spanish 
Cvclists"    Union. 

OFFICIAL   RECOGNITION. 
In  Bohemia,  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  issued  an  illus- 
tiatetl    Esperanto   guide,    and  ofiiciallj-   invited   mem- 
bers   of    tlie    Dre.'^den    Esperanto    Oongress    to    visit 
the  Exliibition  at  Prague. 

In  England  the  Postmaster-General  has  authorised 
the  use  of  Esperanto  in  telegrams  without  extra 
charge. 

In  France,  the  corporation  of  St.  Etienne  voted  a 
subvention  of  300  francs  to  the  local  Esperanto  group. 
In  Germany,  the  Dresden  municipal  authorities 
donated  £250  towards  the  congress  expenses,  gave 
the  use  of  their  schools  and  buildings  for  the  sessions, 
placed  the  tramways  at  the  disposal  of  congressists 
without  charge,  and  supplied  three  steamers  for  pic- 
nics. 

In  Japan,  Count  Hayashi,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  has  accepted  presidency  of  the  Japanese 
Esperanto  Association,  and  in  a  public  letter  recom- 
mended his  countrymen  to  take  up  Esperanto,  to 
which  he  calls  "the  gospel  of  the  world."  A  govern- 
ment representative  was  also  present  last  year  «t  the 
Dresden  Congress. 

Belgium  sent  an  official  representative  to  the  third 
Congress  held  in  Cambridge. 

In  Italy,  Esperanto  was  the  oflBcia!  language  at  the 
"  Internacia  Ekspozicio  de  Arts,  Laboro,  Nutrads, 
Kaij  Higieno  at  Bologna,  in  March  and  April,  19(J9. 

In  the  United  States  "  Arraj'  and  Navy  Register," 
the  Secretary  of  State  writes :  "  Soldiers  are  urge<l 
to  learn  Esperanto,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  proposed 
language  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  interrela- 
tions of  peoples." 

"  It  is  recommended  that  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.A.  Red  Cro.ss  Society  be  drawn  to  the  matter." 

A  class  lias  been  opened  at  Shanghai,  China,  and 
Wu-Tang,  Minister  for  China  in  LJ.S.A.,  spoke  in 
favour  of  Espeiianto  and  its  influence  for  peace. 

In  Hungary  the  judge  of  the  Suprerhe  Court  is 
president  of  the  Esperanto  Society,  and  at  Ivry 
(France)  the  deputy  mayor  officially  advertised  a 
class. 

CONGRESSES. 

The  first  international  Esperanto  Congress  was 
held  in  Boulogne  (France)  in  1905,  when  twenty 
nationalities  were  represented;  the  second  at  Geneva 
(Switzerland),  in  190G;  the  third  at  Cambridge  (Eng- 
land), in  1907,  when  the  University  and  municipal 
council  gave  it  reotignition,  and  placed  their  halls 
at  the  disposal  of  the  visitore;  the  fourtli  at  Dreeden, 
Germany,  last  year,  when  about  1600  Esperantists 
from  forty  countries  were  present;  and  the  fifth  is 
to  be  held  this  year  in  Barcelona  (Spain),  where  great 
preparations  have  been  made,  the  King  and  Queen 
having  offere<l  prizes  for  competition  at  the  literary 
contests  entitled  "  Floraj  Ludoj." 


Numbers  8  and  9  of  Mr.  CoUiugridee's  quaint 
AustrnHd,  VenJa  Stclo  have  come  to  nana.  The  last 
contains  the  picture  of  an  archaic  pig  trying  to 
learn  Esperanto,  with  the  inscription:  "Pigs  can't; 
don't  be  like  them;  learn  it."  As  a  .sequel  to  Mr. 
CoUingridge's  article  on  the  discovery  of  Australia, 
there  is  a  severe  criticism  of  a  recent  theory  which 
holds  that  Santo  Spirito  Bay,  named  by  de  Queiros, 
was  not  in  the  New  Hebrides,  but  at  Port  Curtis. 
There  are  also  some  humorous  stories,  which  will  b« 
welcomed  in  their  Esperanto  dress. 
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The  sun's  rays  reflected  from  a  mirror  caiist^d  a 
small  outbreak  of  fire  in  the  window  of  a  drapery  shop 
in  Argent-street,  Broken  Hill,  recently. 

Comparison  of  Melbourne's  fire  figures  duriiig  the 
lialf-year  ended  June  30  with  those  of  previous  years 
show's  to  the  advantage  of  the  term  just  closed.  Tlio 
total  of  all  fires  in  the  half-year  in  1907  was  29),  in 
1908  293,  and  this  year  292— a  remarkably  close  com- 
parison. 

An  arrangement  has  been  effected  by  the  West  Aus- 
tralian fire  insurance  companies,  whereby  a  uniiorm 
scale  of  rates  will  be  charged  for  fire  insurance  in  that 
State  pending  the  reconstiuction  of  tiie  tariff,  Mhich 
was  wrecked  some  few  years  ago.  The  new  arrange- 
ment is  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  it  is  expected  tliat 
a  new  tariff  will  be  established  in  the  near  future. 

The  Mutual  Life  and  Citizens'  Assurance  Co.  have 
framed  a  staff  regulation  in  connection  with  "com- 
parative statements."  The  regulation  forbids  repre- 
sentatives, in  whatever  capacity  employed,  to  use  any 
comparative  statements  or  literature  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  reflecting  upon  the  character,  integrity  or 
conduct  of  any  contemporary  person  or  institution. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  loss  made  by  the  New  Zealand 
State  Insurance  Department  last  year  tlirougli  the 
inadequacy  of  the  rates  of  premium  cliargiMl,  an  in- 
crease in  rates  has  been  decided  upon,  to  cdnie  into 
operation  in  August.  Mr.  G.  Fowlds  (tlic  Minister  in 
charge)  states  that  such  a  step  is  necessai  y  td  (.icvont 
the  State  Insurance  scheme  becoming  a  burden  on  tlie 
taxpayer. 

The  large  drapery  establishment  of  Piggott  and  (  o. 
in  Toowoomba.  Queensland,  was,  together  with  its 
contents,  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  8.  The 
building,  stock  and  fittings  were  insui'ed  for  a  total  (t 
£10,905  as  follows: — Building  (owned  by  Mrs.  I'^. 
Roberts,  of  Croxlev,  Kingsthorpe),  £38o-'),  in  the  Xc\\ 
Zealand  Co.'s  office;  Piggott's  stock.  eiOdO  Yorkshire 
Co.,  £7500,  New  Zealand  Co.,  and  £1000  South  IJritish 
Co.,  and  fixtures  and  fittings  £->jO  in  New  Zealand 
office. 

News  was  received  oit  July  14  of  another 
ocean  disaster  in  Australian  waters.  The  Norwegian 
barque  ''  Errol,"  bound  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  to  Newcastle,  New  Soutli  Wales,  was  wrecked 
on  Middleton  Reef,  and  of  22  persons  on  boi«^  only 
five  survived.  The  ill-fated  vessel  had  enjoyed  a 
favourable  voyage  until  she  leached  the  vicinity  of 
Lord  Howe  Lsland.  Her  progress  was  here  retarded 
by  liead  winds,  and  at  midnight  she  crashed  with 
full  force  on  to  the  reef,  swung  round,  and  lay  broad- 
side on  to  the  waves,  which  soon  rend<Mi'(l  lier  a  com- 
plete wreck. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Carre  Riddell,  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  AVorks,  in  a  recent  discussion  on  the 
desirability  of  replacing  the  obsolete  type  of  fire 
plugs  in  Melbourne,  by  an  installation  of  pillar 
hydrants,  .stated  that  "  in  1893  the  Board  pa.ssed  a  re- 
solution adopting  the  use  of  pillar  hvdrants,  and  all 
new  plugs  put  in  since  had  been  of  the  pillar  tvpe. 
Tliere  were  about  13,000  plugs  in  Melbourne  in  1S9;5, 
and  it  was  estimated  then  that  the  cost  of  replacin<r 
them  with  pillar  hydrants  would  be  £78,000.  The  old 
style  of  plug  co.st  £2  10s.,  as  against  £6  for  tlie  pillar 
hydrants.     While  the  Board  was  able  to  put  in  pillar 
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liydrant.s  whcie  n<nv  ones  were  wanted,  it  had  not  the 
power  to  replace  old  ones  with  new.  It  was  estimated 
that  only  about  20(H)  of  the  13,000  old  plugs  that 
existed  in  1893  had  been  replaced  with  pillar  hydrants. 
The  cost  of  replacinjr  them  would  fall  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  municipalities.  The  question  was  one  in  which 
legislation  was  urj^ently  required  to  settle  the 
authority  to  deal  with  the  matter.  So  far  as  the  rate- 
payers were  concerned,  it  was  of  less  importance  whe- 
ther the  municipalities  or  the  Board  had  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  work.  At  present  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
Hoard  could  compel  the  municipalities  to  replace  the 
old  fire-plugs  with  improved  ones,  as  the  plugs  could 
only  be  laid  down  by  the  Board  at  the  request  of  the 
municipalities,  who  had  to  maintain  them." 
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NITRO-BACTERiNE. 

The  Great   Plant   Stimulant. 


A  packet  of  Nitro-Bacterine  is  really  a  colony  of  Nitrogen-Producing  Bacteria,  which 
settle  themselves  about  the  roots  of  plants  and  draw  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  stor- 
ing it  up  in  the  roots  of  the  plant.  This  gives  the  plant  such  a  lift  along  that  it  is  stimu- 
lated into  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth.  But,  remember  well,  the  Bacteria  need  poor  land 
or  worked-out  land  to  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  ground  is  naturally 
rich,  or  well  manured,  they  will  simply  live  on  the  nitrogen  that  is  in  the  ground,  and  like 
their  counterparts  in  life,  well-fed  idlers,  do  no  good  to  themselves  or  anybody  else. 
But  if  nitrogen  is  absent  from  the  soil,  and  as  their  absolute  necessity  is  nitrogen,  why, 
then,  they  must  work  to  live,  scratch  for  a  living,  or  die.  Being  of  a  healthy  turn  of 
body  and  a  sane  turn  of  mind,  they,  like  hungry,  healthy,  sane  humans,  buck  up,  look  round, 
hustle,  bustle  to  get  the  needful  wherewith  to  live.  No  nitrogen  in  the  earth  for  them,  but 
millions  of  atoms  of  it  in  the  atmosphere.  So  there  they  turn  for  it.  They  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  the  farmer,  the  gardener.  He  knows  there  is  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  but  how 
to  get  it  into  the  plant's  root  ?  Ay,  there's  the  rub  !  But  the  nitrogen-producing  Bacteria 
do  it.  Th«y  absorb  it,  grow  fat  on  it,  store  it  up  in  the  rcots  in  white  nodules  or  lumps, 
and  the  plant  draws  it  up  and  flourishes. 

That's  the  explanation  of  the  process,  good  reader.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  it. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  world's  greatest  things,  it  is  simplicity  itself.  You  simply  set  to 
work  on  your  crops  millions  of  bacteria  (so  small  that  you  can't  discern  them  with  un- 
aided sight),  whose  only  mission  in  life  is  to  charge  those  crops  with  nitrogen,  with- 
out which  plant  life  is  wasty  and  a  failure. 

if  you  live  in  New  Zealand,  write  to  Mr.  John  Wingate,  Masterton.  He  uses  it,  and 
can  tell  you  all  about  it.  He  has  experimental  plots,  and  will  give  you,  if  not  chapter 
and  verse,  at  any  rate,  dates,  with  measurements  and  quantities  of  results.  He  also 
stocks  It,  and  you  can  get  It  from  him.  So  also  does  Mr.  L.  M.  Isitt,  Colombo-street, 
Christchurch.  If  you  live  south  in  the  Dominion,  it  will  be  convenient  to  get  it  from  him. 
If  you  live  In  the  Island  State,  order  it  from  Messrs.  W.  D.  Peacock  and  Co.,  Hobart. 
They  have  sub-agents,  who  will  supply  you  promptly.  Messrs.  E.  B.  Cox  and  Co.,  of 
Adelaide,  have  sold  a  lot  of  ft.  South  Australian  cultivators  are  progressive,  judging  by 
sales.  Order  from  them.  You'll  get  a  reply  by  return  mail.  In  West  Australia,  send  to 
Mr.  T.  W.  Dietz,  Kojonup,  Katanning.  From  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  send  to 
"  The  Review  of  Reviews,"  Temperance  and  General  Life  Building,  Swanston-street,  Mel- 
bourne. When  sending  to  any  of  the  agents  or  to  us,  say  what  you  want  the  culture  for. 
Also  enclose  7s.  6d.  (that  will  inoculate  seed  for  10  acres,  or  spray  1  acre;  cheaper,  far, 
than  other  manures),  or  in  New  Zealand  send  8s.  6d.,  because  the  Customs  Department 
there  loads  this  valuable  manure  with  duty,  although  manures  are  duty  free.  Why  this 
distinction,  an  injustice  to  farmers,  but  a  benefit  to  Importers  of  dearer  manures? 
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We  have  just  opened  up  an  entirely  New  Stock  of  these  Books,  many  of 
which  are  quite  New  to  Australasian  Readers.  They  are  bound  strongly  In 
cloth,   and   in   a   manner   of  speaking   will   last   for  ever. 

The  price  is  3d.  each,  and  they  are  well  worth  it,  for  the  Contents  Aft 
Novel  and    Unique,   and   the   Binding   is   practically   indestructibis. 


^ongs    and    Games 

Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Mad  Tailor  and  Caliph  Stort 

i'he  I  hief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel   and  Her  Cat 

Dnn  Quixote — Part  I. 

Don   Quixote — Part  II. 

Dick  Whittington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The  Bahes  in  the  Wood 

Tlie   Jolly    Family    at  the   Seaside 

Animals  at  the  Zoo 

Life's  Little  Ones 

Tales  from   Shakespeare 

John  Gilpin 

Alfred  the  Great 

Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Greeks 

The   Slave   of  the   Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Cinderella 

Fairy  Tales 

Sunday's    Bairns 

The  Betlcross  Knight — Part  I 

The  Redcross  Knight — Part  II 

!*rinre  Want-to-Know 

The  Magic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

The   Ancient  Mariner 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilsrim's   Progress — Part  I. 

Pilgrim's  Progress-^Part  II. 

The  Snow  Queen 

Illustrated  Recitations 

Budge  and  Toddie 

Animal  Stories 

FMctures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed   Peter 

Little  Snow-White 

The    Flying   Dutchman 

Fairy  Tales  from  Africa 

What  Katv  Did 

Gulliver's  Travels 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

T1  e  Sleeping  Beauty 

^T/mu's  with  Pictures 

Tlio   Story  of  the  Rabins 


HJBRJB    IS     TUB    L.IST:— 

Gulliver's  Travels  Among  the  Giants 

From  January  to  December 

A  Seaside   Story 

Father  Christmas 

The  House  in  the  Wood 

*^inbad  the  Sailor 

The   Seven   Champions  of  Christendorn 

LJrer    Fox    and    Brer   Rabbit 

More  Stories  A'oout  Old  Brer  Rabbit 

I'icture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Nursery  Rhymes 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 

Stories   from   Ancient  Rome 

Great  Events  in  British  History 

.^*]8op's  Fables — Part  I. 

^I^^sop's  Fables— Part  U. 

Fairy  Tales  From  Flowerland 

Tales  and  Wonders  of  Jesus 

The    Ugly   Duckling 

Robinson  Crusoe — Part  I. 

I{obin,son  Crusoe — Part  II. 

More   Nursery   Rhymes 

Fairv  'i'ales  From  India 

The    Ktichanted   Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Fairy   Tales   From  China 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacific 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Coal-Munk-Peter 

The  King  and  the   Woodcutter 

Perseus    the    Gorgon    Slayer 

Nursery  Tales 

The   Frog    Prince 

Fairv  Tales  From  Japan 

Old   Brer  Rabbit 

liftters    From   Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the   Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories   From   Sandford   and   Merton 

Favourite  Stories  From  English  History 

The   Stolen   Princess 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Kyoif   and    No   Eyes 

The  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Revuard  the  Fox 


Price  3d.    each,  4d.  po-bed  ;    3/-  a  dozen;  3  6  posted  ;   or   the  whole  set  for  25-. 
Send  money  order  or  postal   note  or  cheque,      incase  of  the  last,  add  exchange. 

Tiie  Manager  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  Temperance  and  General  Life  Bollding.Swanston St.,  Melboarne. 
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GOOD  BOOKS 


FOR 


LITTLE  MONEY 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the   following    Poets   or   Novels    at    the 

rate    of   Is.   4d.   per   dozen,    posted.      Pick    out    what    you    want    and 

send    the    order    along. 


POETS. 

Wordsworth. 

Liberty.    Progress  and  Lal^our  (W'hiltier). 

Robt'rt  Soutlif^v. 

Pleasures  of  Hripe. 

Robert  lk(i\viiin;^f. 

.St.    Oedrge  and  the  Draf^on. 

John  Keats. 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

John  Drvden. 

(  "ant<-rliiiry  Tale.s. 

Paradise  Lost  (Part  IT.). 

rhilde-  Harol.l  (Part  IL). 

Legends  and  Ballads. 

Irish   Mrlodies. 

W.   Cullen  Prvant. 

Whittif-r  (Part   L). 

Walter    \Vhitnian. 

William  ( "owjier. 

•School room  and  Scholar. 

\n   Memoriam. 

Keble's  Christian  Year. 


NOVELS. 

Lav  Down  Your  Arms. 

'I'he  S<\irlet  Letter. 

Mobert   Falconer. 

Aldersyde. 

Ciuy   Fawkes. 

I'artarin  of  Tarascon. 

Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. 

The   Fifth   Form  of   St.    Dominic 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Charles  O'Mallev. 

Slnrirs    nf    Sc\  a  st  n]  ,nl . 

The   Conscript. 

Xoemi.   the   Brigand's   Daughter. 

She. 

UiKde  Tom's  Cal»in. 

Coningsby. 

Lcs  Miscr.iblcs  (Fantine). 

Lcs   Mi.MTables  (Cosette). 

Lc^  Mist-rablcs  (Marius). 


Send  to  THE  MANAGER, 
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The  Goldkv  Stairs. 
(Collotype,  Portfolio  No.  i.) 

PORTFOLIO  No.  1. 

12  Modern  Pictures. 

Israel  in  Egypt  (Sir  E.  J.  Poyn- 
ler),  Tlie  PliceDiciaiiB  and  Early 
Britons  (Leigliton),  The  6i8t«r8 
(Millaie),  Stream  in  Summer 
Time  (Leader),  Firsf  Communion 
(P.  R.  Morris),  Fair  8t.  George 
I  Gilbert),  The  Cornfleld  (Con 
stable).  Cordelia,  (G  W.  Joy), 
The  Sliorlest  Way  to  School 
.Hook),  Ttie  Last  Evening  (Tia- 
9ot),  Tlie  Boating  Parlv  (Heil- 
hiithl.  Rescue  at  Sea  (Morion), 
and  a  presentation  plate  of  a 
lar^re  Collotype  reprolurtion  of 
Die  Golden  Stairs,  by  Sir  Kd 
ward    Hiirne-.Iones. 

PORirOLIO  No.  2. 

Mirillo  for  the  Million. 

Sii  Pictures  by  Murillo,  illus 
Irative  ot  llie  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  together  with  » 
presentation  plat*  of  Raphael's 
"  Sistiiie    Madonna." 


Cultivate  -  - 
Artistic  Taste 


By  buying  our  Masterpiece  Art  Portfolios.  They  give  much 
bettw  value  for  the  money  than  most  of  the  prints  which 
adorn  (?)  the  walls  of  many  a  home. 

We  are  Selling  off  our  stock  and  reducing  the  price  of 
Portfolios.  You  can  get  them,  if  you  order  promptly,  for 
IS.  7d.  each,  post  free  I  The  Collotype  given  away  with  each 
portfolio  is  alone  worth  double  the  money. 

BE4lTlflL  HAlf-TONC  REPRODUCTIONS  OE 
TAMOIS  COPYRIGHT  PICTURES. 

The  Pictures  are  printed  on  plate  paper,  average  size  13  x  10 
inches.  Six  distinct  sets  are  offered.  Each  set  is  enclosed  in  a 
neat  portfolio.  Each  single  Portfolio  mailed  for  Is.  6d.  (Is,  7d. 
If  Stamps  sent),  or  the  complete  set  of  6  Portfolios  sent  for  9>. 


CONTENTS  OF  PORTFOLIOS. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  4 


12  Famous  Pictures  of  Beautiful 

Head  of  a  Girl,  ^rlth  Scarf 
(Greuze),  The  Artist  and  Har 
Daughter  (Mme.  Lebrun),  Ma- 
dame Mola  Raymond  (Mma. 
Lebrun),  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
ilone  (Gainsborough),  The  Hon. 
\fr8.  Graham  (Gainsborougrh), 
The  Broken  Pitcher  (Qr«uze), 
Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Oxford  (Hopner)  The  Coiuitesa 
of  Blessington  (Lawrence),  Lady 
Hamilton  as  SlinstresB  (Rom- 
tiey).  Portrait  of  Madame  Eeca- 
mier  (David),  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  (Gainsborough).  Mr*. 
Braddyll  (Reynolds),  and  a  Col- 
lotype reproduction  of  Quean 
.Alexandra   (Hugbee). 

PORTFOLIO  No.  5. 

Various  Pictures. 
A  Hi'.lside  Farm  (Linnell),  Tha 
Youth  of  our  Lord  (Herbert), 
Kcce  Ancilla  Domini  (Rossetti), 
Rustic  Civility  (Collins),  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  (Constable),  Bur- 
<liell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay 
l-'ield  (Mulready),  James  11.  Re- 
reiving  News  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  1688 
(Ward),  The  Pool  of  London 
iVicat  Cole),  Receptior.  du  Dau- 
[ihin  (Tito  Lessi),  and  presenta- 
tion plates  "  Joli  Coeur "  and 
"  Blue  Bower,"  by  Dant«  Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


PORTFOLIO  No.  6. 

Tli«  Royal  Portrait  Portfolio. 
Queen  Victoria  in  1836  (Fowler 
Queen  Victoria  in  1851  (Winter- 
halter),  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Eobea  of  tlie  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter; Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexan- 
dra; Bis  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII.;  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales; 
The  Princess  Eoyal;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria;  The 
Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria; 
Windsor  Oaetle ;  Balmoral  Oastle ; 
Osborne  House;  and  a  Collotype 
picture  of  Queen  Victoria  at 
Home. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  7. 

Two  Fine  Colotypos, 

The   Cherub   Choir   (Sir   Joehna 

Beynoldi,    P.B.A.),   Yenica   (J.   II. 

W.    Turner.    B.A.). 


REMEMBER.-Any  single  ptrtfoiio 
mailed  to  any  addroti  for  Is.  6d. 
in  Money  Order  or  Poitil  Note, 
or  Is.  7d.  Stamps.  The  set  of  6 
portfolios  sent  for  9s. 


The  Secretary  Ballarat  Fine 
Art  Gallery  aays:— "One  of  the 
seta  is  worth  half-a-gulnea." 
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Retitm   of   Reii^wt,  1/8/99. 


UXmmi  INDjOESllON  CIRE. 

By    "  Sano." 
unrl^h^"^  must  be  eaten  in  sufficient  quantity,   and  must  be  digested, 
f^l  of   °T'*^''/f'^°    ^^^°^--     '^^^"^«   "i^kes   this   one   of   he?  most 
31  ov!^^  ^T'  ""^  life.     During  the  process  of  digestion  food  is  en- 
,.  c.L  +r  =     i'""  composition  by  the  action  of  the  juices  of  the  internal 
?.Wr+V^'T^''  ""^'^^^  It  passes      In  the  mouth  it  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  saliva.     Then  it  is  swallowed,   and  enters  the  stomlch,   where 
F,-n^    +lJ       f"P°'\^^.^^^   §^^*^"^  i''"'^'^''    ^^'^   becomes  partly   liquefied, 
fft  Wf  ^  f  ""h"*"  ^^Pff^««   to   tte   smaller   intestine-which   is   about 
18  feet  in  length— and  there  certain   portions  of  the  food  are  liquefied 
by  the  bile  and  other  juices.     The  food  thus  made  fluid  is  in  a  condi 
tion  bo  be  ab^-r bed  into  and   become  a  constituent  part  of  the   blood 
The  indigestible  portion  of  the   food   is  d^'scharged  into  the   larcrer   in! 
o??e?%fuse"i^!t;er."   ^"   '"™    '^^""''^^   ^^°"^   '^'   body   together   with 

Just  as  certainly  as  that  it  is  necessary  to  life  that  food  must 
be  absorbed,  so,  likewise  it  is  essential  that  the  blood  must  be  in  a 
condition  to  absorb  the  food.  Torpidity  of  the  liver^  is  the  chief  cause 
of  nearly  every  case  of  indigestion,  and  when  the  liver  is  torpid  the 
S  iTk^?  generally  sympaf  etically  affected.  The.  blood,  which- 
llZ^J%  transformed  cleansed  and  filtered  by  the  kidnevs  and  liver 
.nrhl?  f"'.""''  V'"^  n'^'""''^'  poisons,  and  is  therefore  a  feeble  ab- 
sorbent of  nutrinient.  This  condition  of  the  blood  reacts  upon  the 
»ffl  +\  ^y^^^^.^  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  prevents  the  flow  and 
alters  the  quality  of  the  digestive  juices. 

The   entire    nerve   energy    of   a    person    suffering    from    indi<^estion 

fLlTn^T"^'  r/"^i%'^"-  T\^^^^^°"  °f  ^h^  blood!  and  the  leneral 
feeling  of  mental  and  physical  depression  which  is  experienced  during 
an  attack  of  dyspepsia,  is  due  to  this  cause.  u"img 

«„/iT^^®  ^'"'^^  must  be  continuously  purified  by  the  action  of  the  liver 
end  kidneys,  or  good  digestion  cannot  be  expected  to  occur 

Many  sufferers  from  indigestion  obtain  temporarv  relief  by  eatin<r 
pre-digested  foods  or  taking  medicines,  such  as  pepsin,  which  act  at 
digestives  m  the  intest.nes.  A  course  of  such  treatment  merelv  en- 
courages a  slothful  action  of  the  digestive  organs  and  causes  them 
to  become  gradually  weaker,  and  less  capable  of  performing  their  dutv 

™'°-  "l?""  V^  *^^^  f-   P''^''""  ^■'^o  t^^^^  J'ttle  or  no  exocise  be- 

comes mcapable  of  responding  to  any  demand  for  exertion.  Other 
sufferers  irritate  tne  digestive  organs  into  temporary  and  abnormal 
activity  by  taking  purgative  medicines  so  frequently  that  presently 
the  stomach  and  intestines  refuse  to  act  except  under  such  irritatinc/ 
stimulation.  The  only  rational  and  permanent  cure  for  indiae^tion 
is  to  create  such  a  condition  of  the  blood  that  each  corpuscle  becomes 
hungry  for  food  and  ready  and  eager  to  absorb  it.  The  digestive 
secretions  will  then  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  blood,  and  the 
stomach  and  intestines  will  perform  their  work  as  a  matter  of  course. 
\V hen  the  blood  is  laden  with  uric  and  biliary  poisons  it  cannot  ade- 
quat^  absorb  food,  and  makes  but  a  feeble  attemot  to  do  so 

Warner  s  Safe  Cure  is  not  a  purgative  medicine.  It  permanently 
cures  indigestion  and  dyspepsia,  simply  because  it  restores  the  liver 
and  kidneys  to  health  and  activity,  so  that  the  blood  naturally  becomes 
rree  trom  uric  and  biliary  poisons,  and  ravenous  to  absorb  nutriment 
freely  Nutriment  is  then  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  nerves  through- 
out the  body.  The  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs  being  properly 
noiinshed,  the  organs  are  m  a  condition  to  do  their  work  efficiently 
Mature  IS  merely  aided  in  her  efforts  to  preserve  a  balance  in  the 
™n^  t°       a       ^^^^        processes  of  waste  and  renewal  by  which  lif«  ig 

^.rJo..^^^'^''''^  ^""^^^  r^""^^^  .^fi  and  2s.  9d.  bottles  of  Warner's 
feate  Uure,  a  concentrated  form  of  the  medicine  is  now  issued  at  2«!  6d 
per  bottle.  ^Varners  Safe  Cure  (Concentrated)  is  not  compounded 
with  alcohol,  and  contains  the  same  number  of  doses  as  the  5s  bottle 
of^  Warner's  Safe  Cure.     H.   H.   Warner  and  Co.  Limited,   Melbourne! 
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A  faulty  memory  means  loss  of  money  and  the  power  it  brings,  loss  of  position,  loss 
of  prestige  and  standing,    it  means  inability  to  talce  advantage  of  your  experiences; 

it  means  FAILURE  in  everything  you  undertalce. 

Success  Is  the  result  of  hard  worlc  and  careful  consideration  of  the  little  things. 

You  may  have  the  capacity  for  hard  work,  but  unless  your  memory  will  AT  ONCE 

recall  everything,  no  matter  how  trivial,  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand,  your  hard 

work  will  go  for  nought,  and  the  other  man  will  beat  you. 

NATURAL  MEMORY :  And  yet,  your  natural  memory,  if  subjected  to  proper  training  for  a  very  short 
period,  would  serve  you  so  well  that  you  would  get  the  full  benefit  from  your  past  experiences  and  work, 
and  your  mind  would  be  alert  and  resourceful.  The  Pelman  System  of  Memory  Training  is  the  natural 
system.  Becatise  it  is  based  on  the  natural  laws  of  the  mind  it  is  easily  understood  and  acquired.  The 
pupil  experiences  benefit  during  the  first  lesson,  and  before  the  Course  is  completed  his  mind  works  sub- 
consciously on  the  right  lines,  and  he  recalls  facts,  figures,  ideas,  dates,  conversations,  etc.,  spontaneously 
and  without  effort. 

INDIVIDUAL  TUITION :  Whilst  the  Pelman  System  of  Memory  Training  is  exceedingly  beneficial  in 
itself,  the  special  needs  and  requirements  of  each  pupil  are  carefully  considered  and  provided  for.  This 
individual  tuition  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  training. 

CONCENTRATION :  The  Pelman  Course  of  Training  develops  the  power  of  concentration  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  entirely  removns  mind-wandering,  with  its  attendant  ineffectiveness  and  waste  of  effort. 
Where  necessary,  special  exercises  are  set. 

TAUGHT  BY  POST:  The  Pelman  System  of  Memory  Training  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  very 
simple.  It  is  taught  by  post  in  five  lessons.  Distance  is  no  hindrance  whatever  to  success.  Half-an-hour's 
spare  time  daily  for  six  weeks  completes  the  Course,  although  pupils  may  take  longer  if  they  v,-ish. 

For  twenty  years  the  Pelman  System  has  been  helping  thoughtful  and  ambitious  people  of  all  classes, 
trades,  and  professions,  on  the  road  to  success.  Write  NOW  for  free  booklet,  giving  full  particulars  of 
the  Pelman  System,  with  Australian  and  N.Z.  opinions,  to  the  Secretary,  THE  Pl<  LMAN  SCHOOL  OF 
MEMORY,  23  Stook  Exchange  Buildings,  Melbourne. 


PELMAN    SYSTEM 

or   MEMORY    TRAINING. 
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